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PREFACE. 



This little volume has grown out of a short 
course of lectures on the synonyms of the New 
Testament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties as 
Professor of Divinity at King's College, I have 
more than once addressed to the theological students 
there. It seemed to me that lectures on such a 
subject might help, in however partial a measure, 
to supply a want, of which many of the students 
themselves are probably conscious, of which those 
who have to do with their training cannot help 
being aware. The long, patient and exact studies 
in philology of our great schools and universities, 
which form so invaluable a portion of their mental, 
and, I will add, of their moral discipline also, can 
find no place during the two years or two years and 
a half of the theological course at King's College. 
The time itself is too short to allow this, and it is 
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6 PRKFACE. 

in great part claimed by other and more pressing 
studies. Some, indeed, we rejoice to find, come to 
ns possessing this knowledge in a very respectable 
degree already ; while of others much more than 
this can be said. Yet where it does not already 
exist, it is quite impossible that it can be more than 
in part supplied. At the same time we feel the loss 
and the deficiency ; we are sometimes conscious of 
it even in those who go forth from us with general 
theological acquirements, which would bear a fa- 
vourable comparison with the acquirements of those 
trained in older institutions. It is a matter of re- 
gret, when in papers admirable in all other respects, 
errors of inexact scholarship are to be found, which 
seem quite out of keeping with the amount of in- 
telligence, and the standard of knowledge, which 
every where else they display. 

Feeling the immense value of these studies, and 
how unwise it would be, because we cannot have 
all which we would desire, to forego what is possi- 
ble and within our reach, I have two or three times 
dedicated a brief course of lectures to the compara- 
tive value of words in the New Testament — and 
these, with some subsequent additions and some 
defalcations, have supplied the materials of the 
present volume. I have never doubted that, set- 
ting aside those higher and more solemn lessons, 
which in a great measure are out of our reach to 
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impart, being to be taught rather by God than men, 
there are few things which we should have more at 
heart than to awaken in our scholars an enthusiasm 
for the grammar and the lexicon. We shall have 
done much, very much for those who^ome to us 
for theological training and generally for mental 
guidance, if we can persuade them to have these 
continually in their hands ; if we can make them 
believe that with these, and out of these, they may 
be learning more, obtaining more real and lasting 
acquisitions, such as will stay by them, such as will 
form a part of the texture of iheir own minds for 
ever, that they shall from these be more effectually 
accomplishing themselves for their future work, 
than from many a volume of divinity, studied be- 
fore its time, even if it were worth studying at all, 
crudely digested, and therefore turning to no true 
nourishment of the inner man. 

But having now ventured to challenge for these 
lectures a somewhat wider audience than at first 
they had, it may be permitted to me to add here a 
very few observations on the value of the study of 
synonyms, not any longer considered in reference 
to our peculiar needs, but generally ; and on that 
of the synonyms of the New Testament in particu- 
lar ; as also on the helps to this study which are at 
present in existence. 

The value of this study as a discipline for 
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training the mind into close and accurate habits of 
thought, the amount of instruction which may be 
drawn from it, the increase of intellectual wealth 
which it may yield, all this has been implicitly 
recognized ioy well-nigh all great writers — for well- 
nigh all from time to time have paused, themselves 
to play the dividers and discerners of words — ex- 
plicitly by not a few who have proclaimed the 
value which this study had in their eyes. And in- 
structive as in any language it must be, it must be 
eminently so in the Greek — a language spoken by 
a people of the finest and subtlest intellect ; who 
saw distinctions where others saw none ; who di- 
vided out to different words what others often were 
content to huddle under a common term ; who were 
themselves singularly alive to its value, diligently 
cultivating the art of synonymous distinction,* and 
sometimes even to an extravagant excess;® who 
have bequeathed a multitude of fine and delicate 
observations on the right distinguishing of their 
own words to the after world. 

And while thus, with reference to all Greek, 
the investigation of the likenesses and differences 
of words appears especially invited by the charac- 
teristic excellences of the language, in respect to 



" The 6u6fiara haiptfiy^ Plato, Laches^ 191 d. 
•Id. Protag. S11 a b c. 
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PAEFAOB. 9 

the Greek of the New Testament, plainly there are 
reasons additional inviting us to this study. If by 
it we become aware of delicate variations in an 
author's meaning, which otherwise we might have 
missed, where is it so desirable that we should not 
miss anything, that we should lose no finer inten- 
tion of the writer, than in those words which are 
the vehicles of the very mind of God ? If it in- 
creases the intellectual riches of the student, can 
this anywhere be of so great importance as there, 
where the intellectual may, if rightly used, prove 
spiritual riches as weU ? If it encourage thoughtful 
meditation on the exact forces of words, both as 
they are in themselves, and in their relation to other 
words, or in any way unveil to us their marvel and 
their mystery, this can nowhere else have a worth 
in the least approaching that which it acquires 
when the words with which we have to do are, to 
those who receive them aright, words of eternal 
life ; while out of the dead carcases of the same, if 
men suffer the spirit of life to depart from them, all 
manner of corruptions and heresies may be, as they 
have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are eminently 
the a-roixeia of Christian theology, and he who will 
not begin with a patient study of these, shall never 
make any considerable, least of all any secure, ad- 
vances in this : for here, as everywhere else, disap • 
1* 
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10 PREFACE. 

pointment awaits him who thinks to possess the 
whole without first possessing the parts, of which 
that whole is composed. Now it is the very nature 
and necessity of the investigation of synonyms to 
compel such patient investigation of the forces of 
words, such accurate weighing of their precise 
value, absolute and relative, and in this its merits 
as a mental discipline, consist. 

Yet neither in respect of Greek synonyms in 
general, nor specially in respect of those of the 
New Testament, can it be affirmed that we are even 
tolerably furnished with books. Whatever there 
may be to provoke occasional dissent in Doderlein's 
Zdtemisohe SynomfToe und Mymologieen^ yet there 
is no book on Greek synonyms which for compass 
and completeness can bear comparison with it ; and 
almost all the more important modem languages 
of Europe have better books devoted to their syno- 
nyms than any which has been devoted to the 
Greek. The works of the early grammarians, as of 
Ammonius and others, supply a certain amount of 
important material, but cannot be said even remote- 
ly to meet the needs of the student at the present 
day. Vomel's Synonymisches Worterbuehy Frank- 
furt, 1822, an admirable little volume as far as it 
goes, but at the same time a school-book and no 
more, and.Pillon's Synonymes Grecs^ of which a 
translation into English was edited by the late 
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T. K. Arnold, London, 1860, are the only modem 
attempts to supply the deficiency; at least I am 
not aware of any other. But neither of these wri- 
ters has allowed himself space to enter on his sub- 
ject with any fulness and completeness ; while the 
references to the synonyms of the New Testament 
are exceedingly rare in Vdmel ; and though some- 
what more frequent in Pillon's work, are capricious 
and accidental there, and in general of a meagre 
and unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclu- 
sively to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H. 
Tittman, J)e Synom/rrds in JSTovo Testamento^ Leip- 
sic, 1829, 1832. It would ill become me, and I 
have certainly no intention to speak slightingly of 
the work of a most estimable man, and of a good 
scholar — above all, when that work is one from 
which I have occasionally derived assiBtance, such 
as I most willingly acknowledge. Yet the fact 
that we are offering a book on the same subject as 
a preceding author ; and may thus lie under, or seem 
to others to lie under, the temptation of unduly 
claiming for the ground which we would occupy, 
that it is not occupied already ; this must not wholly 
shut our mouths in respect of what appear to us 
deficiencies or shortcomings on his part. And this 
work of Tittmann's seems to me still to leave room 
for another on the subject of the synonyms of the 
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New Testament. It sometimes travels very slowly 
over its ground ; the synonyms which he selects for 
discrimination cannot be esteemed always the most 
interesting, nor, which is one of the most important 
things of all, are they always felicitously grouped 
for investigation ; he often fails to bring out in sharp 
and clear antithesis the differences between them ; 
while now and then the investigations of later 
scholars have quite broken down the distinctions 
which he has sought to establish. Indeed the fact 
that this book of Tittmann's, despite the interest 
of its subject, and its standing alone upon it, not 
to speak of its republication in England and in 
English,* has never obtained any considerable cir- 
culation among Students of theology here, is itself 
an evidence that it has not been felt to meet our 
wants on the matter. 

The work which is now offered, is, I am perfect- 
ly aware, but a slight contribution to the subject — 
small in respect of the number of synonyms con- 
sidered,* which might easily have been doubled or 

* Biblical Cabinet, vols. iii. xxxviL Edinburgh, 1888, 1887. It 
must at the same time be owned that Tittmann has hardly had a 
£Eur chance. Nothing can well be imagined more incorrect and 
more slovenlj than this translation. It is often unintelligible, 
where the original is perfectly clear. 

• I have not thought it worth while to dispose these synonyms 
ia alphabetical order. The fact that only one in each pair or groups 
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trebled ; many of the most Interesting having re- 
mained untouched by me ; and also, as I am pain- 
fully aware, with manifold deficiencies, most proba- 
bly with some mistakes, even in the treatment of 
these. The conclusions at which I have arrived 
may rest sonaetimes on too narrow an induction : it 
is possible that a larger knowledge would have com- 
pelled me to modify or forego them altogether. I 
can only say that I have not consciously passed 
over any passages which would have made against 
my distinction ; and that on this and any other sub- 
ject in the volume I shall most gladly receive in- 
struction and correction ; while yet, in conclusion, 
I will not fear to add that, with all this, the book is 
the result of enough of honest labour, of notices 
not to be found ready to hand in Wetstein, or Gro- 
tius, or Suicer, in German commentaries, or in lexi- 
cons (though I have availed myself of all these), 
but gathered one by one during many years, to 
make me feel confident that any who shall hereafter 
give a better and completer book on the subject, 
will yet acknowledge a certain amount of. assistance 
derived from these preparatory labours. 

Let me only add how deeply thankful I shall 

can be arranged according to such law, rendere the disposition 
nearly, if not altogether, useless. On the other hand, I have 
sought, by sufficient indexes, to assist the reader's references to the 
book. 
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be to Him who can alone prosper the work of our 
hands, if my book, notwithstanding its deficiencies 
and imperfections, shall be of any service to any in 
leading them into a closer and more accurate inves- 
tigation of His Word, and of the riches of wisdom 
and knowledge which are therein contained. 

Itohenbtoxe, May^ 1854. 
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SYNOinrMs OF the new testament. 



§i. — ^EicKkrja-uii avvayayyi], iravijyvpi^, 

*EKK\rfaia is one of those words whose history 
it is peculiarly interesting to watch, as they obtain 
a deeper meaning, and receive a new consecration 
in the Christian Church ; which, even while it did 
not invent, has yet assumed them into its service, 
and employed them in a far loftier sense than any 
to which the world had ever put them before. 
The very word by which the Church is named is 
itself an example — a more illustrious one could 
scarcely be found — of this gradual ennobling of a 
word. For we have ixxXfjcria in three distinct 
stages of meaning — the heathen, the Jewish, and 
the Christian. In respect of the first, iKKkrjaiat 
as all know, was the lawful assembly in a free 
Greek city of all those possessed of the rights of 
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citizenship, for the transaction of public affairs. 
That they were mmmwned is expressed in the latter 
part of the word ; that they were summoned (yu^ 
of the whole population, a select portion of it, in* 
eluding neither the populace, nor yet strangers, nor 
those who had forfeited their civic rights, this is 
expressed in the first. Both the calling^ and the 
calling out^ are moments to be remembered^ when 
the word is assumed into a higher Christian sense, 
for in them the chief part of its peculiar adaptation 
to its auguster uses lies.* It is interesting to ob- 
serve how, on one occasion in the New Testament, 
the word returns to this its earlier significance 
(Acts xix. 32, 39, 40). 

^EKKXrja-ia did not, like some other words, pass 
immediately and at a single step from the heathen 
world to the Christian Church : but here, as so 

* Both these points are weU made by Flacius Ulyricus, in his 
Clavia ScripturcRy s. v. Ecelesia: Quia Ecclesia a verbo noKtiv venit^ 
hoc observetnr piimum ; ideo conyersionem hominum yocationem 
yocari, non tantum quia Deus eos per se suumque Yerbum, quasi 
clamore, yocat; sed etiam quia sicut herus ex turbtt famulorum 
certos aliquos ad aliqua singularia munia evocat, sic Deus quoque 
turn totum populum suum yocat ad cultum suum (Hos. xi. 1) turn 
etiam singulos homines ad certas singularesque functionea. (Act. 
xiii. 2.) Quoniam autem non tantum yocatur Populus Dei ad cul- 
tum Dei, sed etiam yocatur ex reliquft. turbA aut confusione genens 
human i, ideo dicitur Ecclesia, quasi dicaa, Evocata diyinitus ex reli- 
qud, impiorum colluyie, ad cultum celebrationemque Dei, et eeter- 
nam felicitatem. 
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often, the Septuagint supplies the link of connexion, 
the point of transition, the word being there pre- 
pared for its highest meaning of all. When the 
Alexandrian translators undertook the rendering of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, they found in them two 
constantly recurring words, namely rrns and brjp. 
For these they employed generally, and as their 
most adequate Greek equivalents, away^V and 
iK/cXfjaia. The rule which they seem to have pre- 
scribed to themselves is as follows — to render m» 
for the most part by awaymyi] (Exod. xii. 3 ; Lev. 
iv. 13 ; Numb. i. 2, and altogether more than an 
hundred times), and whatever other renderings of 
the word they may adopt, in no single case to ren- 
der it by iKKKrjaia, It were to be wished that they 
had shown the same consistency in respect of '^rxp ; 
but they have not ; for while i/c/c\rj<ria is their stand- 
ing word for it (Deut. xviii. 16 ; Judg. xx. 2 ; 1 Kings 
viii. 14, and in all some seventy times), they too 
often render this also by awaywyij (Lev. iv. 13 ; 
Numb. X. 4 ; Deut. v. 22, and in all some five and 
twenty times), thus breaking down for the Greek 
reader the distinction which undoubtedly exists be- 
tween the words. Our English translation has the 
same lack of a consistent rendering. Its two words 
are ^ congregation ' and * assembly ; ' but instead of 
constantly assigning one to one, and one to the 
other, it renders nnr now by ' congregation ' (Lev. 
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X. 17; Numb. i. 16 ; Josh. ix. 27), and now by 'as- 
sembly ' (Lev. iv. 13) ; and on the other hand, inp 
only sometimes by 'assembly' (Judg. xxi. 8; 2 
Chron. xxx. 23), but much oftener by ' congrega- 
tion ' (Judg. xxi. 6 ; Josh. viii. 36). There is an 
interesting discussion by Vitringa {De Synag. Vet 
pp. 77 — 89) on the distinction between these two 
Hebrew synonyms ; the result of which is summed 
up in the following statements : Notat proprie hr\p 
universam alicujus populi multitudinem, vinculis 
societatis unitam et rempublicam sive civitatem 
quandam constituentem, cum vocabulum ni3> ex 
indole et vi significationis suae tantum dicat quem- 
cunque hominum coetum et conventum, sive mino- 
rem sive majorem (p. 80). And again: ^waywyrjy 
ut et Mns, semper significat coetum conjunctum et 
congregatum, etiamsi nuUo forte vinculo ligatum, 
sed ij eKKXrjaia [= hnp] designat multitudinem ali- 
quam, quse populum constituit, per leges et vincula 
inter se junctam, etsi ssepe fiat ut non sit coacta vel 
cogi possit (p. 88). 

Accepting this as a true distinction, remember- 
ing too the probable etymological connexion be- 
tween hnp and the Greek KoKetp^ and thus its rela- 
tionship, once removed, with ixfckrjaria, as indeed 
also with the old Latin ' calare,' and our own ' call,' 
we shall see that it was not without due reason 
that our Lord (Matt. xvi. 18 ; xviii. 17) and His 
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Apostles claimed this, as the nobler word, to desig- 
nate the new society of which He was the Founder, 
being, as it was, a society knit together by the 
closest spiritual bonds, and altogether independent 
of space. 

Yet for all this we do not find the title iKKkqaia 
altogether withdrawn from the Jewish congrega- 
tion ; that too was " the Ghv/roh in the wilderness" 
(Acts vii, 38) ; for Christian and Jewish differed 
only in degree, and not in kind. Nor yet do we 
find awarf^'q wholly renounced by the Church ; 
the latest honourable use of it in the New Testa- 
ment, indeed the only Christian use of it there, is 
by that Apostle, to whom it was especially given to 
maintain unbroken to the latest possible moment 
the outward bonds connecting the Synagogue and 
the Church (Jam. ii. 2). Occasionally also by the 
early Fathers, by Ignatius for instance {Ep. ad 
PcHyo. 4), we find <nw<vfcyfq still employed as an 
honourable designation of the Church, or of her 
places of assembly. Still there were causes at 
work, which could not but induce the faithful to 
have less and less pleasure in the application of this 
name to themselves ; which led them in the end to 
leave it altogether to those, whom in the latest book 
of the canon the Lord had characterized for their 
fierce opposition to the truth even as " the synor 
gogue of Satan'' (Rev. iii. 9), Thus the greater 
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fitness and nobleness of the title eKKXtfo-ia has been 
already noted. Add to this that the Church was 
ever rooting itself more predominantly in the soil 
of heathendom, breaking off more entirely from its 
Jewish stock and stem. This of itself would have 
led the faithful to the letting fall of <rvpayoi>yi]j a 
word at once of unfrequent use in classical Greek, 
and permanently associated with Jewish worship, 
and to the ever more exclusive appropriation to 
themselves of ixtcXijaia^ so familiar already, and of 
so honourable a significance, in Greek ears. 

It will be perceived from what has been said, 
that Augustine, by a piece of good fortune which 
he had scarcely a right to expect, was only half in 
the wrong, when transferring his Latin etymologies 
to the Greek and Hebrew, and not pausing to ask 
himself whether they would hold good there, as was 
beforehand improbable enough, he finds the reason 
for attributing crvvayayyii to the Jewish, and iKK\7)^ 
ala to the Christian Church, in the fact that ^ con- 
vocatio ' (= iKfc\r)(ria) is a nobler term than ' con- 
gregatio ' (=- awar/anyrj)^ the first being properly 
the oaHdnff together of meriy the second the gaih&r- 
ing together {congregcbtio^ from congrego^ and that 
from grea^ of cattle.^ 

* Miarr, in Fs. Ixxzi. 1. In ajnagogft, populum Isradl accipi- 
xnuS) quia et ipsorum proprie synagoga dici aolet^ quamvlB et Eo- 
clesia diota sit Kostri vero Ecdesiam ntmquam synagogam dixe- 
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The iravrp^pvi differs from the iKickfqaLa in this, 
that in the iKK\fj<riaj as has been noted already, 
there lay qver the sense of an assembly that had 
come together for the transaction of business. The 
iravr^vpi<;^ on the other hand, was a great assembly 
for purposes of festal rejoicing ; and on this account 
it is found joined continually with ioprrj^ as by 
Philo, Vit Mo8. ii. 7 ; Ezek. xlvi. 11 ; cf. Hos. ii. 
11 ; ix. 5 ; the word having given us ' panegyric,' 
which is properly a speech made on such an occa- 
sion. Business might grow out of the fact that 
such multitudes were assembled, since many, and 
for various reasons, would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the circumstance ; but only in the same 
way as a ' fair ' grew out of a ' feria,' or holy-day. 
Strabo (x. 5) notices the business-like aspect which 
the iravijyvpeif: commonly assumed : ^ re iravq^vpi^ 
ifiTTopiKov Ti irparffia : cf. Pausanias, x. 32. 9 ; and 
this was to such an extent the prominent character 
of them, that the Komans translated iravriyvpi/; by 
the Latin 'mercatus,' and this even when the 

runt, sed semper Ecolesiam: sive discemendi caussft, sive quod 
inter congregationem, tinde synagoga, et convocationem, unde Ec- 
olesia nomen accepit, distet aliquid ; quod scilicet eongregari et 
pecora solent^ atque ipsa proprie, quorum et greges proprie dici- 
niu3 ; convocari autem magis est ntentium ratione, sicut sunt homi- 
nes. So also the author of a Commentary on the Book of Proverbs 
formerly ascribed to Jerome (0pp. vol. v. p. 683). 
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Olympic games were intended (Cicero, Fuse. t. 8 ; 
Justin, xiii. 5). These with the other games were 
eminently, though not exclusively, the iravriyvpei^ 
of the Greek nation (Thuoyd. i. 25). K we keep 
tjiis festal chatracter of the iranfrp^pi^ in mind, we 
shall find a peculiar fitness in the employment of 
this word at Heb, xii. 23 ; where only in the New 
Testament it occurs. The Apostle is there setting 
forth the communion of the Church militant on 
earth with the Church triumphant in heaven, — 
with that Church fi-om which all labour and toil have 
for ever passed away (Rev. xxi. 4) ; and how could 
he better describe this last than as a iraviiyvpif;, than 
as the festal assembly of heaven? 



§ ii. — deiorrj^, OeoTrjq. 

NEirHEB of these words occurs more than once 
in the New Testament : ^6*6x^9 only at Eom. i. 20 ; 
deoTfj^ at Col. ii. 9. We have rendered both by 
* Godhead ; ' yet they must not be regarded as iden- 
tical in meaning, nor even as two different forms 
of the same word, which in process of time have 
separated off from one another, and acquired differ- 
ent shades of significance. On the contrary, there 
is a real distinction between them, and one which 
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grounds itsdf on their different d^vati<^i« ; dfor^r 
being from Oieo^, and 0€idrff^j not from to 0w¥^ 
which might be said to be the same thing as Oeor, 
but from the adjective ^cw. Comparing the two 
passages where they severally occur, we shall at 
(Mice perceive the fitness of the employment of one 
word in one, of the other in the other* In the first 
(Bom. i^ 30), St. Paul is declaring how much of 
God may be known from the revelation of Himself 
which fie has made in nature, from those vestiges 
of Himself which men may everywhere trace in 
Uie world around them. Yet it is not the (lersonal 
God whom any man may leam to know by these 
aids ; He can be known only by the revelation of 
Himself in His Son ; but only His divine attributes, 
His majesty and glory. This Theophylact feels, 
who gives pi^aXuoTTfs as equivalent to O&oTq^ here ; 
and it is not to be doubted that St. Paul uses this 
vaguer, more abstract, and less personal word, just 
because he would affirm that men may know God's 
power and majesty from His works ; but would iMt 
imply that they may know Himself from these or 
from anything short of the revelation of His Eter- 
nal Word.* But in the second passage (Col. iL 9), 
St. Paul is declaring that in the Scm there dwells 
all the fulness of absolute Godhead ; they were no 

* Cicero {Tate, i 18): Multi de Diis prava sentiunt; omuea 
tameii esse Yim et naturam divinam arbitrantur. 
2 
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mere rays of divine glory which gilded Him, light- 
ing up His person for a season and with a splendour 
not His own ; but He was, and is, absolute and 
perfect God ; and the Apostle uses deorry: to express 
this essential and personal Godhead of the Son. 
Thus Beza rightly : Non dicit : rifv Oeui-nfraj i. e. 
divinitatem, sed rffv deoTT/raj i. e. deitatem, ut ma- 
gis etiam expresse loquatur ; ... 17 Beiirry; attributa 
yidetur potius quam naturam ipsam declarare. And 
Bengel : Non modo divin® virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
natura. De Wette has sought to express the dis-^ 
tinction in his German translation, rendering 0€unrfi 
by * Gottlichkeit,' and OeoTty; by * Gottheit.' 

There have not been wanting those who have 
denied that any such distinction was intended by 
St. Paul ; and they rest this denial on the assump- 
tion that no such difference between the forces of 
the two words can be satisfactorily made out But 
even supposing that it did not appear in classic 
Greek, this of itself would be in no way decisive 
on the matter. The Gospel of Christ might for all 
this put into words, and again draw out from them, 
new forces, latent distinctions which those who hith- 
erto employed the words may not have required, 
but which were necessary for it. And that this 
distinction between * deity ' and ^ divinity,' if I may 
use these words to represent severally Otorryi and 
fletony^, is one which would be strongly felt, and 
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which therefore would seek its utterance in Chris- 
tian theology ; of this we have signal proof in the 
fact that the Latin Christian writers were not con- 
tent with *divinitas,' which they foond ready to 
their hand in the writings of Cicero and of others ; 
bat themselves coined ^ deltas ' as the only adequate 
Latin representative of the Greek de&rq^. We hare 
Augustine's express testinaony to the fact {De Ci/o. 
Dei, viL 1) : Hanc divmitateniy vel ut sic dixerim 
deitatem ; nam et hoc verbo uti jam noGitros non 
piget, ut de Grseco expressius transferant id quod 
illi d^drrrra appellant, &c. Cf. x. 1, 2. But not to 
urge this nor yet the several etymologies of the 
words, which so clearly point to this diflference in 
their meanings, examples, so far as they extend, go 
to support the same. Both BeoTTj^; and Oeun^y as in 
general the abstract words in every language, are 
of late formation ; and one of them, Oeinrfi is ex- 
tremely rare ; indeed only a single example of it 
from classical Greek has yet been brought forward 
(Lucian, Icarom. 9) ; where, however, it expresses, 
in agreement with the view hero affirmed^ Godhead 
in the absolute sense, or at least in as absolute a 
sense as the heathen could conceive it. Qeiirq^ is 
a very much commoner word ; and all the instances 
of its employment with which I am acquainted also 
bear out the distinction which has been here drawn. 
There is ever a manifestation of the divine, there 
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are divine attributes, in that to which A?ian;9 is at- 
tributed, but never absolute personal Deity. Thus 
Lucian, {De (Mvm. 17), attributes Oewrrf^ to He- 
pliffistion, when after his death Alexand^ would 
have raised him to the rank of a god ; and Plutarch 
speaks of the Oeurrq^ t^ '^^vyrff; {De Plae, Phil. v. 
1 ; cf. De Isid. et Odr. 2 ; SvU, 6), with various 
other passages to lihe like effect. In conclusion, it 
may be observed, that whether this distinction was 
intended, as I am fully persuaded it was, by St. 
Paul or not, it established itself firmly in the later 
theological language of the Church — the Greek 
Fathers using never Btiorq^^ but always Oearq^y as 
alone adequately expressing the essential Godhead 
of each of the Three Persons in the TWnity. 



§ lu. — upov, vao^» 

We have only in our Version the one word 
* temple,' with which we render both of these ; nor 
is it very easy to perceive in what manner we could 
have indicated the distinction between them; which 
is yet a very real one, and one the marking of which 
would often add much to the clearness and preci- 
sion of the sacred narrative. ^lepov is the whole 
compass of the sacred enclosure, the ^riixevo^^ in'- 
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eluding the outer courts, the porches, porticoes, and 
other buildiugs subordiuated to the temple itself. 
NaoKj on the other hand, from vaitoj ' habito,' the 
proper habitation of God, is the temple itself, that 
properly and by especial right so called, being the 
kernel and centre of the whole ; the Holy and the 
Holy of Holies. This distinction, one that existed 
and was recognized in profane Greek and with 
reference to heathen temples, quite as much as in 
sacred Greek and with relation to the temple of tho 
true God (see Herodotus, i. 181, 183), is one, I be- 
lieve, always assumed in all passages relating to 
the temple at Jerusalem, alike by Josephus^ by 
Philo, by the Septuagint translators, and in the 
New Testament. Often indeed it is explicitly 
recognized, as by Josephus, {AntL Tiii. 3* 9), who, 
having described the building of the vai^ by Solo* 
mon, goes on to say ; Neu^O £' l^o^Sev Upov ^teoSif^* 
trep hf rerpaffiwp ax^fuuru In another passage 
{Antt. xi. 4. 3), he describes the Samaritans as seek^ 
ing permission of the Jews to be allowed to share 
in the rebuilding of God's house (av^KaraaKeuMai 
TOP vaovy. This is refused them (c£ Ezra iv. 2) ; 
but, according to his account, it was permitted to 
them a^itofovfjiAifw^ ek rb iepov aifiew rov Oeov — 
a privilege denied to more Gentiles, who might not, 
ond^ penalty of death, pass beyond their own 
Court (Acts xxi, 29, 30). 
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The distinction may be brought to bear with 
advantage on several passages in the New Testa- 
ment. When Zacharias entered into " the tempU 
of the Lord " to bum incense, the people who wait- 
ed his return, imd who are described as standing 
" without " (Luke i. 10), were in one sense in the 
temple too, that is the /epoi/, while he alone entered 
into the 1^009, the ^ temple ' in its more limited and 
auguster sense. "We read continually of Christ 
teaching ' in the temple ' (Matt xxvi. 56 ; Luke xxi. 
67 ; John viii. 20) ; and perhaps are at a loss to 
understand how this could have been so ; or how 
long conversations could there have been maintain- 
ed, without interrupting the service of God. But 
this is. ever the /epov, the porches and porticoes of 
which were eminently adapted to such purposes, 
as they were intended for them. So too the money 
changers, the buyers and sellers, with the sheep 
and oxen whom the Lord drives out, He repels 
them from the Upbv^ and not from the vaM. Irreve- 
rent as was their intrusion, they yet had not dared 
to establish themselves in the temple properly so 
called (Matt. xxi. 23 ; John ii. 14). On the other 
hand, when we read of another Zacharias slain 
" between the temple and the altar " (Matt, xxiii. 
36), we have only to remember that * temple ' is 
va6% here, at once to get rid of a difdculty, which 
may perhaps have presented itself to many — ^this, 
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namely, Was not the altar in the temple! how 
then could any locality be described as between 
these two ? In the Upov^ doubtless, the brazen altar 
to which allusion is here made was, but not in the 
i/a6<f, " in the court of the house of the Lord " (cf, 
Josephus, AnU. viii. 4. 1), where the sacred histo- 
rian (2 Chron. xxiv. 21) lays the scene of this mur- 
der, but not in the house of the Lord, or 1/009 itself. 
Again, how vividly does it set forth to us the 
despair and defiance of Judas, that he presses even 
into the 1/009 (Matt, xxvii. 5), into that which was 
set apart for the priests alone, and there casts down 
before them the accursed price of blood 1 Those 
expositors who affirm that here 1/069 stands for tepoi/, 
should adduce some other passage in which the one 
is put for the other. 



§ iv. — eTnrifida), iKeyxo}. {airCot Xkeyxo^*) 

One may * rebuke' another without bringing 
the rebuked to a conviction of any feult on his 
part ; and this, either because there was none, and 
the rebuke was therefore unneeded or unjust; or 
else because, though there was such fault, the re- 
buke was ineflFectual to bring the offender to own 
it ; and in this possibility of ^ rebuking ' for sin, 
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without ' convincing ' of «in, Mes the distinction be- 
tween these two words. In iTnttfidv lies simply the 
notion of rebuking ; which word can therefore be 
used of one unjustly checking or blaming another ; 
in this sense Peter ^ rebuked ' Jesus (^/of aro €V«r». 
fMv, Matt. xvi. 22 ; cf. xix. 18 ; Luke xviii. 39) : 
— or ineflTectually and without any profit to the 
person rebuked, who is not therefore made to see 
his sin ; as when the penitent thief * rebuked ^ 
{hterifia) his fellow malefiictor (Luke xxiii. 40 ; cf. 
Mark ix. 25). But ikeyxcip is a much more preg^ 
nant word ; it is so to rebuke another, with such 
effectual wielding of ihe victorious arms of the 
truth, as to bring him, I do not say to a confession, 
but to a conviction, of his sin ; just as in juristic 
Greek, it is not merely to reply to, but to refute, an 
opponent. 

When we keep this distinction well in mind, 
what a light does it throw on a multitude of pas- 
sages in the New Testament ; and how much deep- 
er a meaning does it give ihem. Thus our Lord 
could demand, " Which of you convinceth (ikeyx^i) 
Me of sin!" (John viii. 46.) Numbers rebuked 
Him ; numbers laid sin to His charge (Matt. ix. 3 ; 
John ix. 16) ; but none brought sin home to His 
conscience. Other passages which will gain from 
realizing the fulness of the meaning of ikiyxsivy arc 
John iii. 20 ; viii. 9 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25 ; but above 
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all, the great passage, John xvL 8: "When He 
[the Comforter] is come, He will reprove the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment ;" so 
we have rendered the wards, following in our ^ re* 
prove ' the Latin * ai^uet ; ' although few, I think, 
that have in any degree sought to sound the depth 
of our Lord's words, but will admit that ^ convince,' 
which unfortunately our translators have relegated 
to the margin, would have been the preferable ren- 
dering, giving a depth and fulness of meaning to 
this work of the Holy Ghost, which * reprove' in 
some part Mis to express.* ^^He who shall come 
in my room, shall so bring home to the world its 
own *sin,' my perfect * righteousness,' God's coming 
* judgment,' shall so * convince' it of these, that it 
shall be obliged itself to acknowledge them ; and 
in this acknowledgment may find, shall be in the 
right way to find^ its own blessedness and salvia 
tion." 

Between airla and eXc^^^o? a difference of a 
similar character exists. AirLa is an accusation, but 
whether false or true the word does not attempt to 

' Lampe giT«e excellently irell tbe foroe of this M^ft) Opiw 
Doctorii, qui Teritatem qon hacteana non eat agnita ita ad con- 
■cientiam etiam renitentis demonstrat, ut yictas dare mannB coga- 
tur. See an admirable discussion on the word, especially as here 
used, in Archdeacon Hare*8 MU^on of the Comf<yrtef^ Ist edit, pp. 
628—644. 

2* 
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anticipate ; and thus it could be applied, indeed it 
was applied to the accusation made against the Lord 
of Glory Himself (Matt, xxvii. 37); but IXeTX©? 
implies not merely the charge, but the truth of the 
charge, and the manifestation of the truth; nay 
more than this, very often also the acknowledgment, 
if not outward, yet inward, of the truth of the 
charge on the aide of the party accused ; it being 
the glorious prerogative of the tinith in its highest 
operation not merely to assert itself; and to silence 
the adversary, but to silence him by convincing him 
of his error. Demostlxenes, Con. Androt p. 600 : 
Ildfj/iroXv XoiSopia re xal atria Kexmpiafiivov iarlv 
iKiyj(pv, airla fiep yap iariv^ orav tk -^tXcS ypviad- 
fievo^ Xoyp fit) irapdayriTat irianv^ Sv \iyei' eKeyxo^ 
Si, orav &v av ehrQ rt?, koX rakijde^ ofiov Bei^, 
Compare Aristotle, Bhet. ad Alex. 13 : "EXeyxo^ 
i<TTL fiev b firj Swarbv aX\Q>9 ^x^iv aXV oUroi^, &9 
fffji^'k Xiyofiev. By our serviceable distinction be- 
tween * convict ' and * convince ' we maintain a dif- 
ference between the judicial and the moral IXe7%o9, 
Soth will meet together in the last day, when every 
condemned sinner will be at once ' convicted ' and 
* convinced ; ' all which is implied in that " he was 
speechless" of the guest who was found by the 
king without a marriage garment (Matt. xxii. 12 ; 
cf. Rom, iii, 4), 
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§ V. — avddrifxa^ apdOefia. 

Many would deny that there is any room for 
synonymoas discrimination in respect of these two 
words, aflSmiing them to be merely different spell- 
ings of the same word, and promiscuously used ; 
which if it were the fact, their fitness for a place in 
a book of synonyms would of course disappear; 
difference as well as likeness being necessary for 
this. This much, indeed, of what they aflSrm is 
perfectly true — namely, that dvddijfm and dvdOcfjuij 
like evfyrifjta and evpe/xa^ eiridrffia and iiridefiay must 
severally be regarded as having been at first only 
different pronunciations, which issued in diffierent 
spellings, of one and the same word. But it is cer- 
tain that nothing is more common than for slightly 
different orthographies of the same word finally to 
settle and resolve themselves into different words, 
with different provinces of meaning which they 
have severally appropriated to themselves; and 
which henceforth they maintain in perfect inde- 
pendence one of the other. I have elsewhere given 
a considerable number of examples of the kind ; 
and a very few may here suffice : dpdaty; and Odpao^^ 
'Thrax' and ^Threx,' 'rechtlich' and ^redlich,' 
* haniais ' and ' hamois,' ^allay ' and * alloy.' That 
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which may be affirmed of all tixese, may alflo, I am 
persuaded, be affirmed in respect of avoBi/nia and 
avaSefia. "Whether this were so or not was a ques- 
tion debated with no little heat by some of the 
great early Hellenists, and names of weight and 
importance are ranged on either side; Salmasius 
being the greatest name among Ihose who main- 
tained the existence of a distinction, at least in 
Hellenistic Greek ; Beza among those who denied 
it Perhapd here, as in so many cases, the truth 
did not absolutely lie with the combatants on either 
part, but lay ralher between them, though mnch 
nearer to one part than Ihe other ; the most reason^ 
able ccmclusion, after weighing all the evidence on 
either side, being this — that such a distinction did 
exist, and was allowed by many, but was by no 
means recognized or observed by all. 

In classical Greek avaJBtifia is quite tfa« predotni* 
nant form, and that which alone Attic writers allow 
(Lobeck, Phrynichus^ pp. 249, 446). It is there the 
technical word by which all such costly offerings as 
were presented to the gods, and then suspended or 
otherwise exposed to view in their temples, all by 
the Bomans termed ^ doiiaria,' as ladpods, crowns, 
silver and golden vases, and the like, were called ; 
which were in this way separated for ever from all 
common and profane uses, and openly dedicated to 
the honour of that deity to whom they were present- 
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ed Bt the first (Xenophon, An(A. v. 3. 5 ; PausaniaS) 
X.9). 

But with the translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Greek, a new thought demanded to find 
utt^imce. Those Scriptures spoke of t0o ways in 
which things and persons might be holy^ set apart 
fi>r God, devoted to Him. Hie children of Israel 
were devoted to Him ; God was glorified in them : 
the wicked Canaanites were devoted to Him ; Qt>d 
was glorified on them. This awful fact, that things 
and persons might be devoted to Him for good, and 
for evil ; that there was such a thing as being ^ ac- 
cursed to the Zord " (Josh. vi. 17 ; cf. Deut. xiii. 16 ; 
Numb. xxL 1 — 3) ; that of the spoil of the same 
city, a part might be consecrated to the Lord in 
His treasury, and a part uttwly destroyed, and yet 
this part and that be alike dedicated to Him (Josh, 
vi 19, 21) ; that in more ways than one a thing 
might be holy to Him (Lev. xvii. 28), — claimed its 
expression and utterance now, and found it in the 
two uses of one word ; which, while it remained the 
same, just differenced itself enough to indicate in 
which of the two senses it was employed. And 
here let it be observed, that those who find separa- 
tion from God as the central idea of avdOefiay are 
quite unable to trace a common bond of meaning 
between it and avddrjfiaj which last is plainly sepa- 
ration to God ; or to show the point at which they 
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diverge from one another. Bather is it separation 
to God in both cases.* 

Already in the Septuagint we begin to find 
cofaBrifjLa and avaOefia disengaging themselves from 
one another, and from a confused and promiscuous 
nse. How far, indeed, the distinction is observed 
there, and whether universally, it is hard to deter- 
mine, from the variety of readings in various edi- 
tions ; but in one of the later critical editions (that 
of Tischendorf, 1850), many passages (such for in- 
stance as Judith xvi. 19 ; Lev. xxvii. 28, 29), which 
appear in some earlier editions negligent of the 
distinction, are observant of it In the New Testa- 
ment the distinction that avadrifia is used to express 
the ' sacrum ' in a better sense, avdOcfia in a worse, 
is invariably maintained. It must be allowed, in- 
deed, that the passages there are not numerous 
enough to convince a gainsayer ; he may attribute 
to hazard the fact that they fall in with this distinc- 

* Flacius IllyricuB {davi^ Scriptural a. v. Anathema^ exeellent- 
\j explains the manner in which the two apparently opposed 
meanings unfold themselves from a single root: Anathema igitur 
est res ant persona Deo obligata-ant addicta; sive quia Ei ab 
hominibus est pietatis causft oblata: sive quia jnstitift Dei talcs, ob 
singularia aliqua piacnla veluti in suos carceres poanasqne abripuit, 

comprobante et declarante id etiam hominum sententift. DupHci 

enim de causd, Deus vult all quid habere; vel tanquam gratum 
acceptumque ac sibi oblatum ; yel tanquam sibi exosum, susque 
ine ao caatigAtioni sul^ctum ac debitum. 
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tion ; av^fffia occmring only onee : ^^ Some spake 
of the temple, how it wm ad<wnie<i with goodly 
stones and gifts " {oj/adijfiaac^ Lnke xxi. 5) ; and 
avdOefia no more than six times (Acts xxiii. 14 ; 
Eom. ix. 8 ; 1 Oor. xii. 3 ; xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, 9). 
Still none can deny that so far as these uses reach, 
they confirm this view of the matter ; while if we 
turn to the Greek Fathers, we shall find some of 
them indeed neglecting the distinction ; but others, 
and these of the greatest among them, not merely 
implicitly allowing it, as does Clemens of Alexan* 
dria (CbA. ad Gen. 4), avdOrjiui yeyovafiev rw Se^ 
trrrkp Xpurrov : where the context plainly shows the 
meaning to be, we have become a codly offering to 
God; but explicitly recognising and drawing out 
the difference with accuracy and precision. See, 
for instance, Chrysostom, Horn. xvi. in Mom,^ as 
quoted in Suicer's The%av/ru8^ s. v. dvaOeyji. 

And thus, putting all which has been urged to- 
gether, — the d priori probability, drawn from simi- 
lar phenomena in all languages, that the two forms 
of a word would gradually have two different mean- 
ings attached to them ; the wondrous way in which 
the two aspects of dedication to God are thus set 
out by slightly different forms of the same word ; 
the fact that every place in the New Testament, 
where the words occur, falls in with this scheme ; 
the usage, though not perfectly consistent, of later 
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ecclesiftsttcal books, — I cannot font eondnde that 
avaS^ifia and avd$€fLa are emplojed not aocidentallf 
by the sacred writers of the New Covenant in di*» 
ferent senses ; font that St. lioke nses opdOfffAo, foe* 
canse he intends to express that which is dedicated 
to God for its own honour as well as tor God^i 
glory ; St Panl nses oyo^/tio, foecanse he intends 
that which is devoted to God, font devoted, as were 
the Canaanites of old, to his honour indeed, font its 
own utter loss ; even as in the end every intelligent 
being, capable of knowing and loving God, must 
be either ovoB^fAa or amdefm to Him. (See Wit* 
sins, J£i80. Sac. vol. ii. p. 54, sqq. ; Deyling, 0hi8* 
Sao, vol. ii. p. 495, sqq.) 



§ vi. — irpo^ffrevw, fiavrevofuu. 

n^^o^tfTtAm is a word of ccoistant oecnirence in 
the Kew Testament ; puurrevofuu occurs font once, 
namely at Acts xvi. 16 ; where of the girl possessed 
with the " spirit of divination," or spirit of Apollo, 
it is said that she '' brought her masters much gain 
hf wothmyifig^^ (jiavrevofiivff). The abstinence from 
the use of this word on all other occasions, and the 
use of it on this one, is very observable, furnishing 
as it does a very notable ozample of that instinctive 
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wisdom wherewith the inspire writers keep aloof 
from all words, the employment of which would 
have tended to break down the distinction between 
heathenism and revealed religion. Thus cvSat^yia, 
although from a heathen point of view a religious 
word, for it ascribes happiness to the favour of the 
deity, is yet never employed to express Christian 
blessedness ; nor could it fitly have been so, haifjuav, 
which supplies its base, involving polytheistic error. 
In like manner dper^j the standing word in heathen 
ethics for * virtue,* is of very rarest occurrence in 
the New Testament ; it is found but once in all the 
writings of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8) ; and where else 
(which is only in the Epistles of St. Peter), in quite 
different uses from those in which Aristotle employs 
it.* In the same way ^fty, which gives us 'ethics,' 
occurs only on a single occasion, and, which indi* 
cates that its absence elsewhere is not accidental, 
this once is in a quotation from a heathen poet 
(1 Cor. XV. 33). The same precision in maintaining 
these lines of demarcation is again strikingly mani- 
fested in the fact of the constant use of 0\MruKn"qpvov 
for the altar of the true God, occurring as it does 
more than twenty times in the books of the New 
Covenant, while on the one occasion when an hea- 

' Verbtim nimium humile^— 'Ab BeziK a^contitiDg for its dbseDc«^ 
my^^—A com donia S. S. eomparetor. 
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then altar has need to be named, the word ia 
changed, and instead of dvavacrripvov ('altare'), 
fio»fjko^ ('ara') is used (Acts xvii. 23); the feeling 
which dictated the exclusion of y3tt/i^9 long survi* 
ving in the Church, so that, as altogether pro&ne, 
it was quite shut out from Christian terminology 
(Augusti, Hamdhuok der ChrisUicher Archdologiej 
voL i. p. 412). 

In conformity with this same law of moral fit- 
ness in the selection of words, we meet with vpo- 
ffnp-evetv as the constant word in the New Testament 
to express the prophesying by the Spirit of God ; 
while directly a sacred writer has need to make 
mention of the lying art of heathen divination, he 
employs this word no longer, but fiapreveaffai in 
preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8 ; Deut xviii. 10). 
What the essential difference between the two 
things, prophesying and soothsaying, the * weissa- 
gen ' and the * wahrsagen ' is, and why it was ne- 
cessary to keep them distinct and apart by different 
terms used to designate the one and the other, we 
shall best perceive and understand, when we have 
considered the etymology of one, at least, of the 
words. MavT€vofjbai being from fjuivrt^y is through 
it connected, as Plato has taught us, with fuzvta and 
fuiivojMu. It will follow from this, tliat the word 
has reference to the tumult of the mind, the fury, 
the temporary madness under which those were, 
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%ho were supposed to be possessed by tlie"^god, 
during the time that they delivered their oracles ; 
this mantic fury of theirs displaying itself in the 
eyes rolling, the lips foaming, the hair flying, with 
all other tokens of a more than natural agitation.^ 
It is quite possible that these symptoms were some- 
times produced, as no doubt they were often height- 
ened, in the seers, Pythonesses, Sibyls and the like, 
by the use of drugs, or by other artificial means. 
Yet no one who believes that real spiritual forces 
underlie all forms of idolatry, but will also believe 
that there was often much more in these manifesta- 
tions than mere trickery of this kind ; no one with 
any insight into the awful mystery of the false wor- 
ships of the world, but will believe that these symp- 
toms were the evidence and expression of an actual 
connexion in which these persons stood to a spirit- 
ual world — a spiritual world, indeed, which was 
not above them, but beoeath. 

* Cicero, who loves to bring out, where he can, superiorities of 
the Latin language oyer the Greek, claims, and I think with rea- 
son, such a superiority here, in that the Latin has * divinatio,' a 
word embodying the divine character of prophecy, and the fact 
that it was a gift of the gods, where the Greek had only fiapTntnt 
which, seizing not the thing itself at any central point, did no 
more than set forth one of the external signs which accompanied 
its giving. (JDe Divin. i 1) : Ut alia nos melius raulta quam 
Grsci, sic huic pnestantissime rei nomen nostri a divia ; Grseci, 
ut Plato interpretatur, a furore duxerant. 
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Bevelation, on the other hfmd, knows nothing 
of this mantic fury, except to condemn it. " The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets " 
(1 Cor. xiv. 82). The true prophet is, indeed, rapt 
ont of himself; he is ^' in the Spirit '' (Bev. i. 10) ; 
he is '^ in an ecstasy " (Acts xi. 5) ; he is inro Ilvet^ 
futro9 ^Ayiov ^€p6fA€vo^ (2 Pet. i. 21), which is 
very much more than * mored,' as we have rendei-ed 
it ; rather ^ getrieben,' as Be Wette ; and we must 
not go so far in our opposition to heathen and Mon- 
tanist error as to deny this, which some, especially 
of those engaged in controversy with the Montanists, 
have done. But then he is not heside himself; he 
is lified <ibove^ not thus set heside, his every-day sel£ 
It is not discord and disorder, but a higher harmo- 
ny, a diviner order, that is introduced into his soul; 
so that he is not as one oyerfoome in the region of 
1x18 lower life by forces stronger than his own, by 
an insurrection from beneath ; but his spirit is lifir 
ed out of that region into a clearer atmosphere, a 
diviner day, than any in which at other times it is 
permitted him to breathe. All that he before had 
still remains his, only purged, exalted, quickened, 
by a powCT higher than his own, but yet not alien 
to his own ; for man is most truly man, when he is 
most filled with the fulness of God.* Even within 

' See John Smith, the Cambridge Flaionistk On Prophecy : du i. 
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the sphere of heathenism itself, the superior digni- 
ty of the irpo^ijTri^ to the fiavri^ was recognised; 
and recognised on these very grcwinds. Thus there 
is a well known and often cited passage in the Ti- 
mmts of Plato (71 e^ 78 «, &), where exactly f&r this 
reason, tha4; the jiavri^ is one in whom the powers 
of the understanding are suspended, who, according 
to the derivation* of the word, more or less rcnges^ 
the line is drawn broadly and distinctly between 
him and the ^/do^ti;?, the former is subordinated 
to the latter, and his utterances only allowed to pass 
after they have received the seal and approbation 
of the other. The truth which the best heaths 
philosophy had a glimpse of here, was permanently 
embodied in the Christian Church in the fact that, 
while it assumed the 'rrpoffnfreveifV to itself, it ascribed 
the fiavreietrdav to that heathenism which it was 
about to displace and overthrow. 

Tke ^efmoi of tke trme prvfMieal Spirit from «a tntkwMUiieai 
Jmpo9tuw» 
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§ vii. — TifUDpia, xoKaavi. 

Of these words the former occurs but once in 
the New Testament (Heb. x. 29), and the latter only 
twice (Matt. xxv. 46 ; 1 John iv. 18). In nfiwpia^ 
according to its classical use, the vindicative charac- 
ter of the punishment is the predominant thought ; 
it is the Latin 'ultio ;' punishment as satisfying the 
inflicter's sense of outraged justice, as defending his 
own honour, or that of the violated law ; herein its 
meaning agrees with its etymology, being from rt/i^;, 
and ovpo^j apdto^ the guardianship or protectorate of 
honour. In xoXaaf^, on the other hand, is more the 
notion of punishment as it has reference to the cor- 
rection and bettering of him that endures it ; it is 
^ castigatio,' and has naturally for the most part a 
milder use than nfimpla. Thus we find Plato 
(Protag. 323 e\ joining KoKatr^vi and vov0^ri<r$v; 
together : and the whole passage to the end of the 
chapter is eminently instructive as to the distinction 
between the words : oiSeiv #coXaf€t tow c£ucQwn<K 
OTi rfiucqcev^ ocTt^ fit) &cwep dtipiop aXoyUrro)^ r«- 
fioi>p€iTaiy . . . dXKa tov fiiWovro^ X^pt^Vj iva fiif 
aidi^ aSi/cqcrtf : the same change of the words which 
he employs, occurring again twice or thrice in the 
sentence. Compare an instructive chapter in Cle* 
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mens of Alexandria, Strom, iv. 24* And this is 
Aristotle's distinction {JRhet. i. -10) : Buu^pet Sk rt^ 
fuopia teal KoXaai^ ^ fikp yhp KoKaai^ rod ircurxpvroi 
iv€Kd ioTVir 71 he ri^/Motplaj rov voiovpto^, Xva airo^ 
. v\ffpf»d^ : cf. Mldo. Nic. iv. 5 : rifuapia wavei t% 
opyij^j ^Sovffv ami 1% XiJin;9 ifiiroiowra. 

It would be a very serious error, however, to 
attempt to transfer this distinction in its enlireness 
to the words as employed in the New Testament 
The KoKaai^ arnvvo*; of Matt. xxv. 46, as it plainly 
itself declares, is no corrective and therefore tem- 
porary discipline ; it can be no other than the add- 
vaT09 rifjuapla (Josephus, JS. «/] ii. 8. 11), the alSioi 
rifjuopiai (Plato, -4a?. 372 a), with which the Lord 
elsewhere threatens finally impenitent men (Mark 
ix. 43 — 48) ; for in proof that xoKaais had acquired 
in Hellenistic Greek this severer sense, and was 
used simply as punishment or torment, with no ne- 
cessary underthought of the bettering through it 
of him who endured it, we have only to refer to 
such passages as the following : Josephus, AnU. xv. 
2. 2 ; Philo, De Agricul, 9 ; MaH. Polyoa/r. 2 ; 2 
Mace. iv. 38 ; Wisd. of Sol. xix. 4. This much, in- 
deed, of Aristotle's distinction still remains, and 
may be recognised in the sacred usage of flie words, 
that in koXoutvs the relation of the punishment to 
the punished, in rifjuopia to the punisher, is pre^ 
dominant. 
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§ viii. — aXTjffi]^;, a\i]0ip6<;. 

In tihie Latin * verax * and * veras ' would eer^ 
rally represent these two words, and in the main 
reproduce the distinctions existing between them ; 
indeed the Vulgate does commonly by their aid in- 
dicate whether akf)6ifi or aXi^tm stands in the 
original: but the English language has only the 
one word * true * by which to render them both ; so 
that of necessity, and by no fault of the translators, 
the difference between tiiem disappears in our ver- 
sion. And yet this difference is a most real one. 
What exactly the nature of it is, a single example 
will at once make evident. God is ©w ikf^dij^y 
and He is Bto^ akrfiufo^ : but very different attri- 
butes and prerogatives are ascribed to Him by the 
one epithet, and by the other. God is aKf}drfi (John 
iii. 33 ; Rom. iii. 4 ; — = verax), inasmuch as He can- 
not lie, as He is ay^exAry; (Tit. i. 2), the truth-speak- 
ing, and the truth-loving God (cf. Euripides, ibn, 
1654). But He is aXi/ftw? (1 Thess. i. 9; Johnxvii. 
3 ; -=* verus), very God, as distinguished from idols, 
and all other fel«e gods, the dreams of the diseased 
fency of man, having no substantial existence in 
the actual wwld of realities, "Tlie adjectives in 
-irW)9 express the material out of which anything is 
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made, or rather they imply a mixed relation, of 
quality and origin, to the object denoted by the sub- 
stantive from which they are derived. Thus f vX-t- 
P09 means ' of wood,' ' wooden ; ' [oarpaK-L-viyi, ' of 
earth,' * earthen ; ' wi\-t-i/o9, ' of glass,' ^ glassy ; '] 
and aKi]0'irv6^ signifies ^ genuine,' made up of tiliat 
which is true [that which in chemical language has 
truth for its stuff and base]. This last adjective is 
particularly applied to express that which is all that 
it pretends to be ; for instance pure gold as opposed 
to adulterated metal." (Donaldson, JVew Gratyhis, 
p. 426.) 

It will be seen from this last remark that it does 
not of necessity follow, that whatever may be con- 
trasted with the aXifjdivo^^ should thereby be con- 
cluded to have no substantial existence, to be alto- . 
gether false and fraudulent. Inferior and subordi- 
nate realizations, partial and imperfect anticipations, 
of the truth^ may be set over against the truth in 
its highest fonn, in its ripest and completest devel- 
opment ; and then to this last alone the title d\7f0ir 
V09 will be vouchsafed. Thus Xenophon affirms of 
Cyrus {Anab. i. 9. 17), that he commanded a\ij0ivov 
arpdreufia^ an army indeed, an army deserving the 
name ; but would not have altogether refrised this 
name of ' army ' to inferior hosts ; and Plato {Tim, 
25 a), calling the sea beyond the Straits of Hercu- 
les^ iriXayo^ Sptw^ oKrfdivos ttovto?, would say that 
3 
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it alone realized to the fuU the idea of the great 
ocean deep ; cf. Pol. i. 347 d: o r^ Bvrt a\r)0ip6^ 
&fyX<ov. We should frequently miss the exact force 
of the word, we should, indeed, find ourselves en- 
tangled in many and serious embarrassments, if we 
understood it necesaa/riVy as the true opposed to the 
Mse. Bather it is very often the substantial as 
opposed to the shadowy and outlinear ; as Origen 
(m Joan. torn. ii. § 4) has well expressed it : oKridtvo^^ 
irpo^ avriSicuTTokrfv ctkuL^ koI tvttov koX eixovo^. 
Thus, at Heb. viii. 2, mention is made of the cr^iyi^ 
aK7)0ivri into which our great High Priest entered ; 
which, of course, does not imply that the tabernacle 
in the wilderness was not also most truly pitched 
iit God's bidding, and according to the pattern 
which he had shown; but only that it, and all 
things in it, were weak earthly copies of things 
which had a real and glorious existence in heaven 
(avTiTvira r&v oKtfdtv&p) ; the passing of the Jewish 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies, with all else 
pertaining to the worldly sanctuary, being but the 
aKut r&v fieXKovrmv a^ad&Vy while the a&fuiy the 
filling up of these outlines, was of and by Christ 
(OoLii. 17).» 

' This F. Spanheim (Ihtb. JEvang, 106) has well put : 'AA^ieem 
in Scripture Sacrft interdum sumitur ethice, et opponitur falsitati 
et mendacio; interdum mystice, et opponitur tjpis et umbris, ut 
ihsAp illis respondens^ que Veritas alio mode etiam a&iM vocatar a 
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When in like manner it is said, " The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and 1/ruth came by Jesus 
Christ " (John i. 17), it is plain that the antithesis 
cannot lie between the false and the true, but only 
between the imperfect and the perfect, the shadowy 
and the substantial. So too the Eternal Word is 
declared to be to ^w to dXrfdtvov (John i. 9), not 
denying thereby that the Baptist was also " a burn- 
ing and a shining light " (John v. 35), or that the 
faithful are "lighte in the world" (Phil. ii. 16; 
Matt. V. 14), but only claiming for a Greater than 
all to be " the Light which lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world." * Christ declares Himself 
o a/9T09 o oKTfdivo^ (John vi. 32), not that the bread 
which Moses gave was not also " bread of heaven " 
(Ps. cv. 40), but it was such only in a secondary 
inferior degree ; it was not food in the highest sense, 

Spirita S. opposita rf o'lcif . G£ Deyling) Obss. Sac vol. iii p. 817 ; 
vol. iv. p. 548. 

^ Lampe (in loe.): Innuitur ergo hio oppositio turn lununarium 
naturalium, qualia fuere lux creationis, lux Israelitarum in -^gyp- 
to, lux columnsB ia deserto, lux gemmarum in pectoral i, quae non 
nisi umbrsB fuere hujus yerse lucis ; turn eorum, qui falso Be esse 
lumen hominum gloriantur, quales siglUatim fuere Sol et Luna 
Eoclesie Judaicn^ qui cum ortu hujus Lucie obscnrandi, Joel, ii 
81 ; turn denique verorum quoque luminarium, sed in minore gra- 
du, quseque omue suum lumen ab hoc Lumine mutuantur, qualia 
annt omnes Sancti, Doctoree^ Angeli lucis, ipse denique Joannes 
Baptista. 
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inasmuch as it did not nourish up unto eternal life 
those that ate it (John vi. 49). He was ri afirrcTu)^ 
fl oKrfiivri (John xv. 1), not thereby denying that 
Israel also was God's vine, which we know it was 
(Ps. Ixxx. 8 ; Jer. ii. 21), but only affirming that 
none but He realized this name, and all that it im- 
plied, to the full (Hos. X. 1 ; Deut. xxxii. 32).* It 
would be easy to follow this up further ; but these 
examples, which the thoughtful student will observe 
are drawn chiefly from St. John, may suffice. The 
fact that in his writings the word aXi/^tz/o? is used 
two and twenty times as against five tim,es in aU 
the rest of the New Testament, is one which he will 
scarcely dismiss without a thought. 

To sum up then, as briefly as possible, the dif- 
ferences between the two words, we may affirm of 
the a\7)0i]<:, that he fulfils the promise of his lips, 
but the a\r)0w6<; the wider promise of his name. 
Whatever that name imports, taken in its highest, 
deepest, widest sense, that he realizes to the full. 

' Lampe: Chiistos est Yitis yera, . . . et quk taUa prceponi, quin 
et opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoc symbolo in scrip- 
tis propheticis pinguntur. 
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§ix. — depdirtav, Sovko^;^ SidKOVO^;^ irrrr)p€Tf}^, 

The only passage in the New Testament in 
which depawmv occurs is Heb. iii. 6 : " And Moses 
verily was faithful in all his house, as a servarU " 
(«9 0€pdir<ov), The allusion here to Numb. xii. 7 is 
manifest ; at which place the Septuagint has given 
depdirtov as its rendering of w ; which yet is not 
its constant rule ; for it has very frequently render- 
ed it not by OepdircaPj but by SovK(y:. Out of this 
latter rendering, no doubt, we have, at Eev. xv. 3, 
the phrase, Mapvafj<: 6 SouXo^ rov ©eov. From the 
fact that the Septuagint translates the same Hebrew 
word, now by SoOXo?, now by depdirmv^ it will not 
follow that there is no diflference between the words ; 
nor yet that there may not be occasions when the 
one would be far more appropriately employed than 
the other ; but only that there are other occasions 
which do not require the bringing out into promi- 
nence of that which constitutes the difference be- 
tween them. And such real difference there is. 
The hovXjof: (opposed to iKevBepo^^ Eev. xiii. 16 ; xix. 
18 ; Plato, Oorg. 602 d) is one ill a permanent rela- 
tion of servitude to another, and that, altogether 
apart from any ministration to that other at the 
present moment rendered ; but the depdwav is the 
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performer of present services without respect to 
the fact whether as a freeman or a slave he renders 
them ; and thns, as will naturally follow, there goes 
constantly with the word the sense of one whose 
services are tenderer, nobler, freer than those of 
the SovKfK. In the verb ffepaireveiv (' curare *), as 
distingnished from SovTuveiv^ and connected with 
* faveo,' * foveo,' ^aXw©, the nobler and more careful 
character of the service comes still more strongly 
out. It may be used of the physician's watchful 
tendance of the sick, man's service of God, and is 
beautifully applied by Xenophon {Mem, iv. 3. 9) to 
the care which the gods have of men. Thus Achil- 
les, in Homer, styles Patroclus his Oepdwav {II. xvi. 
244), one whose service was not constrained, but 
the officious ministration of love. Merioneus is 
0€pdira>v to Idomeneus (xxiii. 113), and all the 
Greeks are depdirovre^ "Ap^os (ii. 110 and often). 
So too in Plato {Symp. 203 c) Eros is styled the 
aicokovdo^ Ka\ Bepdirwv of Aphrodite. With all 
which agrees the definition of Hesychius: oi ip 
Sevripa ra^ei ^tkoi,\ of Ammonius: oi v^roreray/ie- 
VOL if>tKoi ; and of Eustathius : rc^p ^Ckaop oi Bpeurrt- 
Konepoi. 

It wiU be seen then that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, calling Moses a depdirwv in 
the house of God (iii. 5), implies that he occupied a 
more confidential position, that a freer service, a 
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higher dignity was his, than that merely of a BoSkoq, 
approaching more closely to that of an oucopofuxs in 
God's house ; and referring to Numb. xii. 6 — 8, we 
find, confirming this view, that a special dignity is 
there ascribed to Moses, lifting him above other 
SovXoc of God. It would have been well if in our 
Version it had been in some way sought to indicate 
the exceptional and more honourable title here 
given to him who " was iaithful in all God's house." 
The Vulgate has very well rendered depdiroav by 
* famulus,' (so Cicero, ' famulae Idaeae matris ') ; Tyn- 
dal and Cranmer by * minister,' which perhaps is 
as good a word as in English coulci have been 
found. 

Neither ought the distinction between htaicowi^ 
and hovXof: to be lost sight of and let go in the ren- 
dering of the New Testament. There is no diffi- 
culty in preserving it. Auucovo^, not from hia and 
Kovi^ one who in his speed runs through the dust 
— a mere fanciful derivation, and forbidden by the 
quantity of Suucovo*: — is probably from the same 
root as has given us SuaxtOj ^to hasten,' or- 'pursue.' 
The difference between Sicucopo*: on one side, and 
SovXo^ and depdirav on the other, is that Sidtcovo^ 
represents the servant in his activity for the work 
{Suitcoveiv Tt, Eph. iii. 7 ; Col. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6), 
not in his relation either servile, as that of the Sou- 
Xo9, or more voluntary, as in the case of the 0epd^ 
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TTf&Vj to a peraon. The attendants at a feast, and 
these with na respect to their condition as one of 
freedom or servitude, are as such Sid/copoc (John ii. 
5 ; Matt. xxii. 13).^ What has just been said of the 
importance of m^ntaining the distinction between 
Soi)Xo9'and BiaKovo^ may be illustrated from the 
parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt. xxii. 2 — 14). 
With us the king's " servants " bring in the invited 
guests (ver. 3, 4, 8, 10), and his " servants " are bid- 
den to cast out him that had not on a wedding gar- 
ment (ver. 13) : but in the Greek, those, the bring- 
efs-in of the guests are SovXoi ; these, the fulfiUers 
of the king's sentence, are Suucopot — this distinction 
being a most real one, and belonging to the essen- 
tials of the parable ; the SovXoi being men, the am- 
bassadors of Christ who invite their brethren into 
His kingdom now, the SiaKopoi the angels, who in 
all the judgment acts at the end of the world ever- 
more appear as the executors of the Lord's, will. 
However the point of the parable may not turn 
on the distinction between them, yet they may no 
more be confounded than the SovTi^i and Oepiarai 
of Matt. xiii. 27, 30 ; cf. Luke xix. 24. 

'TmjpiTfj^y which only remains to be considered, 
is a word drawn originally from military matters ; 
he is the rower (from ipiaaofj ^ remigo '), as distin- 
guished from the soldier on board a war-galley; 
then the performer of any strong and hard labour ; 
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then the subordinate official that waits to accomplish 
the commands of his superior, as the orderly that 
attends a commander in war (Xenophon, Cyrop. vi. 
2. 13). In this sense, as a minister to perform cer- 
tain defined functions for Paul and Barnabas, Mark 
was their inrTjpirryi (Acts xiii. 6) ; and in this official 
sense of lictor, apparitor, and the Hke, we find the 
word constantly, indeed predominantly used in the 
New Testament (Matt. v. 26 ; Luke iv. 20 ; John 
vii. 32 ; xviii. 18 ; Acts v. 22). He mention of both 
BovXoi and innjpiTai together (John xviii. 18) would 
be alone sufficient to indicate that a difference is 
there observed between them ; and from this differ- 
ence it will follow that he who struck the Lord on 
the fece (John xviii. 32) could not be, as some have 
supposed, the same whose ear He had but just 
healed (Luke xxii. 51), seeing that this last was a 
SovXo<;j that profane striker an vTrrjpirTj^ of the High 
Priest. The meanings of Suucovo^ and vTnjpirr)^ are 
much more nearly allied ; they do in fact continu- 
ally run into one another, and there are a multitude 
of occasions on which they might be promiscuously 
used ; the more offioial character of the \nr'qperri<i is 
the point in which the distinction between them 
resides. 
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Of these three words, the first is used always in 
a bad sense ; the second is a middle term, capable 
of a good interpretation, capable of an evil, and 
lying pretty evenly between the two ; the third is 
quite predominantly used in a good sense, though 
it too has not altogether escaped being employed in 
an evil. 

AeCKia^ the Latin ^ timer,' having Opcunrn^j or 

* temerity,' for its opposite (Plato, Tim, 87 «), is our 

* cowardice.' It occurs only once in the New Tes- 
tament, 2 Tim. i. 7 ; biit SeiKido), John xiv. 27 ; and 
Sei\6<s, Matt. viii. 26 ; Mark iv. 40 ; Eev. xxi. 8. In 
this last passage the SetXoi beyond doubt are those 
who in time of persecution have, out of fear of what 
they should suflfer, denied the faith. It is joined to 
avavBpeia (Plato, Phcedr. 254 e; Legg. 859 J); to 
yjrvxp6Tr)<; (Plutarch, Fai. Max. 17) ; to &\v<rt9 (2 
Mace. iii. 24) ; is ascribed by Josephus to the spies 
who brought an ill report of the Promised Land 
{Antf, iii. 15. 1) ; being constantly set over against 
avSpeia, e^ fe^Xo? over against avSpew : as for exam- 
ple, in the long discussion on valour and cowardice 
in Plato's Protagoras^ 360 d; and see the lively 
description of the SepKo^ in the Characters (29) of 
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Theophrastus. AeCKia does Bot of course itself al- 
low that it is sucb, but would shelter itself under 
the more honourable title of eiXdfitia (Philo, De 
FortU. 739) ; pleads for itself that it is atrjtaXHa 
(Plutarch, Anim. cm Corp. App. Pej. 3 ; Philo, Qvod 
Det, Pot Insid. 11)- 

^o/So^y answering to the Latin term ^ metus,' is a 
middle term, and as such it is used in the New Tes- 
tament sometimes in a bad sense, but oftener in a 
good. Thus in a bad sense, Rom. viii. 15 ; 1 John 
iv. 18; c£ Wisd. of Sol. xvii. 11; but in a good, 
Actsix. 31 ; Eom, iii. 18 ; Eph. vi. 5 ; 1 Pet. L 17. 
^6^a<; being thus fidaov^ Plato, in the passage from 
the Protagoras referred to above, adds alaxpo^ to 
it, as often as he would indicate the timidity which 
misbecomes a man. 

EvKafieta^ which only occurs twice in the New 
Testament (Heb. v. 7 ; xii. ^), and on each occa- 
sion signifies piety contemplated on the side in 
which it is a fea/r of God, is of course from ev \afjL- 
fidveaOcUy the image underlying the word being that 
of the careful taking hold, the cautious handling, of 
some precious yet delicate vessel, which with ruder 
or less anxious handling might easily be broken. 
But such a carefiilness and cautiousness in the con- 
ducting of aflfairs, springing as no doubt in part it 
does from a fear of miscarriage, easily lies open to 
the charge of timidity. Thus Demosthenes claims 
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for himself that he was only cvXa/Sif^, where his 
enemies charged him with being SetXoV and aroXfio^. 
It is not wonderful then that fear should have come 
to be regarded as an essential element of eiikdfieia^ 
though for the most part no dishonourable fear, but 
such as a wise and good man might not be ashamed 
to entertain. Cicero, Tuse. iv. 6: Declinatio [a 
malis] si cum ratione fiet, caiUio appelletur, eaque 
intelligatur in solo esse sapiente ; quse autem sine 
ratione et cum examinatione humili atque &act£, 
nominetur Tuettcs. He has probably the definition 
of the Stoics in his eyes. These, while they disal- 
lowed ^^09 as a wdOo<Sy admitted evXo/Scm into the 
circle of virtues. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 116 : 
rifv Si evXdfieiav [evaanLav (jnurlv elpai] r^ 4^off^j 
oiamf evkoyov €KK\i(riv (f>ol3ff0i](r€(r0ai fiiv yiLp^rov 
tro^v ovhafjL&^y edXafirfdija'ea'Oat BL It is joined to 
vrpovoia by Plutarch, Marc, 9 ; and set over against 
OpoKTo^ by Demosthenes, 517. 



§ xi. — fCOfcUiy TTOtnjplaj Koxwfitva,, 

We are probably at first inclined to regard koxUi 
in the New Testament as expressing the whole 
complex of moral evil, as vice in general ; and in 
this latitude no doubt it is often used. Thus, ap^aX 
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zeal Ko/euu are ' virtues and vices ' (Aristotle, £het. 
ii. 12 ; Plutarch, Conj. Prodc. 25, and continually); 
while Cicero {Tusc. iv. 15) refases to translate xoKia 
by ' malitia,' choosing rather to coin ^ vitiositas ' for 
the occasion, giving this as his reason : Nam mali- 
Ua certi cujusdam vitii nomen est, vitiositas om- 
nium ; showing plainly that in his eye /caxla was 
the name not of one vice, but of all. Yet a little 
consideration of th^ passages in which it occurs in 
the New Testament, must make evident that it is 
not there so used ; for then we should not find it as 
one in a long catalogue of sins (Rom. i. 29 ; Col. iii. 
8) ; seeing that in it alone the others would all have 
been contained. We must therefore seek for it a 
more special meaning, and bringing it into compari- 
son with TToi^/oui, we shall not err in saying that 
Kaxia is more the evil habit of mind, wovqpia rather 
the outcoming of the same. Thus Calvin says of 
Kaicia (Eph. iv. 32) : Significat hoc verbo [Aposto- 
lus] cmimi pramtatem quse humanitati et sequitati 
est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nuncupatur. Our 
English translators, rendering KoucLa so often by 
< malice' (Eph. iv. 32; 1 Cor. v. 8; xiv. 20; 1 
Pet. ii. 1), show that they regarded it in the same 
light. 

But the 7row7/309 is, as Hesychius calls him, 6 
hpcLOTVKo^ Tov KUKov^ thc actlvc workcr out of evil ; 
the German * Bdsewicht,' or as Beza {Armoit. in 
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Matt, V. 37) has drawn the distinction : Significat 
vovripo^ aliquid amplins quam luuc&iy nempe enm 
qui sit in omni scelere exea^citatus, et ad injuriam 
cuivis inferendam totus comparatus. He is, accord* 
ing to the derivation of the word, o irapex^v vivov^j 
or one that, as we say, "puts others to trouble ;" 
and irovffpla is the cupiditas nocendi ; or as Jeremy 
Taylor explains it : " aptness to do shrewd turns, 
to delight in mischiefs and tragedies ; a loving to 
trouble our neighbour and to do him ill offices; 
crossness, perverseness, and peevishness of action 
in our intercourse" {Doctrine and Practice qf 
H^ntcmccj iv. 1). If the muco^ is opposed to 
the dyaOo^^ and the ipavXo^ to the xaXoicayctdisy 
the irovijpo^ would find his exact contrast in the 

While these words, Ka/cla and wovripia^ occur 
several times in the New Testament, xweoi^BeM 
ocurs there but once, namely, in St. Paul's long 
and fearful enumeration of the wickednesses with 
which the Gentile world was filled (Eom. i. 29), 
and never in the Septuagint. We have translated 
it ' malignity.' When, however, we take it in this 
wider meaning, it is very difficult to assign to it any 
district which has not been already preoccupied 
either by xaxia or irovrfpia. Even supposing the 
elact limits which separate these two words have 
not been perfectly traced, yet between them they 
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will have left little or no room unappropriated 
for * malignity ' to occupy as peculiarly its own. It 
would therefore seem preferable to understand ko- 
ieo^0&a here in the more restricted meaning which 
it sometimes possesses. The Geneva version has 
done so, which has rendered it by a periphrasis, 
^Haking all things in the evil part;" which is ex- 
actly the definition that Aristotle, of whose ethical 
terminology the word forms a part, gives (Bhet ii 
13) : ecm yap KcucariOeui to hrl ro ;^€?poi/ inroXafifior 
veiv airapraj or, as Jeremy Taylor calls it, " a base- 
ness of nature by which we take things by the 
wrong handle, and expound things always in the 
worst sense;" the ^malignitas interpretantium ' 
(Pliny, ^, V. 7) ; * being exactly opposed to what 
Seneca {De Irdy ii. 24) has so beautifully called the 
' benigna rerum aestimatio.' For precisely this use 
of KOKoriOfa^ see Josephus, Antt. vii. 6. 1 ; cf. 2 Sam. 
X. 3. This giving to all words and aotions of others 
their most un&vourable interpretation Aristotle 
marks as one of the vices of the old, in that mourn- 
ful, yet for the Christian most instructive, passage, 
which has been referred to just now ; they are 
KaKoridet^ and ica^^uTroTrrot, "We shall scarcely err 
then, taking Kwcoriduay at Kom. i. 29, in this nar- 

* flow striking, by the way, this use of * interpretor/ as * to 
interpret awry/ in Tacitus (himself probably not wholly untouched 
with the Yice), Pliny, and the other writers of their age. 
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rower meaning ; the position which it occupies in 
St. Paul's list of sins entirely justifies us in regard- 
ing it as that peculiar form of evil which manifests 
itself in a malignant interpretation of the actions 
of others, an attributing of them all to the worst 
motive. 

Nor should we take leave of the word without 
noticing the deep psychological truth attested in 
this its secondary employment — this truth, I mean; 
that the evil which we find in ourselves causes us 
to suspect and believe evil in others. The komo- 
rfiri^y according to the original constitution of the 
word, is he that is himself of an ^vil f^Oo^ or moral 
habit : but such an one projects himself, and the 
motives which actuate him, into others, sees him- 
self in them ; and as Love on the one side, in those 
glorious words of Schiller, 

" delightedly believes 
Divinities, being itself divine^" 

SO that which is itself thoroughly evil, finds it al- 
most impossible to believe anything but evil in 
others. The reader of the Hepvilic of Plato will 
remember that remarkable passage (iii. 409 a, J), 
in which Socrates, showing how it is good for phy- 
sicians to have had chiefly to do with the sick, but 
not for teachers and rulers with bad men, accounts 
for the fact that the yet uncorrupted young men 
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are cui^de^?^ as over against the tcaxoijB^i^j on tbis 
ground, namely, are ovk I^ovtc? ev eavrovi wapa- 
Selyfuira o/JbOLOTraOrj rok irovriptwi. 



I xii. — dyaTrifw, <f>CKeio. 

We have not, I believe, in any case attempted 
to discriminate between these two words in our 
English Version.. It would not have been easy, 
perhaps i^t possible to have done it ; and yet there 
is often a difference between them, one very well 
worthy to have been noted, if this had lain within 
the compass of our language ; and which'makes 
the two words to stand very much in the same rela- 
tion to one another as ' diligo ' and ^ amo ' in the 
Latin. It may be worth our while to realize to 
ourselves the exact distinjQtJon; between these two 
Latin words, as it will help us much to understand 
that which exists between those which are the more 
immediate object of our inquiry. We have here 
abundant help from Cicero, who often sets the 
words in a certain instructive antithesis one to the 
other. Thus, writing to one friend of the affection 
in which he holds another {Ep. Fam. xiii. 47) : Ut 
scires ilium a me non diligi solum, verum etiam 
amoH; and again (Ad Brut. l)r: L. Clodius valde 
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me dUiffUy vel, ut ifi^rncanepop dieam, valde me 
amat. From these and yarious other passages to 
the same effect (there is an ample collection of them 
in Ddderlein's Zatein. Synoni/me, vol. iv. p. 98 sq.), 
we might conclude that ' amare,' which corresponds 
to <l>i\€lvy is stronger than * diligere,' which, as we 
shall see, corresponds to ayairdv : and this in a cer- 
tain sense is most true ; yet it is not a greater 
strength and intensity in the first word than in the 
second which accounts for these and for a multitude 
of similar employments of them. Emesti has suc- 
cessfully seized the law of their several uses, when 
he says : DUigere magis ad judicium, amcure vero 
ad intimum animi sensum pertinet. So that, in 
fact, Cicero in the passage first quoted is saying, — 
" I do not esteem the man merely, but I Icyoe him ; 
there is something of the passionate warmth of af- 
fection in the feeling with which I regard him." 

But from this it will follow, that while friena 
may desire rather 'amari' than ^diligi' by his 
friend, yet there are aspects in which the ^ diligi ' 
is a higher thing than the ' amari,' the aymraadai 
than the if>tXeZa0ai, The first expresses a more rea- 
soning attachment, of choice and selection (diligere 
•= deligere), from seeing in the object upon whom 
it is bestowed that which is worthy of regard ; or 
else from a sense that such was fit and due toward 
the person so regarded, as being a bene&ctor, or 
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the like ; while the second, without being necessa- 
rily an unreasoning attachnaent, does yet oftentimes 
give less account of itself to itself; is more instinct- 
ive, is more of the feelings, implies more passion ; 
thus Dion Cass. 44 : i^ChfiaaTe avrop 609 Traripa, kcu 
if/anrriirare «? exfefyyerqv. From this last fact it fol- 
lows, that when the 4>ikeiv is attributed to a person 
of one sex in regard to one of another, it generally 
implies the passion of love, and is seldom employed, 
but rather ayaTrop, where such is not intended. 
Take as an example of this the use of the two 
words in John xi. The sisters of Bethany send to 
Jesus to announce that His friend Lazarus is sick 
(ver. 3) : no misunderstanding is here possible, and 
the words therefore run thus: Si' ^tXetv aaO&fel: 
cf. ver. 36. But where the Saviour's affection to 
the sisters themselves is recorded, St. John at once 
changes the word, which, to unchaste ears at least, 
might not have sounded so well, and instead of ^*- 
X€*i/, expresses himself thus: riydnra hk o 'Itfcroih 
Tffv MdpdaPj K. T. \. (ver. 5). We have an instruct- 
ive example of the like variation between* the two 
words, and out of the same motives, at Wisd. viii. 
2, 3. At the same time the j>CKelv is not unusual to 
express the affection between persons of different 
sexes, and this where no passion, no ep©?, honour- 
able or dishonourable, is intended, if the case be 
one where nearness of blood at once and of itself 
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precludes the snppositipn of such, as that of a 
brother to a sister. See, for instance, Xenophon, 
Mem. ii. 7, 9, 11, a very useful passage in respect 
of the relation in which the two words stand to one 
another, and which shows us how the notions of 
respect and reverence are continually implied in 
the cvyatrav^ which, though of course not excluded 
by, are still not involved in, the if>CKjnv, Out of this 
which has been said it may be explained, that 
while men are continually bidden a^airav top Oeov 
(Matt. xxii. 37; Luke x. 27; 1 Cot. viii. 3), and 
good men declared to do so (Rom. viii. 28 ; 1 Pet 
i. 8 ; 1 John iv. 21), the ^Xeti/ rov Beov is com- 
manded to them never. The Father, indeed, both 
ayatra rov Tiov (John iii. 85), and also (f}tX€i rov 
Tiov (John v. 20) ; with the first of which statements 
such passages as ^Matt. iii. 17, with the second, as 
John i. 18 ; Prov. viii. 22, 30, may be brought into 
connexion. 

In almost all these passages of the New Testa- 
ment, the Vulgate, by the help of Miligo' and 
* amo,' has preserved and marked the distinction, 
which in each case we have been compelled to let 
go. It is especially to be regretted that at John 
xxi. 15 — 17 we have not been able to retain it, for 
the alternations there are singularly instructive, and 
if we would draw the whole meaning of the pas- 
sage forth, must not escape us unnoticed. On ocoa- 
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Mon of that tiireefold "Lovest thou Me?" which 
the risen Lord addresses to Peter, He asks him first, 
dyaTra^ /jl€ ; At this moment, when all the pulses 
in the heart of the now penitent Apostle are beat- 
ing with an earnest affection toward his Lord, this 
word on that Lord's lips sounds too cold ;.not suffi- 
ciently expressing the warmth of his personal affec- 
tion toward Him. Besides the question itself, which 
grieves and hurts Peter (ver. 17), there is an addi- 
tional pang in the form which the question takes, 
sounding as though it were intended to put him at 
a comparative distance from his Lord, and to keep 
him there ; or at least as not permitting him to ap- 
proach so near to Him as fain he would. He there- 
fore in his answer substitutes for it the word of a 
more personal love, <l>i\& a-e (ver. 15). When 
Christ repeats the question in the same words as at 
the first, Peter in his reply again substitutes his 
(f>i\j& for the ayaira<i of his Lord (ver. 16). And 
now at length he has conquered ; for when 
the third time his Master puts the question to 
him, He does it with the word which Peter feels 
will alone express all that is in his heart, and 
instead of the twice repeated dya'ira^j his word 
is 0tX€t9 now (ver. 17)/ The question, grievous 
in itself to Peter, as seeming to imply a doubt 
in his love, is not any longer made more griev- 
ous still, by the peculiar shape which it as- 
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sumeB.' All this subtle and delieate play of feeling 
disappears perforce, where the variation in liie 
words used is incapable of being reproduced. 

Let me observe in conclusion that l/ws, ipcofj 
€paaTij^, never occur in the New Testament, but 
the two latter occasionally in the Old ; ipaanj^ 
generally in a dishonourable sense (Ezek. xvi. S3 ; 
Hos. li. 6) ; yet once or twice (as Wisd. viii. 2 ; 
Prov. iv. 6) in a more honourable meaning, not as 
'amasius,' but ^amator.' A word or two on the 
causes of this their significant absence may here 
find place. In part, no doubt, the explanation of 
this absence is, that these words by the corrupt use 
of the world had become so steeped in earthly sen- 
sual passion, carried such an atmosphere of this 
about them, that the truth of God abstained from 
the defiling contact with them ; yea, found out a 
new word for itself rather than betake itself to one 
of these. For it should never be forgotten that the 
substantive dyd'rrrj is purely a Christian word, no 
example of its use occurring in any heathen writer 
whatever; the utmost they attained to here was 
^iXavOpamia and ^tXoSeX^uz, and the last indeed 
never in any sense but as the love between brethren 
in blood. This is Origen's explanation in an inter- 

^ Bengel generally has the honour rem acu tetigisse : here he 
has singularly missed it^ and is wholly astray : 6ymrw, amare^ eat 
Decessitndinis et affectilB ; <in\uvy diligere, judioii 
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esting diBcusBion on the subject, Prd. in CoffU. vol. 
iii. pp. 28 — 80. But the reason may lie deeper than 
this- "E/a®?, Kke so many other words, might have 
been assumed into nobler uses, might have been 
consecrated anew, despite of the deep degradation 
of its past history ; * and there were beginnings al- 
ready of this, in the Platonist use of the word, as 
the longing and yearning love after that unseen but 
eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges of which may 
here be everywhere traced.* But in the very fact 
that 1/30)9 did express this yearning love (in Plato's 
exquisite mythus, Symp. 203 h, "Epay^ is the child 
of Ilevia), lay the real unfitness of the- word to set 
forth that Christian love, which is not merely the 
sense of need, of emptiness, of poverty, with the 

^ On the 'attempt which Bome Christian writers hove made to 
distinguish between * amor' and ' dileetio' or 'caritas,' see Augns- 
tine, De Civ. Dei^ xiv. 7 : NonnuUi arbitrantur alind esse dilectio- 
nem sive caritatem, aliud amorem. Dicunt enim dil actionem acci- 
piendam esse in bono, amorem in malo. He shows, by many ex- 
amples of 'dileetio ' and * diligo ' used in an iU sense in the Latin 
Scriptures^ of ' amor ' and ' amo ' in a good, the impossibility of 
maintaining any such distinction. 

* I cannot regard as a step in this direction the celebrated 
words of Ignatius, Ad Rom. 1 : 6 ifjAs tlpus ioraipurau It is far 
more consistent with the genius of these l^atian Epistles to take 
ipws tubjeetively here; "My love of the world is crucified," t. «. - 
with Chiist, rather than objectively : ** Christ, the object of my love, 
is crucified." 
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longing after fulness, not the yearning after an in- 
visible Beauty ; but a love to God and to man, 
which is the consequence of a* love from God, al- 
ready shed abroad in the hearts of His people. 
The mere longing and yearning, which ep©? at the 
best would imply, has given place since the Incar- 
nation to the love which is.not in desire only, but 
also in possession. 



§ xiii. — BaKaaa'a^ iriXayo^. 

SdXaava^ like the Latin ' mare,' is the sea as 
contrasted with the land (Gen. i. 10 ; Matt, xxiii. 
15 ; Acts iv. 24). IleXayo?, closely allied with 
TrXaf , TrXarv^j ' flat,' is the level uninterrupted ex- 
panse of open water, the ' altum mare,' as distin- 
guished from those portions of it broken by islands, 
shut in by coasts and headlands.* Hippias, in 
Plato's Gorgids (338 a), charges the eloquent soph- 
ist, Prodicus, with a <f>€vy€iv ei^ to TreXayo? twi/ 

^ It need not be obserred that'^ adopted into Latin, it has the 
same meaning: 

Ut pelofftu tenuef e Tfttes, nee jam amplius uUa 
Occurrit tellua^ piaria undique et undique eoelum. 

Virgil, uEn, v. 8, 9. . 
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Xiyfov^ airoKpin^cana ^v,^ Breadth, and not depths 
save as quite an accessory notion, and as that which 
will probably find place in this open sea, lies in the 
word. Thus the murmuring Isarelites, in Philo 
( Vit Mas, 35), liken to a ireXayo^ the illimitable 
sand-flats of the desert ; and in Herodotus (ii. 92), 
the Nile overflowing Egypt is said veXayi^ew ra 
ireStay which yet it does not cover beyond the depth 
of a few feet. A passage which illustrates well the 
distinction between the words, occurs in the TimcBua 
of Plato (25 a^ h\ where the title of iriXajyo^ is re- 
fused to the Mediterranean sea ; that is but a har- 
bour, with the narrow entrance between the Pillars 
of Hercules for its mouth ; only the great Atlantic 
Ocean beyond can be acknowledged as uXtjOlw; 
irovTo^y irekayo^ 6vt<d^. And compare Aristotle, J)e 
Mun, 3 ; and again, MeteoroL ii. 1 : piovxra 8' fi 
OaXarra (JHiiperai Kariu tA? arei/onjTay [the Straits 
of Gibraltar], eiirov Sut, ^trepiexpvaav yrjv ek fUKpw 
i/c /leydKov avvdyerai, TreKa/yo^. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this distinc- 
tion did not hold good in one of the only two pas- 
sages where the word occurs in the New Testament, 
namely Matt, xviii. 6 : "It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, o/nd that 
he were drovmed in the depth of the sea " («al Kara- 

* Ttis last idiom reminds us of the French * noyer la terre,* ap- 
plied to a ship sailing out of sight of land. 
4 
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irovrurB^ e» r^ weXdyei rtj^ OdKdacrrjs:). But the 
Bense of depth, whicli undoubtedly the passage re- 
quires, is here to be looked for in the Karairoprt^a- 
&V • — t6vto9, which indeed does not itself occur in 
the New Testament, being connected with fidOofgy 
fiivda^, perhaps the same word as this last, and im- 
plying the sea in its perpendicular depth, as ireXxt- 
yo9 {(Bquor maris), the same in its horizorUal dimen- 
sions and extent. 



§ xiv. — axXfipo^^ awTfjpo^. 

Ijsf the parable of the Talents (Matt, xxv.), the 
slothful servant charges his master with being 
aK\r)p6s, " an hard man " (ver. 24) ; while in the 
corresponding parable of St. Luke it is aitrrripo^^ 
" an aniatere man " (xix. 21), which he accuses him 
of being. It follows that the words are to a certain 
degree interchangeable ; but not that their mean- 
ings run exactly parallel throughout. They will be 
found, on the contrary, very capable of discrimina- 
tion and distinction, however the distinction may 
not affect the interpretation of these parables. 

Sfc\7fp6<;j derived jfrom <r/c€\Xi», a-K\rjvai, ^arefa- 
cio,' is properly an epithet expressing that which 
through lack of naoisture is hard and dry, and thus 
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rough and disagreeable to the toucn; nay more, 
warped and intractable. It is then tran8ten*ed to 
the region of ethics, in which is by far its most fre- 
quent use ; and where it expresses the roughness, 
harshness, and intractability in the moral nature of 
a man. Thus it is an epithet applied to Kabal (1 
Sam. XXV. 3), and no other could better express the 
evil condition of the churl. Looking to the com- 
pany which aKXrfp6<: keeps, we find it commonly 
associated with such words as the following : atj^ 
fLTipo^ (Plato, jSfym^. 195 d) ; amiryiro^ {Thecst, 156 
a) ; a^pui^ (Aristotle, Ethic, iv, 8) ; Plutarch {C(yn8. 
ad ApolL 3) ; arpe^nrof; (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 
64, 117) ; irovr)p6<i (1 Sam. xxv. 3). It is set over 
against einjOiKo^i (Platx), Charm, 175 d); fjutkaxo^ 
{Protag. 331 d) ; fui\0atc6^ {Symp. 195 d). 

Av<rrQp69, which in the New Testament only ap- 
pears in the single passage already referred to, and 
never in the Old, is in its primary meaning applied 
to such things as draw together and contract the 
tongue, which are, as we say, harsh and stringent 
to the palate, as new wine, not yet mellowed by 
age, unripe fruit, and the like. Thus, when the 
poet Cowper describes himself, when a boy, as 
gathering from the hedgerows " sloes austere^'* he 
uses the word with exactest propriety. But just as 
we have transferred ' strict ' (from ' stringo \ to the 
region of ethics, so the Greeks transferred aicmrfpos^ 
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the image here being borrowed from the taste, as in 
aicKfipQ^ it is borrowed from the touch. Neither 
does this word set out anything amiable or attractive 
in him to whom it is appKed. We find it in such 
company as the following ; joined with arj^ (Plato, 
Pel. 398 ci) ; axparo^ and av^wro^ (Plutarch, Conj. 
Prwc, 29) ; owySvcrrw (Phoc. 5) ; avOeKoaro^ * {De 
Adul. et Am. 14). We find, further, Aristotle 
{Ethic. Eudevn. vii. 5), contrasting the aiforrjpo^ 
ifith the evrpdireXo^j which last word he uses in a 
good sense. 

At the same time it will be observed that in 
none of the epithets with which we have thus found 
avoTTfpo^ associated, is there that deep moral per- 
versity which lies in those with which <TKkrip6<; is 
linked ; and, moreover, it is met not seldom in more 
honourable company ; thus it is joined with a'eo(f)pc»v 
continually (Plutarch, Conj. Prceo. vii. 29 ; Qtmst 
Or. 40) ; while the Stoics were wont to affirm all 
good men to be avarripoi (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 
1. 64, 117) : KoX avoTTipov^ 8i ^aaiv elvai iravrtx^ 
Tou? airovhaiov^ r^ /jli]T€ avroif^ irpb^ ^Sop^v 6fii\€iv, 
/ju^jre nrap o^hXaav to, irpo9 'fjBovrjp irpoahexeadai. In 
Latin 'austerus' is predominantly an epithet of 

^ In Plutarch this word Ib used in an ill sense, as self-willed, 
'eigensinnig;' being one of the many, in all languages, which, be- 
ginning with a good sense (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. iv. 7), ended with 
a bad. 
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honour (Doderldn, Lat. Synon. vol. iii. p. 232). 
The * austeruB ' is one of an earnest, severe charac- 
ter, opposed to all levity ; needing, it may very well 
be, to watch against harshness, rigoiir, or morose- 
ness, into which his character might easily degene- 
rate (non austeritas ejus tristis, non dissoluta sit 
coniitas, Qmntilian, ii. 2. 6), bnt as yet not charged 
with these. 

We may distingmsh, then, between cKXr^po^ and 
avtrrripo^ thus: (r/cKTfpo^y applied to any, conveys 
always a reproach and a severe one, indicates a 
character harsh, inhuman, and (in the earlier use 
of the word) uncivil ; avarrfpo^^ on the contrary, 
does not always convey a reproach at all, any more 
than the German ^streng,' which is very different 
from ' hart ; ' and even where it does, yet one of com- 
paratively a milder and less opprobrious description. 



§ XV. — elxcov, ofiomac^, ofioltofia. 

There is a double theological interest attending 
the distinction between eucdv and the two words 
which are here brought into comparison with it ; 
the first beloxiging to the Arian controversy, and 
turning on the fitness or unfitness of the words 
before us to set forth the relation of the Son to the 
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Father ; while the other is an interest that might 
seem at first sight remote from any controversy, 
which yet has contrived to insinuate itself into more 
than one, nafnely, whether there be a distinction, 
and if so what it is, between the image {eifccov) of 
God, in which^ and the likeness {ofioloDais) of God, 
after which man at the first is declared to have been 
created (Gen. i. 26). 

And first, for the distinction drawn between the 
words during the course of the long Arian debate. 
It is evident that ei/cdv (from SoiKa) and ofiouofia 
might often be used as equivalent, and in many po- 
sitions it would be indifferent whether of the two 
were employed. Thus they are convertibly used 
by Plato {Phaedr. 260 J), ofAom^ra and eUove^ 
alike, to set forth the earthly patterns and resem- 
blances of the archetypal things in the heavens. 
When, however, the Church found it necessary to 
raise up bulwarks against Arian error and Arian 
equivocation, it drew a strong distinction between 
these words, one not arbitrary, but having essential 
difference for its ground. EIko>v (— imago, imita- 
go) always supposes a prototype, that which it not 
merely resembles, but from which it is drawn. It 
is the German ' Abbild,' which invariably presumes 
a ' Vorbild ; ' Gregory Nazianzene, Orat 36 : avrrj 
ffhp el/c6vo<; (l>vaK, fiifirffia elveu rov apx^^ov. (Pe- 
tavius, De Trin, vi. 5, 6.) Thus, the monarch's 
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head on the coin is eucdnf (Matt. xxii. 20) ; the reflec- 
tion of the sun in the water is its elxtiv (Plato, 
JRhcedo, 99 d) ; the statue in stone or other material 
is eUdv (Rev. xiii. 14) ; the child is efju-^vx^ eucaa^ 
of his parents. But in the o/uMtwfia or ofjLoitoai^y 
while there is resemblance, it by no means follows 
that it haS: been gotten in this way, that it is de- 
rived : it may be accidental, as one egg is like 
another, as there may exist a resemblance between 
two men who are not in any way akin to one another. 
Thus, as Augustine in an instructive passage brings 
out {Qucest. Ixxxiii. 74), the 4mago' (= elicfov) in- 
cludes and involves the ' similitude,' but the ' simi- 
litude ' (= afioiojcrisi) does not involve the ^ imago.' 
The reason will at once be manifest why elxxiv is 
applied to the Son, as the expression of his relation 
to the Father (1 Cor. xi. 7; Col. i. 15; cf. Wisd. of 
Sol. vii. 26) ; while among all the words of the 
family of ofioio^y not merely none are so employed 
in the Scripture, but they hiave all been expressly 
forbidden and condemned by the Church ; that is, 
so soon as ever it has had reason to suspect foul 
play, and that they are not used in good faith. 
Thus Hilary, addressing an Arian, says, " I may use 
them, to exclude Sabellian error ; but I will not al- 
low you to do so, whose intention is altogether dif- 
ferent " {Con. Constcmt. Irwp. 17—21). 

Elfcatv^ when employed of the Son, like x^P^^" 
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r^p and wiravyaafia (Heb. i. 3), with which theologi- 
cally it is nearly related, is indeed inadeqttMe, but, 
at the same time, it is true as far as it goes ; and in 
human language, employed for the setting forth of 
truths which transcend human thought, we must 
be content with approximative assertions, seeking 
for the complement of their inadequacy, that which 
shall redress their insufficiency, from some other 
quarter. Each has its weak side, which must be 
supported by strength derived from elsewhere. 
Ei/c&iv is not without its weakness ; for what image 
is of equal worth and dignity with the prototype 
from which it is imaged ! But it has also its strong 
side ; it at any rate expresses derivation / while 
ofioioTry;, ofioimtn^j or any other words of this fami- 
ly, expressing mere similarity, if they did not ac- 
tually imply, might yet suggest, and if they sug- 
gested, would seem to justify, error, and that with 
no compensating advantage. Exactly the same 
considerations were at work here, which, in respect 
of the verbs yei/vap and /rrijeti/, did in this same con- 
troversy cause the Church to allow the one, and to 
condemn the other. 

The second interest in the discrimination of these 
words lies in the question which has often been dis- 
cussed, whether in that great fiat announcing man's 
original constitution, "Let us make man in our 
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i/nidge {eMv LXX., taix Heb.), after our Ukeness " 
{ofiolaxTLf; LXX., n^TQ"! Heb.), anything diflferent was 
intended by the second than by the first, or whether 
the second is merely tP be regarded as consequent 
upon the first, '^ in our image " and therefore 
" after our likeness." Both are claimed for man in 
the New Testament : the ewaoy, 1 Cor. xi. 7 ; the 
ofiouoai^y Jam. iii. 9. 

Many of the early Fathers, as also of the 
Schoolmen, maintained that there was a real dis- 
tinction. Thus, the Alexandrians taught that the 
eixdv was something m which men were created, 
being common to all, and continuing to man after 
the tall as before (Gen. ix. 6), while the ofjLolaai^ 
was something toward which man was created, that 
he might strive after and attain it ; Origen, Princ. 
iii. 6 : Imaginis dignitatem in prima conditione per- 
cepit, similitudinis vero perfectio in consummatione 
servata est ; ct^n Joom. tom. xx. 20. It can hardly 
be doubted that the Platonist studies and predilec- 
tions of the Christian theologians of Alexandria had 
some influence upon them here, and on this distinc- 
tion which they drew. It is well known that Plato 
presented the ofUHOvcrOaL t& OeS Karii to Bwarov 
{TAewt. 176 a) as the highest scope of man's life ; 
and indeed Clement {Strom, ii. 28) brings the great 
passage of Plato to bear upop. this very discussion. 
The Schoolmen, in like manner, drew a distinction, 
4* 
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although it was not this one, between " tnese two 
divine stamps upon man." Lombard, Sent. ii. diet, 
16 ; H. de S. Victore, De Animd^ ii. 25 ; J)e Sac. 
i. 6. 2: Imago secundum, e<5gnitionem veritatis, 
similitudo secundum amorem virtutis ; the first de- 
claring the intellectual, as the second the moral pre- 
eminence, in which man was created. Many, how- 
ever, have refused to acknowledge these, or any 
other distinctions between the two declarations ; as 
Baxter, for instance, who, in his interesting reply to 
Elliott's, the Indian Missionary's, inquiries on the 
subject, rejects them all as groundless conceits, 
though himself in general only too anxious for dis- 
tinction and division {Life, vol. ii. p. 296). 

It is hard to think that they were justified in 
this rejection ; for myself I should rather believe 
tiiat the Alexandrians were very near the truth, if 
they did not grasp it altogether. There are emi- 
iiently significant parts of Scripture, where the 
words of Jerome, originally applied to the Apoca- 
lypse, ^ quot verba tot sacramenta,' can hardly be 
said to contain an exaggeration. Such a part is the 
history of man's creation and his fall, iii the first 
three chapters of Genesis. We may expect to find 
mysteries there ; prophetic intimations of truths 
which it might require ages and ages to develop. 
And, without attempting to draw any very strict 
line between eucdv and ofMuaai^y or tiieir Hebrew 
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originals, I think we may be bold to say that the 
whole history of man, not only in his original crea- 
tion, but also in his after restoration and reconstitu- 
tion in the Son, is significantly wrapped up in this 
double statement; which is double for this very 
cause, that the Divine Mind did not stop at the 
conteniplation of his first creation, but looked on to 
him as " renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him iksit created him " (Col. iii. 10) ; because it 
knew that only as partaker of this double benefit 
would he attain the true endfor which he was made. 



§ xvi. — ocrcdTta, daeXyeia, 

The man who is aaorro^^ it is little likely that he 
will not be dcreXyij^ also ; and jet aataria ajid aaik- 
rf€ui are not identical in meaning ; they will express 
different aspects of his sin, or at any rate contem- 
plate it from different points of view. 

And first aaayria, a word in which heathen ethics 
said much more than they intended or knew. It 
occurs thrice in the New Testament (Eph. v. 18 ; 
Tit. i. 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 4) ; once only in the Septuagint 
(Prov. xxviii, 7). Besides this we have the adverb 
curclyrcK^ Luke xiv. 13 ; and aaano^ once in the Sep- 
tuagint, Prov. vii. 11. At Eph. v. 18 we translate 
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it * excess;' in the other two places, *not,' as the 
^&v aaayrto^j 4n riotous living;' the Vulgate al- 
ways by ^ luxuria ' and ' luxuriose,' words which, it 
is hardly needM to observe, imply in Latin much 
more of loose and profligate living than our ' luxu- 
ry ' and * luxuriously ' do now. The word is some- 
times taken in a passive sense, as though it w^e 
acoMrro?, one who cannot be saved, cra^eaOav /n^ 
8t;i/a/A6vov, as Clement of Alexandria {Pwdag. ii. 1) 
expressly explains it, =*» * perditus,' ' heillos,' or as 
we used to say, a ' losel.' Grotius : Genus hominum 
ita immersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus deplorata sit; 
the word being, so to speak, prophetic of their 
doom to whom it was applied.* This, however, was 
quite its rarer use ; more commonly the ao'WTfy; is 
not one who cannot be saved, but who cannot him- 
self save, or spare ; — * prodigus,' or, again to use 
a good old English word which we have now let go, 
a ^ scatterling.' Aristotle notes that this, a too 
great prodigality in the use of money, is the ear- 

* Thus, in the Adelphi of Terence (iv. 7), one haying spoken 
of a youth * luxu perditvm,* proceeds : 

Ipsa si cupiat ScUiu, 
bervare prorsns non potest hanc familiam. 

No donbt in the Greek original from which Terence translated this 
comedy, there was a play here on the word Hiro^ros, which the ab- 
Bence of the verb 'salvare' from the Latin language has hindered 
Terence f^om preaerving. 
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liest meamng of iaoaria, giving this as its definitdon 
{Ethic. Nic, iv. 1. 3) ; atranla iariv irrepfioX^ Trepl 
'Xprifiara, The word forms part of his ethical ter- 
minology ; the i\€v0ipKy;j or the truly liberal man, 
is with him one who keeps the golden mean be- 
tween the two &cpay namely, aa-wrla on one side, 
and aveXevdepia or stinginess, on the other. And it 
is in this view of da-^yria that Plato {Pol. viii. 560 e), 
when he names the va^ous catachrestic terms, ac- 
cording to which men call their vices by the names 
of the virtues which they caricature, makes them 
style these dcrwriay fieyaXoirpeTreui^ It is with the 
word at this stage of its meaning that Plutarch 
joins 'rroXvreXeva {De Apotheg. Cat. 1). 

But it is easy to see, and Aristotle does not fail 
to note, that one who is &r<»T09 in this sense of 
spending too much, of laying out his expenditure 
on a more magnificent scheme than his means will 
warrant, slides too easily under the fatal influence 
of flatterers, and of all those temptations with which 
he has surrounded himself, into a spending on his 
own lusts and appetites of that with which he parts 
so easily, laying it out for the gratification of his 
own sensual desires ; and that thus a new thought 
finds its way into the word, so that it indicates not 
only one of a too expensive, but also and chiefly, 

' Qaintilian (Inst, viii 86): Pro Inxoria liberalitaa dicitur. 
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of a dissolute, debauched, profligate manner of liv- 
ing; the German ' liiderlich.' These are his words 
{Ethic, Nic. iv. 1. 36) : Sto icai aKoXaaroi ainSiv 
[T(tf]/ ao-coTQ)!/] eUriv oi 'troXKoL' €vj(€pc^ yitp avaki- 
a-fcome^ koX ek Ta<: aKokaauvi hairavripoi elai, kcu S«a 
TO fii) 7r/)09 TO KaXop fi^v, irpb^ ra^ ^8opcl^ airotcKi- 
vovaip. Here he gives the reason of what he has 
stated before : rovq axparek teal ek oucoKaaLav ia- 
wcanjpov^i dacorov^ KoKovfiev, 

In this sense aacaria is used in the Kew Testa- 
ment ; as we find aaparUn and KpatiraKou, (Herodian, 
ii. 5) joined elsewhere together. It will of course 
at once be felt that the two meanings will often run 
into one another, and that it will be hardly possible 
to keep them strictly asunder. Thus see the various 
examples of the aaatra^, and of aawrUiy which 
Athenaeus (iv. 59 — 67) gives ; they are sometimes 
rather of one kind, sometimes of the other. The 
waster of his goods, will be very often a waster 
of everything besides, will lay waste himself — his 
time, his faculties, his powers ; and, we may add, 
uniting the active and passive meanings of the word, 
will be himself laid waste ; he loses himself, and is 
lost. 

There is a difference in . aaiXyeia^ a word the 
derivation of which is wrapped in much obscurity ; 
some going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city 
of Pisidia, whose inhabitants were infamous for 
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their vices ; while others derive it from 0iSrf€iv^ 
probably the same word as the German ' schwel- 
gen.' Of more frequent use than aawria in the 
New Testament, it is by us generally rendered ' las- 
civiousness ' (Mark vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. xii. 21 ; Gal. v. 
19 ; Eph. iv. 19 ; 1 Pet. iv. 3 ; Jude 4) ; though 
sometimes * wantonness' (Eom. xiii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 
18) ; as in the Vulgate either by ' impudicitia ' or 
* luxuria.' K our translators or the Latin intended 
by these renderings to express exclusively impuri- 
ties and lusts of the flesh, they have certainly given 
to the word too narrow a meaning. The aaiXyeui^ 
which it will be observed is not grouped with 
fleshly lusts, in the catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 
21, 22, is best described as petulance, or wanton in- 
solence ; being somewhat stronger than the Latin 
' protervitas,' though of the same nature, more 
nearly * petulantia.' The daeXyi]^, as Passow ob- 
serves, is very closely allied to the v^purriKo^ and 
dfcoXdarof^y being one who acknowledges no re- 
straints, who dares whatsoever his caprice and wan- 
ton insolence suggest.^ None, of course, would 
deny that ao'iXyeta may display itself in acts of what 
we call ' lasciviousness ; ' for there are no worse dis- 

* Thus Witsius (Melet. Leid. p. 466) observes : kffixytioa^ dici 
posse omnem tarn ingenii, quam momm proterviam, petulantiam, 
laseiyiam, qu» ab i£schme opponitur rg fi€r{ii6T7yri Kal ffwppoa^i^. 
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plays of ifipvi than in these ; bnt still it is their 
petulance, their insolence, which causes them to 
deserve this name ; and of the two renderings of 
the word which we have made, * wantonness ' seems 
to me the preferable, standing as it does, by the 
double meaning which it has, in a remarkable 
ethical connexion with the word which we now are 
considering. 

In a multitude of passages the notion of lasci- 
viousness is altogether absent from the word. Thus 
Demosthenes, making mention of the blow which 
Meidias had given him, characterises it as in keep- 
ing with the known aaikyeut of the man {Con. Meid, 
514). Elsewhere he joins ie<nroTi,K&^ and aaeXym^ 
aaeXr/m and irpoTrerc^. As aaiX/yeia Plutarch 
characterises a like outrage on the part of Alcibi- 
ades, committed against an honourable citizen of 
Athens {Aloib. 8) ; indeed, the whole picture which 
he draws of Alcibiades is the ftiU-length portrait 
of an aaeXyq^. Josephus ascribes aaiX/yeia and 
fiojfia to Jezebel, daring, as she did, to build a tem- 
ple of Baal in the Holy City itself {ArUt. viii. 18. 
1) ; and the same to a Koman soldier, who, being 
on guard at the Temple during the Passover, pro- 
voked by an act of grossest indecency a tumult, in 
which great multitudes of lives were lost {Antt. xx. 
6. 8). And for other passages, helpful to a fixing 
of the true meaning of acrikyeia, see 8 Mace. ii. 26 ; 
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Polybius, viii 14. 1 ; Ensebius, JBT. K v. 1. 26 ; and 
the quotations given in Wetstein's JVew Testament, 
vol. i. p. 588. It, then, and aa-taria are clearly dis- 
tinguishable ; the fundamental notion of actor ia 
being wastefulness and riotous excess ; of aaiXyeia, 
lawless insolence and wanton caprice. 



§xvii. — diyydva>j aiTTOfiatj ^JnfKaifxia}. 

% We are sometimes enabled, by the help of an 
accurate synonymous distinction, at once to reject 
as untenable some interpretation of a passage of 
Scripture, which might, but for this, have main- 
tained itself as at least a possible explanation of it. 
Thus is it with Heb. xii. 18 : " For ye are not come 
unto the mount that might he touched " {y^Xacfxa- 
fjUv^ Spec). Many interpreters have seen allusion 
in these words to Ps. civ. 32 : " He toucheth the 
hills and they smoke ;" and to tibe fact that, at the 
giving of the Law, God did descend upon mount 
Sinai, which " was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it " (Exod. xix. 18). But, 
not to say that in such case we should expect a 
perfect, as in the following tcetcavfikv^, still more 
decisively against this is the &ct that yJtri'Ka<l>da) is 
never used in the sense of so handling an object as 
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to exercise a moulding, modifying influence upon it, 
but only to indicate a feeling of its surface (Luke 
xxiv. 39 ; 1 John i. 1) ; often such a feeling as is 
made with the intention of learning its composition 
(Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 22) ; while not seldom the word 
signifies no more than a feeling for or after an ob- 
ject, without any actual coming in contact with it 
at all. It is used continually to express a groping 
in the dark (Job v. 14), or of the blind (Isa. lix. 10 ; 
Gen. xxvii. 12 ; Deut. xxviii. 29 ; Judg. xvi. 26) ; 
and tropically. Acts xvii. 27 ; with which we may 
compare Plato, Phced. 99 h : '>^\a(f>cjvr€^ &air€p iv^ 
aKOTCi. The ^InjXaifxofievov opo^^ in this passage, is 
beyond a doubt the ' mons palpabilis : ' " Ye are 
not come," the Apostle would say, " to any material 
mountain, like Sinai, capable, as such, of being 
touched and handled ; not in this sense, to the 
mountain that may \>efelt^ but to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem:," to a v(n)Tov opo^, and not to an aladriTov. 

The so handling of any object as to exert a 
modifying influence upon it, the French 'manier,' 
as distinguished from ' toucher,' the German ' betas^ 
ten,' as distinguished from ' berUhren,' would be 
either aTrreaOat * or Otyydvetv. Of these the first 
is stronger than the second ; airreadai (= ' con- 

' In the passage alluded to already, Ps. civ. S2, tae words of 
the Septuagint are, 6 arrifieyos r&y hpittv, koI Koafvidavrtu, 
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trectare ' ), than di'^ydvetv (Ps. civ. 16 ; 1 John v. 18), 
as appears plainly in a passage of Xenophon {Cyrop, 
i. 3. 5), where the child Cyrus, rebuking his grand- 
father's delicacies, says: on, ae opcj, orav fiev rov 
aprov a-^, €t9 ovhev rrfv X^^P^ aTroyp'iOfievov^ orav Se 
Tovroiv Tcvo*; 0i^yrj<;, €v0v^ airo/cudaifyp r^v X^^P^ ^*^ 
rd ;^€t/o6/x^/cT/oa, cb9 ttovv axOofxevo^. Our Version, 
then, has just reversed the true order of the words, 
when, at Col. ii. 21, it translates fiff ayp^, firfSe yeva-p, 
fjL7)Se Olyri^y " Touch not, taste not, hcmdle not." 
The first and last prohibitions should, in our Eng- 
lish, just have changed their places, and the pas- 
sage should stand, " Handle not, taste not, touch 
not." How much more strongly will then come 
out the ever ascending scale of superstitious pro- 
hibition among the false teachers at Colosse. 
' Handle not ' is not sufficient ; they forbid to 
* taste ' and, lastly, even to touch those things 
from which, according to their notions, unclean- 
ness might be derived. Beza well : Verbum diyeiv 
a verbo airreadaL sic est distinguendum, ut decres- 
cente semper oratione intelligatur crescere super- 
stitio. 
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§ xviii. — iraXcyyeveaia, avaKalvaxri^, 

'Avayhnnrfaif:^ a word frequent enough in the 
Greek Fathers (see Snicer, Thes. s. v.), no where 
occurs in the New Testament ; although the verb 
ava^f€vvaxD twice (1 Pet. i. 13, 23). Did we meet 
dvar/€vvff<Ti^ there, it would furnish a still closer 
synonym to 'iraXiyyeveaia than the avaKaUfW(n<i^ 
which I propose to bring into comparison with it : 
yet that also is sufficiently close to justify the 
attempt at once to compare and distinguish them. 
It will be no small gain to the practical theologian, 
to the minister of God's word, to be clear in his own 
mind in respect of the relation between the two. 

UaXiyyevea-la naturally demands first to be con- 
sidered. This is one of the many words which the 
Gospel found, and, so to speak, glorified ; enlarged 
the borders of its meaning; lifted it up into a 
higher sphere ; made it the expression of far deeper 
thoughts, of far greater truths, than any of which 
it had been the vehicle before. It was, indeed, al- 
ready in use ; but, as the Christian new-birth was 
not till after Christ's birth ; as men were not new- 
bom, till Christ was born (John i. 12) ; as their re- 
generation did not go before, but only followed his 
generation ; so the word could not be used in this 
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its highest, moat mysterious sense, till that great 
mystery of the birth of the Sou of God into our 
world had actually found place. And yet it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to trace these its subordinate, 
and, as they proved, preparatory uses. Thus, by 
the Pythagoreans, as is well known, the word was 
employed to express the^transmigration of souls ; 
their reappearance in new bodies being called wa- 
Xcyyeveala : Plutarch, J)e Esu Ca/r. i. 7 ; ii. 6 ; De 
laid, et Osir. c. 35 : ^OalpiZo^ ai avafiuia€i/g /cal tto- 
Xijyepeauii : De Ei op, DeT/p, 9 : airofima^is; koX 
irahMyj€ve<nai Among the Stoics the word set 
forth the periodic renovation of the earth, when, 
budding and blossoming in the spring-time, it woke 
up from its winter sleep, nay, might be said even to 
have revived from its winter death : Ma/rc. Anton, 
ii. 1 : T^j/ 7r€pioSiKi}v TraXtyy^veo'iap r&v S\wv. Oi- 
cero {Ad Attie. vi. 6) calls his restoration to his 
dignities and honours, after his return from exile, 
* hanc iraXiyyeveaiav nostr^tm ; ' with which compare 
Philo, Zeg. ad Cad. 41. Josephus {AnU. xi. 3. 9) 
characterises the restoration of the Jewish nation 
after the Captivity, as njv avd/crqaiv koX TraKiyye- 
veaiav -nj? TrarplBo^. And, to cite one passage more, 
Olympiodorus, a later Platonist, styles memory a 
revival or TraXi^yepca-ia of knowledge {Journal des 
SavanSj 1834, p. 488) : 7raKi,yy€peaia rrj^ yvwaetas 
i<mv fi avdfJkPf)<n^t 
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No one who has carefully watched and weighed 
the uses of iraTuyyepcaia just adduced, and similar 
ones which might be added, but will note that 
while it has in them all the meaning of a recovery, 
a change for the better, a revival, yet it never 
reaches, or even approaches, the depth of meaning 
which it has acquired m Christian language, and 
which will now claim a little to be considered. The 
word occurs never in the Old Testament {iraXiv yi- 
veaOai at Job xiv. 14), and only twice in the New 
(Matt xix. 28; Tit iii. 5), but there (which is most 
remarkable) apparently in different meanings. In 
St. Matthew it seems plainly to refer to the new- 
birth of the whole creation, the airoKardoTeiai^ trdv- 
raw (Acts iii. 21), which shall be when the Son of 
Man hereafter comes in his glory; while in St. 
Paul's use of the word the allusion is plainly to the 
new-birth of the single soul, which is now evermore 
j&nding place in the waters of baptism. Shall we 
then acquiesce in the conclusion that it is used in 
diverse meanings ; that there is no common bond 
which binds the two uses of it together? By no 
means; all laws of language are violated by any 
such supposition. The fact is, rather, that the word 
by our Lord is used in a wider, by his Apostle in a 
narrower meaning. They are two circles of mean- 
ing, one more comprehensive than the other, but 
their centre is the same. The iraluyyepeala of which 
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Scripture speaks, begins with the fiiKpo/coa-fAo^ of 
single souls ; but it does not end there ; it does not 
cease its effectual working till it has embraced the 
whole fiaKp6/coa'fjLo<: of the universe. The first seat 
of the 7ra\uyj€V€<ria is the soul of man ; but, begin- 
ning there, and establishing its centre there, it ex- 
tends in ever widening circles. And, first, to his 
body ; the day of resurrection will be the day of 
waXiyyepeala for it ; so that those Fathers had a 
certain, though only a partial, right, as many as in- 
terpreted the word at Matt. xix. 28, as though it had 
been equivalent, and only equivalent, to amorcwt?, 
and who, as a consequence, themselves continually 
used it as a synonym for ' resurrection ' (Eusebius, 
JEKst. Ecd. V. 1. 58 ; Suicer, TJies. s. v.). Doubtless 
the word there includes, or presupposes, the resur- 
rection, but it also embraces much more. Beyond 
the day of resurrection, or it may be contempora- 
neous with it, a day will come, when all nature shall 
put off its soiled work-day garments, and clothe it- 
self in its holy-day attire, the day of the " restitu- 
tion of all things " (Acts iii. 21) ; of the new heaven 
and the new 'earth (Eev. xxi. 1) ; the day of which 
Paul speaks, as one in expectation of which all 
creation is groaning and travailing until now (Rom. 
viii. 21 — ^23). Man is the present subject of the 
ira\iyy€P€<ria, and of the wondrous transformation 
which it implies ; but in that day it will have in- 
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eluded within its limits the whole world, of which 
man is the central figure : and here is the reoonci- 
liation of the two passages, in one of which it is 
spoken of as pertaining to the single soul, in the 
other to the whole redeemed creation. They allude 
both. to the same fact, but in different epochs and 
stages of its development. 

• But now to consider avaKaivoncrv^^ the relation m 
which it stands to fraXiyyei/eaia, and the exact limits 
of the meaning of each. This word, which is pecu- 
liar to the Greek of the New Testament, occurs 
there also only twice — once in connexion with tto- 
Xiyyeveaia (Tit. iii. 5), and again Rom. xii. 2 ; but 
we have the verb avaKawom^ which also is an exclu- 
sively New Testament form, at 2 Cor. iv. 16; OoL 
iii. 10 ; and the more classical ava/coM/t^oi, Heb. vi. 
6, from which the nouns, fjrequent in the Greek 
Fathers, avaKaivurfAO^ and avaicaivun^^ are more im- 
mediately drawn ; we have also avaveofo (Eph. iv* 
23) ; all in the same uses. It would be impossible 
better to express the relation in which the two 
stand to each other, than has been already done in 
our Collect for Christmas day, in which we pray 
" that we being regenerate," in other words, having 
been already made the subjects of the TraXiyyeveaia^ 
" may daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit," — may 
continually know the dvaKaivoya'c^ Tlvevfj^aro^ 'Ayiou, 
In this Collect, uttering, as so many others of them 
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do, profound theological truth in its most accurate 
forms, the * regeneration ' is spoken of as past, as 
having found place once for all, while the * renewal * 
or * renovation ' is that which ought now to be daily 
proceeding — this avaKaiimni,^ being that gradual 
restoration of the Divine image, which is going for- 
ward in him who, through the new birth, has come 
under the transforming* powers of the world to 
come. It is called " the renewal of the Holy Ghost,^^ 
inasmuch as He is the '• causa efficiens ' by whom 
alone this renewal, this putting on of the new man, 
is carried forward. 

We see then, of the two, that they are indisso- 
luhly bound together — that the second is the follow- 
ing up, the consequence, the completion of the first; 
yet, for all this, that they are not to be confounded. 
The 7ra\iyy€P€<ria is that great free act of God's 
mercy and power, whereby He causes the sinner to 
pass out of the kingdom of darkness into that of 
light, out of death into life ; it is the ivtoOev yewrj^ 
drivtu of John iii. 3 ; the jevvrjOijpm i/c Oeov of 1 
John V. 4, sometimes called, therefore, 0€oj€P€<ria 

'- Mcrafiop^ot/(r0c rp iufcueoup^€i rod yo4s, Rom. ziL 2. The 
•triking words of Seneca, JEp. 6, Intelligo me emendari non tan- 
tum, sed transfigurariy are far too big to express any benefits 
which be conid hi^ye gotten from his books of philosophy; they 
reach out after blessings to be obtained, not in the schools of men» 
but only in the Church of the living Gk>d. 
5 
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hj Greek theologianB ; the jepvfjff^ai itc airopai 
a^dpTov of 1 Pet. i 23. In it, — not in the prepa- 
rations for it, but in the act itself, — the subject of 
it is passive, even as the child has nothing to do 
with its own birth. But it is very diflferent as res- 
pects the avoKalvcoai/^, This is the gradual conform- 
ing of the man more and more to that new spiritual 
world into which he has been introduced, and in 
which he now lives and moves ; the restitution of 
the Divine image ; and in all this, so far from be- 
ing passive, he must be a fellow-worker with God. 
That was * regeneratio,' this is * renovatio.' They 
must not be separated, but neither may they be con- 
founded.* What infinite confusions, conflicts, scan- 
dals, obscurations of God's truth on this side and 
on that, have arisen from the one course as from the 
other. 



§ xix. — aiaj^yvt), alSw. 

There was a time when the Greek language pos- 
sessed only the word alSw ; which then occupied 
the two regions of meaning afterward divided be- 

* Gerhard {Loc. Theoll. xxL 1. 113): Renovatio, licet a regene- 
ratione proprie et speeialiter accepts distinguattir, individuo ta- 
men et perpetuo nexa oum e& est conjuncta. 
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tween it and aUrywil- Aihw had at that time the 
same duplicity of meaning as is latent in the Latin 
*pndor,' in onr own 'shame.' Thus in Homer 
alayvpT) never occurs, while sometimes, as II. v. 
1r87, ai&»9 is used on .occasions when aurxwq would, 
in later Greek, have necessarily been employed : 
elsewhere Homer employs alZm in that sense which, 
at a later period, it vindicated as exclusively its own. 
And even Thucydides (i. 84), in a difficult and 
doubtful passage where both words occur, is by 
many considered to have employed them as equi- 
pollent and convertible. Generally, however, in 
the Attic period of the language, the words were 
not accounted synonymous. Ammonius formally 
distinguishes them in a philological, as the Stoics 
in an ethical, interest ; and almost every passage 
in which either word occurs is an evidence of the 
real diflTerence existing' between them. Yet the 
distinction has not always been quite successftdly 



Thus it has been sometimes said that a^&o? is 
the shame which hinders one from doing a disho- 
nourable thing ; auryyvri is the disgrace^ outward or 
inward, which follows on having done it (Luke xiv. 
9). This distinction, while it has its truth, is yet 
not an exhaustive one ; and if we were thereupon 
to assume that ata'xyvq was thus only retrospective, 
the consequence of things unworthily done, it would 
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be an erroiieous one ;^ for it would be abnndantlj 
easy to show that aitrxwq is continually used to ex- 
press that feeling which leads to shnn what is un- 
worthy out of a prospective anticipation of disho- 
nour. Thus one definitibn (Plat. 2>«f. 416) makes 
it ^/9o9 hfi irpoaioKla aSo^ia^ : and Aristotle in- 
cludes the future in his comprehensive definition 
{Hhet. ii. 6) : loroi S^ ai<rxyvf)j Xi^th; tk koX rapayii 
ir€fiX rh €h aZo^iav ifMivofieva ^petv t&v kcuc&v^ ^ 
7rap6vrwPj rj yeyoviravj if fieWoprw. In this sense 
as * fuga dedecoris ' it is used Ecdus. iv. 21 ; by 
Plato, Gorg. 492 a; by Xenophon, Andb. iii. 1. 10. 
In this last passage, which runs thus. if)ol3ovfi€voi Si 
rov oBop Kol atcovre^ o/io>9 ol rroWol Si* al^ryxnnpf KciX 
aSXrjkMv icaX Kvpov avvrfKo\ovffr)araVi Xenophon im- 
plies that while he and others^ for more reasons 
than one, disapproved the going forward with Cyrus 
to assail his brother's throne, they yet were now 
ashamed to draw back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above 
possesses, that alSw («= ' verecundia,' see Cicero, 
Hep. V. 4) is the nobler word and implies the nobler 
motive : in it is implied an innate moral repugnance 

' There is the same oDesidedness, thotigh ezaetiy on the otAer 
side, in Cicero's definition of ' pndor/ which he makes merely pro- 
spective : Pudor metus rerum turpium, et ingenua qnaedam timidi- 
tas, dedecus fugiens, laudemqne consectans ; but Ovid writes, 
Irruit^ et nostrum vnlgat clamore pudorem. 
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to the doing of the dishonourable act, which moral 
repugnance scarcely or at all exists in the altrxyvrf. 
Insure the man restrained only by ala'xyvri against 
the outward disgrace which he fears may accom- 
pany or follow his act, and he will refrain from it 
no longer. It is only, as Aristotle teaches, nrepl 
dS^ia^ <f>apT<iaia : its seat, therefore, as he goes on 
to show, is not properly in the moral sense of him 
that entertains it, in his consciousness of a right 
which has been, or would be, violated by his act, 
but only in his apprehension of other persons who 
are, or might be, priyy to its violation. Let this 
apprehension be removed, and the aurxyvt^ ceases ; 
while alSd^ finds its motive in its own moral being, 
and not in any other ; it implies reverence for the 
good as good, and not merely as that to which 
honour and reputation are attached. Thus it is 
often connected with evkdfieia (Heb. xii. 28), the 
reverence before God, before His majesty. His ho- 
liness, which will induce a carefulness not to oflfend, 
the German *Scheu;' so Plutarch, Ccbs, 14; Cory. 
PrcBC. 47 ; Philo, Leg. ud Cm. 44 ; often also with 
Seo?, as Plato, Euth. 126 c; with evKoafila^ Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. viii. 1. 83 ; with evra^la and Ko&injirq^y 
Plutarch, Ccbs. 4 ; with trefivorff^^ Coti^. Prose. 26. 
To sum up all, we may say that alhm would always 
restrain a good man from an unworthy act, while 
uiaj^ivTf would sometimes restrain a bad one. 
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§ XX. — atSwj a€0(f>po<rvinj. 

These words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 9 ; the 
only other places where am<f>f>o<Tvvfi occurs being 
Acts xxvi. 25 ; and 1 Tim. ii. 15, where alS(&9 and 
af»<f>poavpff are. urged by the Apostle as together 
constituting the truest adornment of a Christian 
woman. If the distinction drawn in § 19 be cor- 
rect, this one, which Xenophon, (Cyrop. viii. 1. 31) 
ascribes to Cyrus, between the words now undw 
consideration, can hardly be allowed to stand: 
hvQp^i Se alB& kuI a-v<l>poavvf)v t^&, d>9 rou? fih^ 
alSovfievpv^ ra iv r^ ^P€p^ aurj^ if>€vyovTai9f 
Toif Se (rcl><f>pova^ xal ra hf r^ oufutveL On nei- 
ther side is it successful, for as on the one hand the 
aiZca^ does not shun merely open and manifest base- 
nesses, however the alaxvvT) may do this, so, on the 
other side, the point of the (TaMl>po<Tiivf) is altogether 
diflferent from that here made, which, though true, 
is yet a mere accident of it. The opposite of a/co- 
Xaaia (Thucydides, iii. 37), it is properly the state 
of an entire command over our passions and desires, 
so that they receive no further allowance than that 
which the law and right reason admit and approve ; 
Plato, Symp. 196 c: elvcu yctp ofLoXoyeiTai (rw<l>pO' 
avvTf TO Kpareiv ffiov&v tcai httdvfimvi and in the 
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Ckcmmdes he has dedicated a whole dialogue to 
the investigation of the exact force of the word. 
Aristotle, .BA^^. i. 9 : aperii St' fiv irpo^ ra? ffiovb^ 
rov aoffiaro^ ovrto^ exovaiv, m 6 vifiof; KeKeven cf. 
Plutarch, De Ownm. 14 ; De Vwt. Mot. 2 ; OryU. 
•6: ^ /A^ oiiv ar(o<l>po<ruvi] fipwyvrri^ t*9 itniv hri0v- 
fib&v KoX rd^i^y avaipovaa fiev r^9 iiret^dicrovi icai 
wepCTTct^, tecup^ Se /cal fierpUirryri, KoapLovaa Tils cLvarf- 
Kaim : and Diogenes Laertius, iii. 57. 91. No single 
Latin word exactly represents it. Cicero, as he 
avows himself (Tuac, iii. 5 ; cf. v. 14), renders it 
now by * temperantia,' now by ^ moderatio,' now by 
^modestia.' S<o4>po<rvvi] was a virtue which as- 
sumed more marked prominence in heathen ethics 
than it does in Christian ; not because more value 
was attached to it there than with us ; but partly 
because it was there one of a much smaller com- 
pany of virtues, each of which therefore would sin- 
gly attract more attention ; but also in part because 
for as many as are " led by the Spirit," this condi- 
tion of self-command is taken up and transformed 
into a condition yet higher still, in which a man 
does not command himself, which is well, but, 
which is far better still, is commanded by God. 

In the passage already referred to (1 Tim. ii. 9), 
where it and alSo)^ occur together, we shall best 
distinguish them thus, and the distinction will be 
capable of further application. If ai&09 is the 
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* shamefastness,' * or pudency, which shrinkB from 
overpassing the limits of womanly reserve and mod- 
esty, as well as from tlie dishonour which would 
justly attach thereto, <T<o^po<rvvrf is that habitual 
inner self-government, with its constant rein on aU 
the passions and desires, which would hinder the 
temptation to this from arising, or at all events from 
arising in such strength as should overbear the 
checks and hindrances which aiSm ojpposed to it. 

' It is a pity that 'shamefast' and 'Bhamefastness^' by which 
last word our translators rendered irwt>poa^ here, should have 
been corrupted in modern use io*Bhame/4iced* &n&*Bhame/€u;ed- 
ness.* The words are properly of the same formation as 'stead- 
fast,* ^steadfastness^' * soothfast,' ^soothfastness/ and those good 
old Engli^ wiMfdfik now lost to U8» 'rootfast^' and < rooifaatness.' 
As by 'rootfast' our fathers understood that which waa firm and 
fast by its rooty so by 'shamefast' in like manner, that which was 
established and made /cut by (an honourable) shame. To change 
this into *8hame/ac«i' is to allow all the meaning and force of the 
word to run to the surface, to leave us ethically a far inferior word. 
It is very inexcusable that all modern reprints of the AuUiorized 
Version should have given in to this corruption^ go long as 
merely the spelling of a word is concerned, this may very well be 
allowed to fall in with modern use; we do not want them to print 
•sonne' or *marveile,* when every body now spells *son* and 
'marvel* But when the true form, indeed the life, of a word is 
affected by the alterations which it has undergone, then I cannot 
but consider that subsequent editors were bound to adhere to the 
first edition of 1611, which should have been considered authori- 
tative and exemplary for all that followed. 
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§ xxi. — avpco, eTucvG). 

These words diflFer, and with differences not the* 
ologieally nnimportant. We beet represent these 
their differences in English when we render cvpeiv, 
^to drag/ iXjcveiv, 'to draw,' In cvpetv^ as in our 
* drag,' there lies always the notion of force, as when 
Plutarch {De Lih. Ed. 8) speaks of the headlong 
course of a river, irdvra avpo^v /ecu iraina irapa<f>i' 
ptav : and it will follow, that where persons, and not 
merely things, are in question, it will involve the 
iiotion of violence (Acts viii. 3 ; xiv. 19 ; xvii. 6). 
But in eKKvebv this notion of force or violence does 
not of necessity lie. That, indeed, such is often 
implied in it, is plain enough (Acts xvi. 19 ; xxi. 30 ; 
Jam. ii. 6 ; and cf II. xi. 258 ; xxiv. 52, 417 ; 
Aristophanes, Equit. 710; Euripides, Troad. 70: 
Aici^ etXice Kaadvhpav fiia); but not always, any 
more than in our ' draw,' which we use of a mental 
and moral attraction, or in the Latin 'traho,' as 
witness the language of the poet, Trahit sua quem- 
que voluptas. Thus Plato, P^. vi. 494 e: iciv 
SK/cqrat, irpo<i ^CKoaoi^lav. 

Only by keeping in mind this difference which 
there is betwe^i kXicvew and avpeiv^ can we vindi- 
cate from erroneous interpretation two doctrinally 
6* 
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important passages in the Gospel of St. John. Hie 
first is xii. 32 ; *^I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
toill draw all men unto me " {iravra^ eXxuatm). But 
how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, Saviour 
draw all men unto Him? Not by fbrce, for the 
will is incapable of force, but by the divine attrac- 
tions of His love. Again He declares (vi. 44): 
" No man can come to Me, except the Father which 
hath sent Me dra^ him " (iXxuajf ainov). Now as 
many as feel bound to deny any ' gratia irresisti- 
bilis,' which turns man into a mere machine, and 
by which, nolens volens, he is dragged to God, must 
at once allow that this eKtcvari can mean no more 
than the potent allurements of love, the attracting 
of men by the Father to the Son ; as at Jeremiah 
xxxi. 3, " "With loving-kindness have I drawn thee " 
{etXjcvad <r€), with which compare Cant. i. 3. 4. Did 
we find avp€iv on either of these occasions (not that 
I believe this would have been possible), the assert 
tors of a ' gratia irresistibiUs ' * might then urge the 

' The excellent words of Augufitine on this last passage, him- 
self sometimes adduced as an upholder of this, may be here quoted 
{In Ev. Joh. TmeL xxvi. 4) : Nemo venit ad me, nisi quern Pater 
adtraxerit. Koli te oogitare inyitum trahi; trahitur animus et 
amore. Nee timere debemus ne ab hominibus qui verba perpen- 
dunt, et a rebus makime divinis intelligendis longe remoti sunt, in 
hoc Scripturarum sanctarum evangelico verbo forsitan reprehenda- 
mur, et dicatur nobis» Quomodo yoluntate, credo, si trahor ? Ego 
dico: Pamm est yoluntate, etiam voluptate traheris. Porro si 
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paeeages as leaving no room for any other meaning 
but theirs ; but not as they now stand. 

In agreement with this which has been said, in 
eXxveiv is much more predonunantly the sense of 
a drawing to a certain point, in avpuv merely of 
dragging after one ; thus Lucjan {De Merc. Oond. 
8), likening a man to a .fish already hooked and 
dragged through the water, describes him as <rvp6- 
li&fov KoX wpo^ avdyxTjv ay6fi€Vov, Not seldom 
there will lie in avpeiv the notion of this dragging 
being upon the ground, inasmuch as that will trail 
upon the ground {trvpfia^ <Tvph}v) which is forcibly 
dragged along with no will of its own. A com- 
parison of the uses of the two words at John xxi. 
6, 8, 11, will be found entirely to bear out the dis- 
tinction which has been here traced. In the first 
and last of these verses iTucvetv is used ; for they 
both express a drawing of the net to a cefHmn 
pomt; by the disciples to themselves in the ship, 
by Peter to himself upon the shore. But at ver. 8 
(Tvpeiv is employed ; for nothing is there intended 
but the draggmg of the net which had been fastened 
to the ship, after it through the water. Our Ver- 

poet» dicere licmt, Trahit sua qa«mqae volnptas ; non neeessitai^ 
•ed voluptas ; non obligatio, sed delectatio ; qnanto fortius nos 
dicere debemus, trahi homiDem ad Christum, qui delectatur veri- 
tate, delectatur beatitudine^ delectatur justitift, delectatur sempi- 
ternft yitft, quod totum Ohristufl est! 
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fidon, it will be seen, has maintained the distinction^ 
so too the German of De Wette, by aid of ' ziehen ' 
(=» €\xv€iv\ and ' nachschleppen ' (= avp€iv)j but 
neither the Vulgate, nor Beza, which both have 
forms of * traho ' throughout. 



§ xxii. — oT^jofcKfjpo^y rikeuyi. 

These words occur together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. i. 4, — "perfect and entire;" 
oTkjoKkqpo^ only once besides (1 Thess. v. 23), and 
the substantive oXjoKXrjpia^ used however not in an 
ethical but a physical sense, also once, Acts iii. 16 ; 
ef. Isa. i. 6. OXoKXfjpo^ signifies first, as its dmvar 
tion implies, that which retains all which was allot- 
ted to it at the first, which thus is whole and entire 
in all its parts, to which nothing necessary for its 
completeness is wanting. Thus unhewn stones, in- 
asmuch as they have lost nothing in the process of 
shaping and polishing, are oXixKifpoi (Deut. xxvii. 
6 ; 1 Mace. iv. 47) ; so too perfect weeks are ifiSofidr 
&9 okoKKripoi (Deut. xvi. 9) ; and in Lucian, Philcfps. 
8, ip oXokXjp^ Sipfiariy * in a whole skin.' At the 
next step in the word's use we find it employed to 
express that integrity of body, with nothing redun- 
dant, nothing deficient (Lev. xxi. 17 — 23), whick 
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was required of the Levitical priests as a coBditioii 
of their ministering at the altar, which was needful 
also in the sacrifices they oflfered. In both these 
senses Josephus uses it, Antt. iii. 12. 2 ; as continu- 
ally Philo, with whom it is the standing word for 
this integrity of the priests and of the sacrifice, to 
the necessity of which he often recurs, seeing in it, 
and rightly, a mystical sigij^ficance, and that these 
are oKoichaipoi, diMrlai oXoicKriptp Oe^ : thns De Vict. 
2 ; De Vict. Off', 1 : oKoKXijpov teal vavreXok fcc&ftaw 
afUroXov : De Agricvl. 29 ; De Cherub. 28 ; cf. Plato, 
Legg. 769 c. The word in the next step of its his- 
tory resembles very much the ' integer ' and ' integ- 
ritas' of the Latins. Like these words, it was 
transferred from bodily to mental and moral entire- 
ness. The only approach to this use of oXo#eX«7po9 
in the Septuagint is Wisd. xv. 3, oXoKXr^po^ BitcaiO' 
atnnj ; but in an interesting and important passage 
in the PJusdruB of Plato (250 c), it is twice used to 
express the perfection of man before the fall; I 
mean, of course, the fall as Plato contemplated it ; 
when men were as yet oKoKKnpo^ koL atraBw KOK&Vy 
and to whom as such 6\6/cKffpa ^^dafiaru were 
vouchsafed, as contrasted with those weak partial 
glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which is all whereof 
the greater part of men ever now catch sight ; cf. 
his Tima»u8y 44 o. 'OXitcKrjpof^ then, is an epithet 
applied to a person or a thing that is ^ onmibus nu- 
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meris absolutus;' and the iv firihevl X6iirofi€vo$j 
which at Jam. i. 4 follows it, must be taken as the 
epexegesis of the word. 

TiXeio^ is a word of various applications, but 
all of them referable to the riko^, which is its 
ground. They in a natural sense are TiKeiocj who 
are adult, having reached the AiU limit of stature, 
strength, and mental pgwer appointed to them, who 
have in these respects attained their tcXo^, as dis- 
tinguished from the veoi or TraSSev, young men or 
boys ; so Plato, Zegff. 929 c. St. Paul, when he 
employs the word in an ethical sense, does it con* 
tinually with this image of full completed growth, as 
contrasted with infancy and childhood, underlying 
his use, the riT^iot being by him set over against 
the vijinoL iv XpurrA (1 Cor. ii. 6 ; xiv. 20 ; Eph. iv. 
18, 14; Phil. iii. 15 ; Heb. v. 14), being in fact the 
irarepe^ of 1 John ii. 13, 14, as distinct from the vea- 
via-Kov and iraiSia, Kor is this application of the 
word to mark the religious growth and progress of 
men, confined to the Scripture. The Stoics opposed 
the T€X€W9 in philosophy to the irpoKonrrfav^ with 
which we may compare 1 Chron. xxv. 8, where the 
rik^ioi are set over against the fuwOdvovre:. With 
the heathen, those also were called riXetoi who had 
been initiated into the mysteries ; the same thought 
being at work here as in the giving of the title to 
rikeiov to the Lord's Supper. This was so called, 
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becauBe in it was the fulness of Christian privilege, 
because there was nothing beyond it ; and the ri7<£ioi 
of heathen initiation had their name in like manner, 
because those mysteries into which they were now 
introduced were the latest and crowning mysteries 
of all. 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity 
in our word ^ perfect,' which, indeed, it shares with 
T€\€io<; itself; this, namely, that they are both em- 
ployed now in a relative, now in an absolute sense ; 
for only out of this ambiguity could our Lord have 
said, "Be ye therefore perfect (rcXeto*), as your 
Heavenly Father imperfect (riXeio^), Matt. v. 48 ; c£ 
xix. 21. The Christian shall be * perfect,' yet not 
in the sense in which some of the sects preach the 
doctrine of perfection, who, preaching it, either 
mean nothing which they could not have expressed 
by a word less liable to misunderstanding; or mean 
something which no man in this life shall attain, 
and which he who affirms he has attained is deceiv- 
ing himself, or others, or both. He shall be * per- 
fect,' that is, seeking by the grace of God to be fiiUy 
furnished anS firmly established in the knowledge 
and practice of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2) ; not 
a babe in Christ to the end, " not always employed 
in the elements, and infant propositions and prac- 
tices of religion, but doing noble actions, well 
skilled in the deepest mysteries of faith and holi- 
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neBS.'^* In this sense PanI claimed to be reXeio^^ 
even while almost in the same breath he disclaimed 
the being rereXeuofiivo^ (Phil. iii. 12, 15). 

The distinction then is plain; the rekeu^ has 
reached his moral end^ that for which he was intend- 
ed ; namely, to be a man in Christ ; (it is tme indeed 
that, having reached this, other and higher ends 
open ont before him, to have Christ formed in him 
more and more ;) the oXoxKijpoq has preserved, or, 
having lost, has regained, his completeness. In the 
oXotcKffpo^ no grace which ought to be in a Christian 
man is wanting; in the reXjeto^ no grace is merely in 
its weak imperfect beginnings, but all have reached 
a certain ripeness and maturity. '0\ot€\i;9, which 
occurs once in the New Testament (1 Thess. v. 23 ; 
cf. Plutarch, Plae. Phil. v. 21), forms a certain con- 
necting link between the two, holxling on to 0X6/1^17- 
po9 by its first half, to reX^to^ by its second. 



§ xxiii. — ari^vo^i SidBrffia. 

The fact that our English word * crown ' covers 
the meanings of both these words, must not lead us 

^ On the sense in which 'perfection' is demanded of the Chrts- 
tian, there is a discussion at large bj J. Taylor, Doctrine and Fra^ 
iice of Repentance^ i 8. 40 — 66, from which these words in inverted 
commas are drawn. 
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to confound them. In German the first wonld often 
be translated * Kranz,' and only the second ' Krone.' 
I indeed very much doubt whether anywhere in 
classical literature ard^vo^ is used of the kingly, or 
imperial crown. It is the crown of victory in the 
games, of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial 
joy, of festal gladness — woven of oak, of ivy, of 
parsley, of myrtle, of olive, — or imitating in gold 
these leaves or others — of flowers, as of violets or 
roses (see Athenseus, xv. 9 — 33), but never, any more 
than ' corona ' in Latin, the emblem and sign of 
royalty. The iia^fia was this (Xenophon, Cyrop. 
viii. 3. 13 ; Plutarch, De Frat Am. 18), being pro- 
perly a Unen band or fillet, 'taenia' or 'fascia' 
(Curtius, iii. 3), encircling the brow ; so that no lan- 
guage is more common than irefHTtBevcu BidSfffia to 
signify the assumption of royal dignity (Polybius, 
V. 67. 4 ; Josephus, Antt. xii. 10. 1), even as in Latin 
in like manner the ' diadema ' is alone the ' insigne 
regium ' (Tacitus, Annal. xv. 29). 

A passage bringing out very clearly the distinc- 
tion between the two words occurs in Plutarch, Ccbs. 
61. It is the well known occasion on which Anto- 
nius offers Caesar the kingly crown, which is de- 
scribed as SidSij/Ma areffxiv^ Sa^vr)^ trepnrenXeyfiivov : 
here the <TTi<f>av<ys is only the garland or laureate 
wreath, with which the true diadem was enwoven. 
Indeed, according to Cicero {PhU. ii. 34), Csesar 
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was already * coronatus ' = iirre^imfiivo^ (this he 
would havo been as consul), when the offer was 
made. Plutarch at the same place describes the 
statues of Caesar to have been, by those who would 
have suggested his assumption of royalty, SioBiifiar 
a-LV avaBeSefiivoi fiaaiXiKak. And it is out of the 
observance of this distinction that the passage in 
Suetonius {C(B8. 79), containing another version of 
the same incident, is to be explained. One places 
on his statue ' coronam lauream candidfi fascia prsB- 
ligatam ; ' on which the tribunes of the people com- 
mand to be removed, not the ' corona,' but the * fas- 
cia ; ' this being the diadem, and that in which alone 
the traitorous suggestion that he should be pro- 
claimed king, was contained. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in 
the Septuagint may be seen by comparing in the 
First Book of Maccabees, in which only BtdBrffui 
occurs with any frequency, the passages in which 
this word is employed (such as i. 9 ; vi. 16 ; viii. 
14 ; xi. 13, 54 ; xii. 39 ; xiii. 32), and those where 
ari<f>€Lvo9 appears (iv. 57 ; x. 29 ; xi. 35 ; xiii. 89 : 
cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 4). 

In respect of the New Testament, there can be, 
of course, no doubt that whenever St. Paul speaks 
of crowning, and of the crown, it is always the 
crown of the conqueror, and not of the king, which 
he has in his eye. The two passages, 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 
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26 ; 2 Tim. ii. 5, place this beyond question ; while 
the epithet afiapdtmvo^ applied to the oTe^ai/09 rfj^ 
i6^ (1 Pet. V. 4), leaves no doubt abont St. Peter's 
allusion. If this is not so directly to the Greek 
games, yet still the contrast which he tacitly draws, 
is one between the wreaths of heaven which never 
fade, and the garlands of earth which lose their 
brightness and freshness so soon. At Jam. i. 12 ; 
Rev. ii. 10 ; iii. 11 ; iv. 4, it is more probable that a 
reference is not intended to these Greek games ; the 
alienation from which as idolatrous and profane was 
so deep on the part of the Jews (Josephus, Ant6. 
XV. 8. 1 — 4), and no doubt also of the Jewish mem- 
bers of the Church, that an image drawn from the 
rewards of these games would have been to them 
rather repulsive than attractive. Yet there also the 
<i-T€^ai/09, or the crrc^oi^ov t^ fo)^?, is the emblem, 
not of royalty, but of highest joy and gladness, of 
glory and immortality. 

We may feel the more confident that in these 
last passages from the Apocalypse St. John did not 
intend kingly crowns, from the circtmistance that on 
three occasions, where beyond a doubt he does mean 
such, BuiSvffia is the word which he employs (Rev. 
xii. 3 ; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, al hrrct ice<^\al . . . 
iSatriXek eirra eicrvv\ ; xix. 12). In this last verse it 
is fitly said of Him who is King of kings and Lord 
of lords, that " on His head were Tncmy crowns " 
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{hia^fMvra Tro>Xa) ; an expression which, with all 
its grandenr, we find it hard to realize, so long as 
we picture to our mind's eye such crowns as at the 
present monarchs wear, bnt intelligible at once 
when we contemplate them as diadems, that is, nar- 
row fillets bound about the brow, such as Sto&j/tara 
will imply. These " many diadems " will then be 
the tokens of the many royalties — of earth, of hea- 
ven, and of hell (Phil. ii. 10) — which are his ; roy- 
alties once usurped or assailed by the Great Eed 
Dragon, the usurper of Christ's dignity and honour, 
described therefore with his seven diadems as well 
(xiii. 1), but now openly and for ever assumed by 
Him to whom they rightfully belong; just as, to 
compare earthly things with heavenly, we are told 
that when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, entered Antiodi 
in triumph, he set two crowns {SuM^i^fiaTa) on his 
head, the crown of Asia, and the crown of Egypt 
(1 Mace. xi. 13). 

The only place where <rri<f>avo9 might seem to 
be used of a kingly crown is Matt, xxvii. 29, with 
its parallels in the other Gospels, where the weaving 
of the crown of thorns {crre^vof utcavOivo^), and 
placing it on the Saviour's head, is evidently a 
part of that blasphemous caricature of royalty 
which the Koman soldiers enact. But woven of 
such materials as it was, probably of the juncus 
ma/rmu%. or of the l/ydvm apinoaum, it is evident 
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tihat SiaSrffAa could not be applied to it; and the 
word, therefore, which was fittest in respect of the 
material whereof it was composed, takes place of 
that which would have been the fittest in respect 
of the purpose for which it was intended. 



§ xxiv. — irXeopc^ia, ^CKapyvpia, 

Between these two words the same distinction 
exists as between our ' covetousness ' and ' avarice,' 
or as between the German ^ Habsucht ' and ' Geiz.' 
nXeove^ia is the more active sin, if>i\apyvpia the 
more passive : the first seeks rather to grasp what 
it has not, and in this way to have more / the second, 
to retain, and, by accumulating, to multiply that 
which it already has. Tke first, in its methods of 
acquiring, will be often bold and aggressive ; even 
as it may, and often will be as free in scattering and 
squandering, as it was eager and unscrupulous in 
getting ; ' rapti largitor,' as is well imagined in the 
Sir Giles Overreach of Massinger. Consistently 
with this we find irXeoi/e/CTi;? joined with apira^ (1 
Cor. V. 10) ; irkeove^la with jSapvrry; (Plutarch, Arist 
8) ; and in the plural, with KKxnrai (Mark vii. 22) ; 
with oBuciai (Strabo, vii. 4. 6) ; with ^CKoveucltu 
(Plato, Legg. iii. 677 I) ; and the sin defined by 
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Theodoret : f} rov ifK^iovo^ e^^etri^^ xtu 17 r&v ov tt/mw- 
f)K6vTa)v ofnrayi]. But, while it is thue with wXeo- 
pe^ia, ^iXapyvpia on the other hand will be often 
cautious and timid, and will not necessarily have 
cast off the outward appearances of righteousness. 
Thus, the Pharisees were ^CKdpyvpoi (Luke xvi. 14) ; 
this was not irreconcilable with the maintenance 
of the outward shows of holiness, which the wXco. 
v€^ia would evidently have been. 

Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has 
mixed up with his verse, draws this distinction 
strongly and well {Essay Y, Cf Avarice), though 
Chaucer had done the same before him in his Per- 
sones Tale : " There are," says Cowley, " two sorts 
of avarice ; the one is but of a bastard kind, and 
that is the rapacious appetite for gain ; not for its own 
sake, but for the pleasure of refunding it immedi- 
ately through all the channels of pride and luxury ; 
the other is the true kind, and properly so called, 
which is a restless and unsatiable desire of riches, 
not for any farther end or use, but only to hoard and 
preserve, and perpetually increase them. The cov- 
etous man of the first kind is like a greedy ostrich, 
which devours any metal, but it is with an intent 
to feed upon it, and, in effect, it makes a shift to 
digest and excern it. The second is like the foolish 
chough, which loves to steal money only to hide it." 

There is another and more important point of 
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view, from which TrXcoi/e^ta may be regarded as the 
wider, larger term, the genus, of which ^CKapyvpia 
is the species ; this last being the love of money ^ 
while TrXeoi^^iia is the drawing and snatching to 
himself, on the sinner's part, of the creature in every 
form and kind, as it lies out of and beyond himself; 
the 'indigentia' of Cicero: (Indigentia est libido 
inexplebilis : Tvsc, iv. 9. 21). For this distinction 
between the words compare Augustine, Enarr. in 
Ps. cxviii. 36, 36 ; and Bengel's profound explana- 
tion of the fact, that, in the enumeration of sins, St. 
Paul so often unites irXeove^ia with sins of the flesh ; 
as at 1 Cor. v. 11 ; Eph. v. 3, 5 ; Col. iii. 5 : Solet 
autem jungere cum impuritate irXeove^lav, nam 
homo extra Deum quserit pabulum in creatur^ ma- 
teriali, vel per voluptatem, vel per avaritiam ; bo- 
num alienum ad se redigit. But, expressiDg much, 
Bengel has not expressed all. The connexion be- 
tween these two provinces of sin is deeper, is more 
intimate still ; and this is witnessed in the fact, that 
not merely is irXeove^uij as covetousness, joined to 
sins of impurity, but the word is sometimes in 
Scripture, continually by the Greek Fathers (see 
Suicer, Thee, s. v.), employed to designate these sins 
themselves ; even as the root out of which they 
alike grow, namely, the fierce and ever fiercer long- 
ing of the creature which has turned firom God, to 
fill itself with the inferior objects of sense, is one 
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and the same. Begarded thue, irKeove^ia has a 
mach wider and deeper sense than ^Xafyyvpla. 
Take the sublime commentary on the word which 
Plato (Qorg, 493) supplies, where he likens the de- 
sire of man to the sieve or pierced vessel of the 
Danaids, which they were ever filling, but might 
never fill ; * and it is not too mnch to say, tha.t the 
whole longing of the creature, as it has itself aban- 
doned God, and by a just retribution is abandoned 
by Him, to stay its hunger with the swines' husks, 
instead of the children's bread which it has 1^ is 
contained in this word. 



§ lu^v. — Poaicm^ iroifiaivm. 

Whilb both these words are often employed in 
a figurative and spiritual sense in the Old Testa- 
ment, as at 1 Chron. xii. 16 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 3 ; Ps. 
Ixxvii. 72 ; Jer. xxiii. 2 ; and iroifiaiveiv often in the 
New ; the only occasions in the latter, where fioa-zceiv 

' It is evident that the same comparison had occurred to Shak- 
spcare : 

"The cloyed wiU, 
That satiate yet unsntiafied desire, 
That tub both fiU'd and running." 

Oymbeline, Act L So. 7. 
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is SO used, are John xxi. 16, 17. There our Lord, 
giving to St. Peter his thrice repeated commission 
to feed his " lambs " (ver. 15), his " sheep " (ver. 16), 
and again his '* sheep " (ver. 17), uses, on the first 
occasion, jSoa-fce, on the second, nrolfjuuve^ and returns 
again to fioaxe on the third. This return, on the 
third and last repetition of the charge, to the word 
employed on the first, has been a strong argument 
with some for the indifterence of the words. They 
have urged, and with a certain show of reason, that 
Christ could not have hsd proffressive aspects of the 
pastoral work in His intention, nor have purposed 
to indicate them here, else He would not have come 
back in the end to )86cr/c€, the same word with which 
He began. Yet I cannot believe the variation of 
the words to have been without a motive, any more 
than the changes, in the same verses, from ayairap 
to ^tXeiv^ from apvia to irpofiara. It is true that 
our Version, rendering I36a-K€ and iroifialve alike by 
^* Feed," has not attempted to reproduce the varia- 
tion, any more than the Vulgate, which, on each 
occasion, has ' Pasce ; ' nor do I perceive any re- 
sources of language by which either the Latin 
Version or our own could have helped themselves 
here. It might be more possible in G^man, by 
Aid of * weiden' (— P6<7K€iv\ and 'hiiten' (— tto*- 
fuiipeiv) ; De Wette, however, has ' weiden ' through- 
out. 

6 
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The distinction, although thus not capable of 
being easily reproduced in all languages, is very far 
from fanciful, is indeed a most real one. )36<ric<o, 
the same word as the Latin ' pasco,' is simply ^ to 
feed :' but iro^fxalvm involves much more; the whole 
office of the shepherd, the entire leading, guiding, 
guarding, folding of the flock, as well as the finding 
of nourishment for it ; thus Lampe : Hoc symbolum 
totum regimen ecclesiasticum comprehendit ; and 
Bengel : fioaKew est pars rov TroifiaUfeiv. Out of a 
sense continually felt, of a shadowing forth in the 
shepherd's work of the highest ministries of men 
for the weal of their fellows, and of the peculiar fit- 
ness which this image has to set forth the same, it 
has been often transferred to their office, who are, 
or should be, the faithful guides and guardians of 
the people committed to their charge. Kings, in 
Homer, are woifi€P€<: \a&v : cf. 2 Sam. v. 2 ; vii. 7. 
Nay more, in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd 
(Isa. xL 11) ; and David can use no words which 
shall so well express his sense of the Divine protec- 
tion as these : Kvpco^ woifialvei fie (Ps. xxiii. 1) ; 
nor does the Lord take anywhere a higher title than 
6 TToifj/ffv 6 KoXo^ (John x. 11 ; cf. 1 Pet. v. 4, 6 ap- 
yyiroLfifjv : Heb. xiii. 20, o fieya<: Troifi^v r&v irpofid- 
Twy; nor give a higher than that implied in this 
word to his ministers. Compare the sublime pas- 
sage in Philo, J)e Agricul. 12, beginning : ovrm 
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fjkemot TO irovfiaLveiv iarlp aja^p^ mare ov jSor 
aiXevin fiovov xal ao<f)oi^ avSpdaiy xal '^i^oZ? ri- 
Xeta K€ica0apfi€veu^y aXKit xal Oe^ tw iravriyefiovi, 
8iKai(o^ avarldertu : and also the three sections pre- 
ceding. 

Still, it may be asked, if iroiiiaiveiv be thus the 
higher word, and if nroLfuuve was therefore superadd- 
ed upon fioaxcy because it was so, and implied so 
^ many further ministries of care and tendance, why 
does it not appear in the last, which must be also 
the most solemn, commission given by the Lord to 
Peter? how are we to account, if this be true, for 
his returning to jSoa/ce again ? I cannot ^oubt that 
in Stanley's Sermons and JSssays on the Apostolical 
Age^ p 138, the right answer is given. The lesson, 
in fact, which we learn from this His coming back 
to the I36a/c€ with which He had begun, is a most 
important one, and one which the Church, and all 
that bear rule in the Church, have need diligently 
to lay to heart ; this namely, that whatever else of 
discipline and rule may be superadded thereto, still, 
the feeding of the flock, the finding for them of 
spiritual nourishment, is the first and last ; nothing 
else will supply the room of this, nor may be allow- 
ed to put this out of its foremost and most important 
place. How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, 
the preaching of the word loses its pre-eminence ; 
the fi6<rK€iv falls into the background, is swallowed 
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up in the 'jroifJuUveiVj which presently becomes no 
true TTOifuiipeiVj because it is not a ^d^teeiv as well, 
but such a ' shepherding ' rather as God's "Word, by 
the prophet Ezekiel, has denounced (xxxiv. 2, 3, 8, 
10 ; cf. Zech. xiii. 15 — lY ; Matt, xxiii.). 



§ xxvi. — 517X09, fOovo^. 

These words are often joined together ; they are 
so by St. Paul, Gal. v, 20, 21 ; by Clemens Roma- 
nus, 1 ^'. ad Cor. 3, 4, 5 ; and by classical writers 
as well ; as, for instance, by Plato, PML. 47^/ Legg* 
679 c; Menex. 242 a. Still, there are differences 
between them ; and this first, that 5^X09 is a ^u&rovy 
being used sometimes in a good (as John ii. 17 ; 
Rom. X. 2 ; 2 Cor. ix. 2), sometimes, and in Scripture 
oftener, in an evil sense (as Acts v. 17 ; Rom. xiii. 
13 ; Gal. v. 20 ; Jam. iii. 14) ; while (f>06vo<: is not 
capable of a good, but is used always and only in 
an evil signification. When $17X09 is taken in good 
part, it signifies the honourable emulation, with the 
consequent imitation, of that which presents itself 
to the mind as excellent; §7X09 r&v aplarmv^ Lucian, 
Ach). Indoct. 17 ; ^Xo9 xal fj^lfirjai^, Herodian, ii. 4 ; 
f?7Xa)T^9 Kol fiifirfri]<;j vi. 8. It is the Latin ' semula- 
tio,' in which nothing of envy is of necessity in- 
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clnded, however it is possible that such may find 
place; the German ^Ifacheiferung,' as distinguished 
from ' Eifersucht' The verb 'semulor,' as is well 
known^ finely expresses the distinction of worthy 
and unworthy emulation, governing an accusative 
in cases where the first, a dative where the second, 
is intended. 

By Aristofle {Rhet ii. 11) §7X0? is employed ex- 
clusively in this nobler sense, to signify the active 
emulation which grieves, not that another has the 
good, but that itself has it not; and which, not 
stopping here, seeks to make the wanting its own, 
and in this respect is contrasted by him with envy : 
i<TTL $17X09 Xvwiy T45 hrX (f}acvofiejnf nrapovtrla aya6&v 
ivTLfKoVj .... ovx on aXX^, aXX* &n oir)(l teal avr^ 
icTi" Bio fAth emei/ei^ iariv 6 ^Xo?, xal hneiK&v 
TO Sk <f>dov€tvj <l>av\ov^ Koi ^{fKxov^ Cf. Jerome, 
Exp. in Gal, v. 20 : 55^^^ ^^ i^ bonam partem accipi 
potest, quum quis nititur ea quae bona sunt semulari. 
Invidia vero alienS felicitate torquetur ; and again. 
In Gal, iy. 17 : -3Emulantur bene, qui cum videant 
in aliquibus esse gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales 
esse desiderant. GEk5umenius: icrt 55X09 xivi^a-i^ 
'^vxrjt; h/OovauoSi]^ iirl Tt, fierd rivo^ a^Ofwrnaeao^ 
Tov irph^ h f) airoviri iari. 

But it is only too easy for this zeal and honour- 
able rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion, a 
feet which is strikingly attested in the Latin word 
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^simultas,' connected, as Doderlein {Zfat Synon. 
vol. iii. p. 72) shows, not with ' simnlare,' but with 
* simul ; ' those who together aim at the same object 
being in danger not merely of being competitors, 
bnt enemies ; just as a/^tWa, which however has 
kept its more honourable use (Plutarch, Anim, a/n, 
Corp. app, pej. 3), is connected with afia. These 
degeneracies which wait so near upon emulation, 
may assume two shapes ; either that of a desire to 
make war upon the good which it beholds in 
another, and thus to trouble that good, and make it 
less ; therefore we find fi}Xo? and epi^ continually 
joined together (Eom. xiii. 13 ; 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Gal. 
V. 20 ; Clem. Eom. 1 Ep. 3, 6) ; or, where there is 
not vigour and energy enough to attempt the maJdng 
of it less, there may be at least the vfishing of it 
less. And here is the point of contact which §7X09 
has with ^dovty: : thus Plato, Menex. 242 a : wp&rov 
fiev 55\o9> airo ^rjKov Se <f>06vo^ : the latter being 
essentially passive, as the former is active and ener- 
gic. We do not find <f>66vo<i in the comprehensive 
catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22 ; its place be- 
ing there supplied by a circumlocution, 6<f>da\fw<: 
irovrjp6<:j but one putting itself in connexion with 
the Latin ' invidia,' which is derived, as Cicero ob- 
serves, 'a nimis mtn^endo fortunam alterius.;' cf. 
Matt. XX. 15 ; and 1 Sam. xviii. 9 : " Saul eyedy^^ 
i. e. envied " David." OOovog is the meaner sin, 
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being merely displeasure at another's goods * (Xvttj; 
eV aX\oTpioi<: dyaOohj as the Stoics defined it, 
Diogenes Laertius, vii. 63. Ill), with the desire 
that these may be less ; and this, quite apart from 
any hope that thereby its own will be more (Aris- 
totle, li/iet ii. 10). He that feels it, does not feel 
with it any impulse or longing to raise himself to 
the level of him whom he envies, but only to de- 
press the other to his own.* When the victories of 
Miltiades would not suffer the youthful Tliemistocles 
to sleep (Plutarch, Tkem. 3), here was 557X09, that 
is, in its nobler form, for it was such as prompted 
him to worthy actions, and would not let him rest 
till he had set a Salamis of his own against the Ma- 
rathon of his great predecessor. But it was ^dovo^ 
which made that Athenian citizen to be weary of 
hearing Aristides evermore styled "The Just '' (Plu- 
tarch, Arist. 7) ; and this his ^ovo^ contained no 
impulses moving him to strive for himself after the 
justice which he envied in another. See on this 

* Augustine's definition of <pe6vos {Exp. in Gal. v. 21) ia not 
quite satisfactory : Invidia yero dolor animi est, com indignus vi- 
detar aliquis asseqni etiam quod non appetebas. This would 
rather be ytfiftrif and v^fKttrav in the ethical terminology of Aris- 
totle {Ethic, me. ii 7. 15; Rhet. 2. 9). 

* On the likenesses and differences between fitffos and <f>66yos, 
see Plutarch's graceful little essay, full of subtle analysis of the 
human hearty De Itwidid et Odio, 
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subject further the beautiful remftrke of Plutarch, 
De Prof. Virt 14. 



§ xxvii. — foiiy, jSios. 

The Latin language and the English are alike 
poorer than the Greek, in having but one word, the 
Latin ' vita,' the English ' life,' to express these two 
Greek. There would, indeed, be no comparative 
poverty here, if fowy and )8w were merely dupli- 
cates ; but, covering as they do very different spaces 
of meaning, it is certain that we, having but one 
word for them both, must use this one in very di- 
verse senses ; it is possible that by this equivocation 
we may, without being aware of it, conceal very 
real and important differences from ourselves ; for, 
indeed, there is nothing so potent to do this as the 
equivocal use of a word. 

The true antithesis of few; is Odvaro^ (Rom. viii. 
38 ; 2 Cor. v. 4 ; cf. Jer. viii. 3 ; Sirac. xxx. 17 ; 
Plato, Zegg. xii. 944 e), as of the verb (J^v, avoffpif' 
a/ceip (Matt. xx. 38 ; 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Rev. i. 18 ; cf. II. 
xxiii. 70 ; Herodotus, i. 31 ; Plato, Phcedo, 71 d : 
ovK ivamlov ^9 t® l^v to T€0vdvM elvat) ; fwi}, in 
fact, being very nearly connected with cuoy aijfii^ to 
breathe the breath of life, which is the necessary 
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condition of living, and, as such, is involved in like 
manner in Trvevfui and '^pvxV' 

But, wliile f®?? is thus life intenswe ('vita qufi 
vivimus ')^ ^tb? is life exkn&we Q vita quam vivi- 
mus '), the period or duration of life ; and then, 
in a secondary sense, the means by which that life 
is sustained ; and thirdly, the ma/rm&r in which that 
life is spent. Examples of the use of )3/o9 in all 
these senses the New Testament supplies. Thus it 
is used as — 

a, the period or duration of life ; 1 Pet. iv. 3, 
Xpow>9 ToO /Saou: cf. Job. x. 20, fiio^ rov xfxivov: Plu- 
tarch, De Lih. Ed* 17: ari/y^ff 'xpovov wa? o ^/o9 i<m, 

fiy the means of life, or * living,' jE V. ; Mark 
xii. 44 ; Luke viii. 43 ; xv. 12 ; 1 John iii. 17, top 
fiiov Tov KoafjLov : cf. Plato, Gorg. 486 d; Legg. 936 
c ; Aristotle, Hist. Anim. ix. 23. 2 ; and often, but 
not always, these means of life, with an under sense 
of largeness and abundance. 

y, the manner of life ; 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; so Plato, 
PoL 344 e : fiiov Siaywyi^ : and Plutarch very nobly 
{De Is, et Os, 1) : rov Bk jivmcrKeiv tA Svra^ xal <l>pO' 
velv a^HUpedhrro^f ov filov aXKit ypovov [oZ/UKt] elvcn 
riflf adavaclav : and De Lib. Ed. 7 : rertvfp^vo^ 0m : 
Josephus, AnU. v. 10. 1 ; with which compare Au- 
gustine {De Trm. xii. 11) : Cujus vitse sit quisque ; 
id est, quomodo agat Jubg terwporaHa^ quam vitam 
Graeci non fynriv sed 0iov vocant, 
6* 
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From this last use of /Sw, as the manner of life, 
there is often an ethical sense inhering in it, which, 
in classical Greek at least, ^oii; does not possess. 
Thus Aristotle, according to Ammonius, could draw 
the following distinction between the words ; fiio^ 
iarl Xoyifcff ^odt^ : Ammonius himself affirming fiw 
to be never, except incorrectly, applied to the eans^ 
ence of plants or animals, but only to the Iwea of 
men.* I know not how he can reconcile this state- 
ment with such passages as these from Aristotle, 
Sist Anim. i. 1. 15 ; ix. 8. 1 ; unless, indeed, he 
would include him in his censure. Still, the dis- 
tinction which he is here somewhat too absolutely 
asserting, must be acknowledged as a real one ; it 
displays itself with great clearness in our words 
* zoology ' and * biography.' We speak, on the one 
hand, of ^ zoology j^ for animals have the vital prin- 
ciple ; they live, as well as men ; . and they arc 
capable of being classed and described in relation 
to the different workings of this natural life of 
theirs ; but, on the other hand, we speak of * Mo- 
graphy ; ' for men not merely IwCj but they lead 
lives, lives in which there is that moral distinction 
between one and another which may make them 
well worthy to be recorded. Out of this it will fol- 

' See on this pointy and generaUy on theae two BynonymB» Y5- 
mel, Synon. WMerbuch, p. 168 sq. 
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low, that, while ffdwzro^ and 5<»^ constitute, aA was 
observed above, the true antithesis, yet they do so 
only so long as both are physically contemplated. 
So soon as a moral idea is introduced, the antithesis 
is not between ddvaTo^ and f©?;, but Odvaro^ and 
fim : thus Xenophon {JResp. Laced. 9. 1) : rhv icor- 
yJov ddvarav dvrl rod ala')(fiov fiiov. The two great 
chapters with which the Gorgia^ of Plato concludes 
(82, 83), are alone sulBBicient to bring plainly before 
the consciousness the full distinction between the 
words themselves, as also betwefen those derived 
from them. 

But this being the case, /8to9, and not 5®'?, being 
thus shown to be the ethical word in classical anti- 
quity, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might very 
well inquire with something of perplexity, how it 
is to be explained that there all is reversed — fawy 
being certainly in it the nobler word, belonging to 
the innermost circle of those terms whereby are 
expressed the highest gifts of God to his creatures ; 
so that, while /9io9 has there no such noble use, but 
rather the contrary — for we find it in such associa- 
tions as these, fihovaX rov jSlov (Luke viii. 14), Trpoy- 
fjuireiai tou fiCov (2 Tim. ii. 4), oKal^oveia rov fiiou 
(1 John ii. 16) — feo??, on the other hand, is continu- 
ally used in the very noblest connexion ; aT€<f>avo<; 
T7)9 ?(»^9 (Rev. ii. 10), l3i/3Xo9 r^ fw^? (iii. 5), ^wrf 
Kal evaifieia (2 Pet. 1. 3), ^a^ ical d<f>0ap<rla (2 Tim. 
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i. 10), fctf^ Tov e€ov (Eph. iy. 18), Jl»^ awvw (Matt 
jdx. 16) ; * or it may be simply f©?} (Matt. vii. 14, 
and often), to express the highest blessedness of the 
creature. 

A littie reflection will supply the answer. Re^ 
vealed religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in 
closest connexion, declares them the necessary cor- 
relatives one. of the other (Gen. i. — iii. ; Rom. v. 12), 
and, as an involved consequence, in like manner, 
life and holiness. It alone proclaims that, wherever 
there is death, it is there because sin was there first ; 
wherever there is no death, that is, life, it is there 
because sin has never been there, or, having been 
once, is now cast out and expelled. In revealed 
religion, which thus makes death to have come into 
the world through sin, and only through sin, life is 
the correlative of holiness. Whatever truly lives, 
does so because sin has never found place in it, or, 
having found, has been expelled from it. So soon 
as ever this is felt and understood, $0)97 at once as- 
sumes the profoundest moral significance ; it be* 
comes the fittest expression for the very highest 
blessedness. Of that whereof you predicate abso- 
lute f«^, you predicate of the same absolute holi- 
ness. Christ aflSrming of Himself, iyeo elfiv r) ^(O'q^ 

^ 2m^ Mvtos occurs once in the Septuagint (Dan. zii. 2 ; cf. (ct^ 
khfVQios, 2 Maoc. vii S6X and in Plutarch, Dt bid. et Os. 1. 
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implicitly aflSrmed of Hjmself that He was absolute 
holiness ; and in the creature, in like manner, that 
only livesy or triumphs over death, death at once 
physical and spiritual, which has first triumphed 
over sin. No wonder, then, that Scripture should 
know of no higher word than fow) to set forth either 
the blessedness of God, or the blessedness of the 
creature in communion with God. 

From what has been said it will at once be per- 
ceived how erroneous is that exposition of Eph. iv. 
18, which understands airtiWoTpiwiJiivoi t^ ^mfi 
rod &€ovy as " alienated from a divine life," or, from 
a life lived according to the will arid commandments 
of God (remoti a vitS iUS. quae secundum Deum est: 
Grotius), fftw? having never, certainly never with 
St. Paul, this signification. The fact of such aliena- 
tion was only too true ; but it is not what the Apos- 
tle is affirming. Eather he is there describing the 
miserable condition of the heathen, as of men es- 
tranged from God, the one fountain of life {vapit 
Sol mrfh ffi)%, Ps. XXXV. 10) ; as not having life, 
because separated from Him who alone absolutely 
lives (John v. 26), and in connexion with whom 
alone any creature has life. Gal. v. 22 is another 
passage, which we shall never rightly understand, 
which will always seem to contain a tautology, 
until we give to fwiy (and to the verb ^p as well), 
the force which has been claimed for it here. 
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§ xxviii. — Kvpu)9y BeairoTfi^. 

The distinction which the later Greek gram- 
marians sought to trace between these words was 
this; a man would be Scottoti;?, as respects his 
slaves (Plato, Legg. 756 e), and therefore olicoSetrfro' 
T179, but Kvpio<; in respect of his wife and children, 
who, in speaking either to him or of him, would 
use this title of honour ; " as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord^^ {xvpiov axnov KoKovaa^ 1 Pet. 
iii. ^ ; cf. 1 Sam. i. 8 ; and Plutarch, De Virt, MuL. 
s. vv. MucKa Kcu Meyta-Tco). There is a certain feTith 
in this distinction. Undoubtedly there does lie in 
Kvpio<: the sense of an authority owning limitations, 
— moral limitations it may be — and the word im- 
plies that the user will not exclude, in its use, their 
good over whom it is exercised ; while in SetnroTri^ 
is implied a more unrestricted power and absolute 
domination, confessing no such limitations or re- 
straints. He who addresses another as Biairora^ puts 
a far greater emphasis of submission into his speech 
than if he had addressed him as /cvpie. It was out 
of a feeling of this that the free Greeks refused this 
title of SecwoTf)^ to any but the gods (Euripides, 
Sippol. 88 : ava^y 0eoif^ yap Seairora^ xaXeiv ')(p€(ov) ; 
and the sense of this distinction of theirs we have 
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retained in our use of * despot,' * despotic/ * despot- 
ism,' as set over against our use of * lord,' ' lordship,' 
and the like ; the ^ despot ' is one who exercises not 
only dominion, but domination. 

Still, there were influences at work, whose ten- 
dency was to break down any such distinction as 
this. Slavery, however legalized, is so abhorrent to 
men's inborn sense of right, that they seek to miti- 
gate, in word at least, if not in fact, the atrocity of 
it ; and thus, as no southern Planter at the present 
day willingly speaks of his " slaves," but prefers 
some other term, so in antiquity, as far as any gen- 
tler or more humane view of slavery obtained, and 
it was not merely contemplated in the aspect of one 
man's unlimited power over another, the antithesis 
of Seaworry: and SovXj(k would continually give place 
to that of Kvpios and &>S\o9. The harsher antago- 
nism would still survive, but the milder would pre- 
vail side by side with it. So practically we find it ; 
one language is used as freely as the other ; and 
often in the same sentence both terms are employed 
(Philo, Qiwd Orn/n. jProh. Lib. 6). We need not 
look further than to the writings of St. Paul, to see 
how little, in popular speech, the distinction of the 
Greek synonymists was observed. Masters are now 
Kvpioi, (Eph. vi. 9 ; Col. iv. 1), and now Seairorai 
(1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; Tit. ii. 9; cf. 1 Pet ii. 18), with 
him. 
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But, while all experience shows how little sinful 
man can be trusted with absolute unrestricted power 
over his fellow, how certain he is to abuse it — a 
moral fact attested in our use of * despot ' as equiv- 
alent with 'tyrant,' as well as in the history of the 
word Hyrant' itself — it can only be a blessedness 
for man to think of God as the absolute Lord, Ruler, 
and Disposer of his life ; since with BKm power is 
never disconnected from wisdom and from love: 
and, as we saw that the Greeks, not without a cer- 
tain sense of this, were well pleased to style the 
gods Seaworat, however they might refuse this title 
to any other ; so, within the limits of Revelation, 
we find SecTTTOTiy?, no less than Kvpio<:, applied to the 
true God. In the Old Testament, * Adonai ' is occa- 
sionally rendered by the two words joined together; 
as at Gen. xv. 2, 8 ; Jer. i. 6 ; iv. 10. No doubt 
BeairoTT)^ realized to their minds who used it, even 
more than /nipio^, the sense of God's absolute dis- 
posal of His creatures, His autocratic power; and 
that when He worked, none could let Him. That 
it did so present itself to Greek ears is plain from 
a passage in Philo {Quia JSer. Dw. ITc&r. 6), where 
he finds an evidence of Abraham's evXdfieui, of his 
tempering, on one great occasion, boldness with 
reverence and godly fear, in the fact that in his ap- 
proaches to God he leaves the more usual Kvpte^ and 
instead of it adopts the S6<nroTa, in which there was 
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implied a more entire prostration of self, an ampler 
recognition of the omnipotence of God. The pas- 
sages in the New Testament where God is styled 
&<T7roTi;9 are these which follow : Luke ii. 29 ; Acts 
iv. 24 ; Eev. vi. 10 ; 2 Pet ii. 1 ; Jude 6. In the 
two last it is to Christ, but to Christ as God, that 
the title is ascribed. Erasmus, indeed, with that 
latent Arianism, of which, perhaps, he was scarcely 
conscious to himself, denies that in the words of 
Jude BecnroTfjp is to be referred to Christ; giving 
only KvpLov to Him, and BeairoTrjv to the Father. 
The fact that in the Greek text, as he read it, Oeov 
followed and was joined to Seavorrfv, no doubt really 
lay at the root of his reluctance to ascribe the title 
of Seairorrff; to Christ. It was with him not a philo- 
logical, but a theological difficulty, however he 
may have sought to persuade himself otherwise. 



§xxix. — a\a^<ov, inreprj^vo^^ v^purrri^. 

These words, which occur all three of them to- 
gether at Kom. i. 30, and the first two at 2 Tim. iii. 
2, oflfer an interesting subject for synonymous dis- 
crimination. We shall find them, I think, not to 
speak of other differences, constituting a regular 
sequence in this respect, that the aXa§s&i; is boastful 
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in words^ the vTreprjtfMvo^ proud in tlwuglda^ the 
vPpKTTTf; insolent and injurious in acta. 

And first, as respects aka^dov. This word occurs 
in the New Testament only at the two places al- 
ready referred to; oKafyveLa also twice. Jam. iv. 16 ; 
1 John ii. 16. Derived from aXi;, ' a wandering 
about,' it was applied first to vagabond mounte- 
banks, conjurers, and exorcists (Acts xix. 13 ; 1 Tim. 
V. 13), who were full of empty and boastful profes- 
sions of feats which they could accomplish ; being 
from them transferred to any braggart or boaster, 
vaunting himself to be in possession of skill, or 
knowledge, or courage, or virtue, or riches, or what- 
ever else it might be, which had no existence in 
fact. Thus Plato defines aXa^oveui to be efty Trpoa-- 
irovffTVfcff aya0&v fit) tnrapxovTf^v • and Xenophon 
{Cyrop. ii. 2. 12) describes the a\a^(ov thus : 6 fih 
rfhp oKal^wv efjLocye Saxel 6vofia xeladai, hri toU irpotr- 
TTOLov/Juivoi^ KoX ifKovaiforkpob^ elvai i] elai^ teal 
dvSp€iOT€poi,9, Kcu TTOLi^aetpj h fjbi} Ixapoi elai, {rma-' 
yyovfikvoi^ * Kal ravra, <f>av€po2<: ytypo/iipoiSy on rov 
Xa^elv Tt hf€Ka teal Kephavai iroiova-Lv : and Aris- 
totle {Ethic. Mc. iv. 7. 2) : SoKel 8ff 6 fiev aKaia>v 
irpotnroirfTiKo^ r&v ivS6^(ov elvoUt fccu /t^ inrapxovrwVj 
Kai fi€L^6v(ov ^ inrdp'Xjei. 

It is not an accident, but of the essence of the 
d\a^(ov, that in his boastings he overpasses the Limits 
of the truth (Wisd. ii. 16,) as appears plainly from 
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that whole passage in Aristotle, who nowhere de- 
scribes him as merely making unseemly display of 
things which he actually possesses, but as vaunting 
of those which he does not possess ; cf. Bhet ii. 6 : 
TO TOL aXKorpui avrov ^axncetVy dXa^oveia^ arffieiov : 
and Xenophon, Memor. i. 7. Thus, too, Plato {Pol, 
660 c) joins '^evBeh xal dXa^ove^ Xoyoi ; and we have 
a lively description of the aKata>v in the Chanrdctera 
(23) of Theophrastus ; and still better, of the shifts 
and evasions to which he has recourse, in the work. 
Ad Hcrenn. iv. 50, 51. While, therefore, ' braggart ' 
or * boaster ' fairly represents oKatjiyv^ * ostentation ' 
does not well give back oKat^oveia^ seeing that a man 
can only be ostentatious in that which he really has 
to show ; we have, in fact, no word which renders 
it at all so adequately as the German ' Prahlerei.' 
Thus, Falstaff and ParoUes are both excellent, 
though infinitely diverse, examples of the oKa^cov : 
while, on the contrary, Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
despite of all the big vaunting words which he ut- 
ters, is no such, inasmuch as there are fearful reali- 
ties of power with which these his /^eyaXiy? yXdxrary: 
KOfiTTOi are sustained and borne out. This dealing 
in braggadocia is a vice sometimes ascribed to 
whole nations ; thus, an e/i^irro? oKa^oveta was 
charged on the JEtolians of old, and, in modern 
times, on the Gascons, who out of this have given 
us the word * gasconade.' The Vulgate, which 
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translates aXa^ove^y * elati,' and which the Ehemish 
follows, ^haughty,' has not seized the middle point 
of the word as successfully as Beza, who has ren- 
dered it ' gloriosi.' * 

A distinction has been sometimes drawn be- 
tween the aXa^iiv and the irifrn-epo^ [17 ayajn} oif irep- 
wepevercuy 1 Cor. xiii. 4], that the first vaunts of 
things which he does not possess, the second, of 
things which, — however little this his boasting and 
bravery about them may become him, — he actually 
has. The distinction, howiBver, is not one that can 
be maintained (Polybius, xxxii. 6. 6 ; xl. 6. 2) ; both 
are liars alike. 

But this habitual boasting of one's own, will 
hardly fail to be accompanied with a contempt for 
that of others. If it did not find, it would rapidly 
generate, such a feeling; and thus aXa^oveia is 
nearly allied to inrepoy^ia : we find them not seldom 
used as almost convertible terms ; thus see Philo, 
De Ca/nL 22 — ^24. But from inrepcr^la to V7r€f}rl<f>avla 
the step is very near ; and thus we need not wonder 

' We formerly used * glorious * in this sense. Thna^ in North's 
Plutarchf p. 188 : " Some took this for a glorious brag ; others 
thought he [Alcibiades] was like enough to have done it'* And 
Milton (llie Reason of Church Government, i. 5) : " He [Anselm] 
little dreamt then that the weeding hook of Reformation would, 
after two ages, pluck up his glorious poppy [prelacy] from insult- 
ing over the good com [presbytery]." 
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to meet virepijifKtvo^ joined with aXa^cl>v. This word 
occurs three times, bcBides the two occasions noted 
already ; at Luke i. 51 ; Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5 ; 
V7r€prj<f>avia once, Mark vii. 22.. A picturesque 
image serves for its basis, being, of course, derived 
from xnrepy and <l>aivo/icUj one who shows hiTnself 
above his fellows, exactly as the Latin * superbus ' is 
from 'super;' as our 'stilts' is connected with 
^Stolz,' and with 'stout' in its earlier sense of 
* proud,' or 'lifted up.' Deyling, Obss, Sdc. vol. v. 
p. 219 : Quae vox proprie notat hominem capite su- 
per alios eminentem, ita ut quemadmodum Saul, 
prse ceteris, sit conspicuus, 1 Sam. ix. 2. Figurate 
est is qui ubique eminere, et aliis prseferri cupit. 

A man can be actually dXa^ct)!/ only when he is 
in company with his fellow men; but the seat of 
the tmepfi^via is the mind. He that is sick of this 
sin, compares himself secretly ^o^th others, and liflts 
himself above others, in honour preferring himself. 
His sin, as Theophrastus {Cha/raet. 34) describes it, 
is the Kwra^povriak rt? irk'qp avrov r&v oKKxov, His 
conduct to others is not of the essence of his sin, it 
is only the consequence. His ' arrogance,' as we say, 
his claiming to himself of honour and observance, 
his indignation J and, it may be, his cruelty and re- 
venge, if these are withheld, are only the result of 
this false estimate of himself. In this way vTrepti- 
6avQL KoX fiofm (Plutarch, Qu. Rom. 63) are joined 
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together. In the v7r€p^<fHivo^ we have tne perversion 
of a much nobler character than in the aXa^cov, the 
melancholic, as the oKa^mp is the sanguine, the 
vfipta"n]<: the choleric, temperament ; but because 
nobler, therefore one which, if it falls, falls more 
deeply, sins more fearfully. He is one, in the 
striking language of Scripture, " whose heart is liflr 
ed up," vylnjXoKdpSio^ (Prov. xvi. 5) ; he is one of 
those Ta v-^Xa ^povovvre^ (Eom. xii. 16), as opposed 
to the raTreivoX rfj xapBia ; and this lifting up of his 
heart may be not merely against man, but against 
God ; he may assail the very prerogatives of Deity 
itself (1 Mace. i. 21, 24 ; Wisd. xiv. 6 : inrepri^avoL 
yvydvre^). Therefore are we thrice told, in the very 
same words, that " Grod resisteth the proud " (vTre/w/- 
<l>dvoi^ aimrda'aeTcu : Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5 ; Prov. 
iii. 34) ; sets Himself in battle array against them, 
as they against Him. 

We have now to speak of vfipurri]^, which, by 
its derivation from vyS/ot?, (which is, again, from vTrep, 
as we should say, 'uppishness,') stands in a certain 
etymological relation with inrepi^^avo^ (see Donald- 
son, Wew Craiylua^ pp. 517 — 519). The word occurs 
only twice ; Eom. i. 30, where we have translated 
it, ' despiteful ; ' and 1 Tim. i. 13, where we have 
rendered it, ' injurious.' In the Septuagint often ; 
and at Job xl. 6, T ; Isa. ii. 12, in connexion with 
vir^pr\^avo^ : as the two, in like manner, are con- 
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nected by Aristotle {Rhet. ii. 16). Other words with 
which it is associated, are aypL(y; (Homer, Od. vi, 
120) i ardadaKos {Ii. xxiv. 282); oBtKo^ (Rato, Zegg. 
1. 630 b) ; virepoirrti^ (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic, vi. 3. 
21). The v^pLorry; is contumelious ; his insolence 
and contempt of others break forth in acta of wan- 
tonness and outrage. Thus, when Hanun, king of 
Ammon, cut short the garments of king David's 
ambassadors, and shaved off half their beards, and 
so sent them back (2 Sam. x.), this was u/S^t?. St. 
Paul declares that, in the time when-he persecuted 
the Church, he was u/Spwmy? (1 Tim. i. 13 ; cf. Acts 
viii. 3), but that he was himself v^purdek (1 Thess. 
ii. 2) at Philippi (Acts xvi. 22, 23). Our blessed 
Lord, when He is prophesying the order of His 
Passion, declares that the Son of Man v^piadrjaeraL 
(Luke xviii. 32), as we have later the account of 
the v^pi^ which He actually underwent at the 
hands of the Koman soldiery (Matt, xxvii. 27 — 30). 
The whole blasphemous masquerade of royalty, in 
which it was sought that He should sustain the 
chief part, was such. Tacitus, describing the deaths 
of the Christians in Nero's persecution, adds {An- 
nal, XV. 44) : Pereuntibus addita ludibria ; they 
died, he would say, /ic^' v^pew^x the same applies 
to York, when, in Shakspeare's Hemry VL^ the pa- 
per crown is set upon his head, before Margaret 
and Clifford stab him. 
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Cruelty and lust are the two great spheres in 
which Hfipi^ will display itself; or rather not two ; 
— for they are one and the same sin, and when 
Milton wrote, " lust hard by hate," saying much, he 
yet did not say all ; — but the two forms in which it 
will mainly display itself; and, out of a sense that 
the latter belongs to it quite as much as the former, 
Josephus {Antt i. 11. 1) characterizes the men of 
Sodom as being vfipiarai to men, no less than aae- 
fiek to God. He applies exactly the same phrase 
on a later occasion {Antt. v. 10. 1) to the sons of 
Eli; indicating on each occasion presently after, 
that by this i/yS/JW which he charged on those and 
these, he intended an assault on the chastity of 
others ; cf. Plutarch, i)^m«^. 24 ; Lucian, Dial. Dear. 
yL 1 ; and the article "TjSpeaf*; hlicq in Pauly's Enr 
aydopcidie. The true antithesis to vfipi<rri]^ is jtrcJ- 
<f>pmv (Xenophon, Apd. Soc. 19 ; Ages. x. 2). 

The three words, then, are very broadly distin- 
guishable from one another, have very different 
provinces of meaning severally belonging to each, 
and present to us an ascending scale of guilt, such 
as I sought to seize at the first, when I observed, 
that the three severally expressed a sin in word, in 
thought, and in deed. 
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§ XXX. — avTi')(purro% 'yfrevSoj^piaro^, 

The word avrixpcoro^ is peculiar to the Epistles 
of St. John, occurring five times in them ; 1 Ep. ii. 
18, bis ; ii. 22 ; iv. 3 ; 2 Ep. 7 ; and no where be- 
sides. But, although .St John only has the word, 
St. Paul has, in common with him, a designation 
of the person of this great adversary, and of the 
marks by which he shall be recognized ; for there 
can be no doubt that the avdpayrro^ t»}9 dfiafyrla^j 
the vm T^9 aTTojXeiW, the avofux; of 2 Thess. ii. 3, 
8, are all of them other designations of the same 
person (see Augustine, De Oiv. Dei^ xx. 19. 2) ; and, 
indeed, to St. Paul and to that passage in his wri- 
tings we are indebted for our fullest instruction 
concerning this great enemy of Christ and of God. 
Passing by, as hot relevant to our purpose, many 
of the discussions to which the mysterious announce- 
ment of such a coming foe has naturally given rise, 
as, for instance, whether we are to understand by 
the Antichrist a single person or a line of persons, 
a person or a system, there is only one of these 
questions which has a right to occupy' us here; 
namely, what the force is of avri in this composi- 
tion ; does avTLxpi'<rro^ iniply one who sets himself 
up dgainst Christ, or one who sets himself up m the 
7 
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gtead of Christ ? Is he an open foe, who seeks vio- 
lently to usurp his seat ; or a false friend, that pro- 
fesses to hold it in his name ? 

There is no settling this matter off-hand, as some 
are in so great a hurry to do ; seeing that dvrt, in 
composition, has both these forces. It is used often 
in the sense of stibsUtuUon; thus, avTificurikeikj he 
who is instead of the king, 'prorex,' * viceroy;' 
av0vvar(y9^ he who is instead of the consul, * procon- 
sul;' avriSeiitvo^j he who fills the place at a feast 
of an absent guest ; avriXurpoVj the ransom paid in- 
stead of a person. Then, secondly, there is in avri 
often the sense of oppositions as in avTiBeai,^^ avri" 
Xoyia, avriKeifievo^ \ and still more to the point, 
more exact parallels to avrlxpumK, as expressing 
not merely the fact of opposition, but, in the latt^ 
half of the word, the very object against which the 
opposition is directed, avrivofila (see Suicer, Thes, 
s. v.), opposition to law ; avrlx^tpj the thumb, as set 
over against the hand ; dvnljXio^j lyhig over against, 
and so exposed to, the sun ; ^Avritcdrmvy the title 
which CsBsar gave to a book which he wrote against 
Cato ; avriOeo^y — not indeed in Homer, where it is 
applied to Polyphemus {Od. i. 70), and to the suit- 
ors (xiv. 18), and must mean ' godlike,' that is, in 
strength and power; — but yet, in later use, as in 
Philo ; with whom dvrideof: vow (De Conf. Id^ig, 
19) can be no other than the ^ adversa Deo mens ;' 
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and 80 in the Christian Fathers. And the jests 
about an * Antipater ' who sought to murder his 
fether, to the effect that he was <t>€p<owfio^^ would 
be utterly pointless, if avri in composition did not 
bear this meaning. I will not cite ^Avrepw^, where 
the force of dvri is more questionable ; and exam- 
ples in suflScient number have been quoted already 
to prove that in words compounded with avri^ some 
imply substitution, some opposition ; which being 
so, they have equally erred, who, holding one view 
of Antichrist or the other, have affirmed that the 
word itself decided the matter in their favour. It 
does not so ; but leaves the question to be settled 
by other considerations. (See on this word dml- 
^icTo^ a masterly discussion by Liicke, Comm. vb. 
die Brief e des Johannes^ pp. 190 — 194.) 

For myself, St. John's words seem to me deci- 
sive on the matter, that resistance to, and defiance 
of, Christ, not the false assumption of his character 
and offices, is the essential mark of Antichrist ; that 
which, therefore, we should expect to find embodied 
in his name ; thus see 1 John ii. 22 ; 2 John 1 ; and 
in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. ii. 4, he is 6 avrtKel- 
fievty;, where none will deny that the force of ami 
is that of opposition : and in this sense, if not all, 
yet many of the Fathers have understood the word. 
Thus Tertullian {De Prcese. Ho&r. 4): Qui Anti- 
christi, nisi Christi rebelles ? He is, in Theophy- 
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lact's language, ivavrm r^ Xpiarr^^ * Widerchmtj^ 
as the Gemans have rightly rendered it ; one who 
Bhall not pay bo much homage to God's word as to 
assert its fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny 
that word altogether ; hating even erroneous wor- 
ship, because it is worship at all, hating much more 
the Church's worship in spirit and in truth ; who, 
on the destruction of every religion, every acknow- 
ledgment that man is submitted to higher powers 
than himself, shall seek to establish his own throne; 
and, for God's great truth, * God is man,' to substi- 
tute his own lie, ' Man is God.' 

The term -^evBoxpto-ro^, with which we proceed 
to compare it, occurs only twice in the New Testa- 
ment ; or, if we count, not how often it has been 
written, but how often it was spoken, only once; for 
the two passages (Matt. xxiv. 24 ; Mark xiii. 22) are 
records of the same discourse. In form the word 
resembles so many others which appear to have 
been combined of '^euSo? and almost any other sub- 
stantive at will. Thus, '^euSaTroo-ToXo?, y^€v8dBe\<f>o^j 
y^vBoSiSda/caXo^j -^vSoTrpo^j/Ti;?, ^frevSo/idpTvp^ all 
in the New Testament ; the last also in Plato. So, 
too, in ecclesiastical Greek, '^evhoiroiiiriv, y^SoXa- 
rpia^ and in classical, -^rcvSayyeXo? (Homer), '^rct/Sor 
/MMH-t? (Herodotus), and a hundred more. The -^cv- 
i&Xpi<Tro<i is not one who denies the being of a 
Christ ; on the contrary, he builds on tibe world's 
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expectations of such a person ; only he appropriates 
these to himself, blasphemously affirms that he is 
the Foretold One, in whom God's promises and 
men's expectations are fulfilled. Thus Barchochab, 
or " the son of the Star," — as claiming the prophecy 
at Numb. xxiv. 17 he called himself, — who, in 
Adrian's reign, stirred up again the smouldering 
embers of Jewish insurrection into a flame so fierce 
that it consumed himself with more than a million 
of his fellow-countrymen, — he was a yjrevSoxpca^o^i: 
and such have been that long series of blasphemous 
pretenders and impostors, the false Messiahs, who, 
since the rejection of the true, have, in almost every 
age, flattered and betrayed the expectation of the 
Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The avTixpioTo^ 
denies that there is a Christ ; the y^evSaxpi^^rro^ af- 
firms himself to be the Christ. Both alike make 
war against the Christ of God, and would set them- 
selves, though under different pretences, on the 
throne of his glory. And yet, while the words have 
this broad distinction between them, while they 
represent two different manifestations of the king- 
dom of wickedness, we ought not to forget that 
there is a sense in which the final Antichrist will be 
a Pseudochrist as well ; even as it will be the very 
character of that last revelation of hell to absorb 
into itself, and to reconcile for one last assault 
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against the truth, all anterior and subordinate forms 
of evil. He will not, it is true, call himself Ohrist, 
for he will be filled with deadliest hate both against 
the name and offices, as against the whole spirit and 
temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, now the exalted King 
of Glory. But, inasmuch as no one can resist the 
truth by a mere negation, he must offer and oppose 
something positive in the room of fliat faith which 
he will assail and endeavour utterly to abolish. 
And thus we may certainly conclude, that the final 
Antichrist will present himself to the world as, in 
a sense, its Messiah ; not, indeed, as the Messiah of 
prophecy, the Messiah of God, but still as the 
world's saviour ; as one, who, if men will follow 
him, will make their blessedness, giving to themjhe 
full enjoyment of a present material earth, instead 
of a distant and shadowy heaven ; abolishing those 
troublesome distinctions, now the fruitful sources of 
so much disquietude and pain ; tibose, namely, be- 
tween the Church and the world, between the spirit 
and the flesh, between holiness and sin, between 
good and evil. It will foUow, therefore, that how- 
ever he will not assume the name of Christ, and so 
will not, in the letter, be a -^euSox/^to-ro?, yet, 
usurping to himself Christ's offices, presenting him- 
self to the world as the true centre of its hopes, as 
the satisfier of its needs and healer of its hurts, he 
will in fact take up into himself all names and 
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forms of blasphemy, will be the ^^^Saxpt^crrois and 
the ovrixpiaTo^ at once. 



§ xxxi. — iMokvvm^ fiiaCva, 

We have translated both these words, as often 
as they occur (the first, at 1 Cor. viii. 7 ; Rev. iii. 
4 ; xiv. 4 ; the second, at John xviii. 28 ; Tit. i. 15 ; 
Heb. xii. 15 ; Jude 8), invariably by the one English 
word, ^ defile,' a word which doubtless covers them 
both. At the same time there exists a certain dif- 
ference between them, or at least between the 
images on which they repose — this namely, that 
fioXvvecp is properly ' to besmear ' or ' besmirch,' as 
with mud or filth, ' to defoul ; ' which, indeed, is 
only another form of the word * defile ; ' thus Aris- 
totle {Ilist. An. vi. 17. 1) speaks of swine, t^ injX^ 
fiokvvovre^ iavroii^i c£ Plato, Pol. vii. 536 e; Cant. 
V. 3 ; while fitaivetv^ in its primary sense and usage, 
is not ' to smear,' as with matter, but ' to stain,' as 
with colour. The first corresponds with the Latin 
^ inquinare ' (Horace, Sat. i. 8. 37), ' spurcare,' (itself 
probably fi-om ' porcus '), and is thus exactly equiv- 
alent to the German ' besudeln ; ' the second with 
the Latin ' maculare,' and the German * beflecken.' 

It will follow from what has been said, that while, 
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in a Becondarj and ethical sense, both words have 
an equally dishonorable signification, the fj,o\vafi6^ 
aapKo^ (2 Cop. vii. 1) being no other than the luda- 
fjuvra rod icoafiov (2 Pet. ii. 20), this will only hold 
good so long as the words are figuratively and ethi- 
cally taken ; so taken, (uaivuv is the standing word 
in classical Greek to express the profaning or un- 
hallowing of aught (Plato, Legg. ix. 868 a/ Tim. 69 
d; Sophocles, Antig. 1031). In a literal sense, on 
the contrary, fiiaiveiv may be used in good part, just 
as, in English, we speak of the staining of glass, 
the staining of ivory (see an example of this, H, iv. 
141), and as, in Latin, the ' macula ' need not of 
necessity be also a ' labes ; ' fioXvueiVy on the other 
hand, admitting of such better use as little in a 
literal as in a figurative sense. 



§ xxxii. — iraiSeia, vovdeala. 

The chief inducement to attempt a discrimina- 
tion of these synonyms lies in the fact of their dc- 
curring together at Eph. vi. 4, and being often there 
not distinguished at aU, or erroneously distin- 
guished. 

IlaiSeia is one of those many words, into which 
the more earnest spirit of revealed religion has put . 
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a deeper meaning than it knew of, till that took 
possession of it ; the new wine by a wondrous pro- 
cess making new even the old vessel into which it 
was poured. For the Greeks, TraiSew* was simply 
'education;' nor, in all the many definitions of 
iraiSeia, which are to be found in Plato, is there so 
much as the slightest prophetic anticipation of the 
new force which the word should obtain. But the 
deeper apprehension of those who had learned that 
" foolishness is bound in the heart " alike *' of a 
child " and of a man, while yet "the rod of correc- 
tion may drive it far from him " (Prbvl xxii. 16), led 
them, in assuming the word, to bring into it a fur- 
ther thought ; they felt and understood that all ef- 
fectual instruction for the sinful children of men, 
includes and implies chastening, or, as we are ac- 
customed to say, out of a sense of the same truth, 
' correction.' * 

Two definitions of waiBela, — thaone by a great 
heathen philosopher, the other by a great Christian 
theologian, — may be fruitfully compared. This is 
Plato's definition {Legg. 659 d) : iratieia fi€v iad^ ri 
iraiSmv oX/crj re kol ar/wyrj vpo^ tov vtto tov vofiov 
\6jov opOov elprjfiivov : and this is that of Basil the 
Great {In JProv. 1) : earvv fi ircuSeia aycoyi] ti^ axpe^ 

* The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, the 
same, in his secondary use of oicJ\a<rroy, which, in its primary, 
meant simply Hhe unchastised/ 
7* 
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/c7J\l8oi>v axnrjv ifcfeaOaipovaa. For those who felt and 
acknowledged that which is asserted in the second 
clause of this last definition, the word came to sig- 
nify, not simply ' eruditio,' but, as Augustine ex- 
presses it, who has noticed the change {Enarr. in 
Ps, cxviii. 66), ^per molestias eruditio.' And this is 
quite the predominant use of vaiBela and iraiSeveiv 
both in the Septuagint and in the New Testament 
(Lev. xxvi. 18 ; Ps. vi. 1 ; Isa. liii. 6 ; Sirac. xxii. 6 ; 
fidarvy^ koI iraiSeia : Luke xxiii. 16 ; Heb. xii. 6, 
7, 8 ; Kev. iii. 19, and often). The only occasion in 
the New Testament upon which TratSevctv occurs in 
the old Greek sense, is Acts vii. 22. Instead of 
" nurture " at Eph. vi. 4, which is hardly strong 
enough a word, ' discipline,' I am persuaded, would 
have been preferable — the laws and ordinances of 
the Christian household, the transgression of which 
will induce correction, being indicated by 'iraiSeia. 

NovOeala, for which the more Attic Greek would 
have had vovOerla or vovdirtia-is (Lobeck, Phryni- 
ch^is, pp. 513, 620), is more successfully rendered, 
* admonition ; ' which, however, as we must not for- 
get, has been defined by Cicero thus : Admonitio 
est quasi lenior objurgatio. Exactly so much is in- 
tended by vovdeaia here ; the training by word — 
by the word of encouragement, when no more than 
this is wanted, but also by the word of remonstrance, 
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of reproof, of blame, where these may be required ; 
as set over against the training by act and by dis- 
cipline, which is iracheia. It seems to me, therefore, 
that Bengel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed 
here the distinction, who, on the words, iv waiSeia 
Ka\ vovOeala, has this note : Harum altera occurrit 
ruditati; altera oblivioni et levitati. TJtraque et 
sermonem et reliquam disciplinam includit. In 
support of that which has been urged above, and 
in evidence that vovdeaia is the training by word of 
mouth, such combinations as the following, Trapcu- 
viaei^ Kal vovdeatai (Plutarch, De Coh. Ird, 2) ; vov- 
0€TVKol Xoyov (Xenophon, Jlfe7n. i. 2. 21) ; SiSa^i) mi 
vovdeTTfai^ (Plato, Pol. 399 i) ; vovOereiv Kal BiSda* 
Keiv {Prot 323 d)^ may be adduced. 

Relatively, then, and as by comparison with 
TracSeia, vovdetria is the milder term ; while yet its 
mention, associated with that other, teaches us that 
this too is a most needful element of Christian edu- 
cation ; that the TraiSeia without it would be very 
incomplete ; even as, when years advance, and there 
is no longer a child to deal with, it must give place 
to, or rather be swallowed up in, the vovdeaia alto- 
gether. And yet the vovdeaia itself, where need is, 
may be earnest and severe enough. The word in- 
dicates much more than a mere Eli-remon strance : 
" Nay, my sons, for it is no good report that I hear " 
(1 Sam. ii. 24); indeed, of Eli it is expressly re- 
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corded, in respect of those sons: ovk ivovBeret 
avTov9 (iii. 12). In Plutarch alone we find the word 
united with fiAfJu^L^ {Conj, Ptcbc. 13) ; with ylroyo^; 
{De Advl. et Am. 17) ; and vovderelv to have con- 
tinually, if not always, the sense of admonishing 
with Home {Ih. 37 ; De Prof, m Virt. 11 ; Conj. 
PrcBO. 22). Jerome, then, is only partially in the 
right, when he desires to get rid, at Eph. vi. 4, of 
^ correptione,' which he found in the Vulgate, and 
which still keeps its place there. This he (fid, on 
the ground that in vovdeaia no rebuke nor austerity 
is implied, as in * correptio ' there certainly is : 
Quam correptdonem nos legimus, melius in Grseco 
dicitur vovde&laj quae admonitionem magis et encdv- 
tionem quam cmsteritatem sonat. Undoubtedly, in 
povdeaia such is not of necessity implied, and there- 
fore ' correptio ' is not its happiest rendering ; but 
the word does not exclude, nay implies this, when- 
ever it may be required ; the derivation, from vov<$ 
and rldrjfiiy involves as much ; whatever is needed 
to cause the monition to be taken home, is implied 
in the word. 

In claiming for vovOecia^ as compared with and 
discriminated from iraiZeia^ that it is predominantly 
the admonition Jyy word^ which is also plainly the 
view that our translators have taken of it, I would 
not at all deny that both it and the verb vovderelv 
are used to express correction by deed, but only af- 
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firm of the other — the appeal t6 the reasonable 
faculties — that it is the prevailing use of both ; so 
that in such phrases as these of Plato : pdfiSov vov- 
OeTqai^ {Zegg. TOO c) ; Tr\rr^aZ<i vovderclp {Legg. 879 
d\ the word is used in a secondary and vnyproper^ 
and therefore more emphatic, sense. Such passages 
are exactly parallel to that in Judges, where it is 
said of Gideon, that " he took thorns of the wilder- 
ne^ and briers, and with them he taught the men 
of Succoth " (Judg. viii. 16) ; on the strength of 
which language, or of any number of similar uses, 
no one would seek to deprive the verb ^ to teach ' 
of having, as its primary meaning, to communicate 
orally knowledge from one to another. . 



§ xxxiii. — a<f>€in^, irdpeaif;. 

''A<f>€(rt<; is the usual word by which forgiveness, 
or remission of sins, is expressed in the New Testa- 
ment. Derived from a(f>irf/jLiy the image which un- 
derlies it is, of course, that of a releasing or letting 
go ; probably the year of jubilee, called constantly 
€To^, or €i/tai/T09, rrj^ a^eaews, or simply a<f)eat^ (Lev. 
XXV. 31, 40 ; xxvii. 24), and in which all debts were 
to be forgiven, suggested the higher application of 
the word. It occurs with considerable frequency, 
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though oftener in St. Luke than in all the other 
books of the New Covenant put together. On a 
single occasion, however, the term Trdpeai^ r&p 
afiafyrqfidrcDv occurs (Rom. iii. 25). Our translators 
have not noticed, or at least have not marked in 
their Version, the variation in the Apostle's phrase, 
but render irdpecri^ here as they have rendered a^ 
ais elsewhere ; and many have since justified them 
in this, having, after consideration of the subject, 
denied that any difference was intended by him. 
Others again, and as I believe more rightly, are 
persuaded that St. Paul changed his word not 
without a reason, but of intention, and because he 
wished to say something which • irdpeat^ does ex- 
press adequately and accurately, and which aj>eav; 
would not. 

It is known to many, that Cocceius with those 
of his school made much of the variation of words 
here, finding herein a great support for a favourite 
assertion of theirs, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fullest sense of the words, under the 
Old Covenant, no r€\eioiai<i (Heb. x. 1 — 4:), no entire 
abolition of sin even for the faithful themselves, but 
only a present prsetermission {irdpe<risi\ or dissimula- 
tion, upon God's part, in consideration of the sacrifice 
which was one day to be. On this matter a violent 
controversy raged among the theologians of Hol- 
land, at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
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the following century, which was carried on with 
an unaccountable acrimony ; and for a brief history 
of which the reader may turn to Deyling, Ohss. Sae. 
vol. V. p. 209 ; Vitringa, Ohss. Sao. vol. iv. p. 3 ; 
Venema, D^Us. Sao. p. T2 ; while the fullest state- 
ment of what Cocceius did mean, and in his own 
words, may be found in his treatise, UtUitas Du- 
tinoUonia duai'wm Vocabulorum Soripturm^ wapi- 
<r6W9 et a^aea^, Opj>. vol. ix. p. 121. Those who 
at that time opposed the Cocceian scheme, denied 
that there was any distinction between a<f>€(n^ and 
irdpeai^. But in this they erred: the Cocceians 
were undoubtedly wrong, in saying that for the 
faithful there was only a irdpeaL^^ and no a(l>€ac^y 
dfiapTfj/idrtDv^ in applying to them what was assert- 
ed in respect of the world under the Old Covenant ; 
but they were right in maintaining that irdpeat^ 
was not purely and entirely equivalent with a^eai^. 
Beza, indeed, had already drawn attention to the 
distinction. Having in his Latin Version, as first 
published, taken no notice of it, he acknowledges 
at a later period his error, saying, Haec duo pluri- 
mum inter se diflFerunt ; and now rendering irdpeai^ 
by * dissimulatio.' 

In the first place, the derivation would a priori 
suggest a difference of meaning ; if a(f>€<ns is re- 
mission, trdpeavi^ fi*om 'irapirip,!,^ will be naturally 
^j^rcB^ermission ' — the irdpeat^ afuipvrifidrcDVy the 
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prcetermission or passmg Jyy of sins for the present, 
leaving it open in the future either entirely to remits 
or else to punish them, as may seem good. And the 
classical usage both of iraptivcu and of irdpciris 
bears out this distinction. Thus Xenophon {Hipp. 
vii. 10) : dfiapTijfiaTa ov yprj irapUvcu oKoKaara, Of 
Herod Josephus tells us, that being desirous to 
punish a certain oflfence, yet for other considerations 
he passed it by {Antt xv. 3. 2) : 'jrapipce ttjv dfiap- 
riav. When the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. xxiii. 2) 
prays to God that He wcmld not ^^pa&8 hy " his sins, 
he assuredly does not use ov fitf wap^ as = oi fi^ 
d(f>^, but only asks that he may not be without a 
wholesome chastisement following close on his 
transgressions. So, too, on the contrary, when in 
proof that irapeai^ is equivalent to a0€o-t9, the fol- 
lowing passage, from Dionysius of Halicamassus 
{Antt. Som. vii. 37) is adduced : t7)v fih oXoa^epfj 
irdpeatv oif^ evpovro^ rtjv Se eh xppwj' oaov ri^iow 
dpa^o\r)v iXafiov, it is not irdpeai^ but oXocr^ep^ 
irdpeai^y which is equal to a<j>€ai<;, and no doubt the 
historian added the epithet out of a feeling that 
irdpearifi would have insuflBciently expressed his 
meaning without it. 

Having seen, then, that there is a great pri/md 
facie probability, that St. Paul intends something 
different by the irdpea-i^ dfiaprfffidroDv^ in the only 
place where he thinks good to use this phrase, from 
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that which he intends in the many where he em- 
ploys a<f>€<rtsy that passage itself, namely Eom. iii. 
25, may now be considered more closely. It appears 
in our Version : " Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbe^-rance of God." . I would 
venture to render it thus: "Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
for a manifestation of his righteousness, iecaicse of 
the prcBtermission .{put rr)p irdpeanv^ not hid. rff: 'ttot 
/>€cr€CD9], in the forbearance of God, of the sins that 
went before;" and the exact meaning which I 
should attach to the words is this — " There needed," 
St. Paul would say, " a signal manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, on account of the long prse- 
termission or passing over of sins, in his infinite 
forbearance, without any adequate expression of his 
wrath against them, during all those long years 
which preceded the coming of Christ ; which mani- 
festation of God's righteousness found place, when 
He set forth no other and no less than his own Son 
to be the propitiatory sacrifice for sin." There had 
been a long period during which God's extreme in- 
dignation against sin and sinners was not pro- 
nounced ; the time, that is, previous to the Incarna- 
tion. Of course, this connivance of God, this his 
holding his peace, was only partial ; for St. Paul has 
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himself just before declared, that the wrath of God 
was revealed from heaven against all unrighteous- 
ness of men (Kom. i. 18) ; and has traced in a few 
fearful lines some of the ways in which this revela- 
tion of his wrath displayed itself (i. 24—32). Yet 
still, it was the time during which He suflfered the 
nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16) ; 
they were the times of ignorance which Gk>d winked 
at (Acts xvii. 30), in other words, of the avoj^ rod 
0€ov. But this position in regard of sin could, in 
the very nature of things, be only transient and 
provisional. With a man, the prsetermission, or 
* prseterition,' as Hammond would render it, of sins 
will very often be identical with the remission, the 
irapeai^ will be one with the a<f>€ai<;. He forgets ; 
he has not power to bring the long past into judg- 
ment, even if he would ; or he has not righteous 
energy enough to will it. But with an absolutely 
righteous God, the irdpeaL^ can only be temporary, 
and must always find place with a looking on to a 
final decision ; every sin must at last either be ab- 
solutely forgiven, or adequately avenged. In the 
meanwhile, the very irdpeai^ might seem to call in 
question the absolute righteousness of Him, who 
was thus content to pass by and to connive. God 
held his peace, and it was only too near to the evil 
thought of man to think wickedly that He was such 
an one as himself, morally indifferent to good and 
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to evil ; but now {h r^ vup lecup^) God, hj tiie 
eacrifice of his Son, has rendered such a perverse 
misunderstanding of his meaning in the past dis- 
simulation of sin for ever impossible. Bengel ex- 
presses weU this same view, which I cannot doubt 
is the correct one, of the passage : Objectum prseter- 
missionis [Trapeo-e®?], peccata ; tolerantiae [ai'o;)^], 
peccatores, contra quos non est persecutus Deus jus 
suum. Et hsec et ilia quam diu fuit, non ita appa- 
ruit justitia Dei : non enim tam vehementer visus 
est irasci peccato, sed peccatorem sibi relinquere, 
afA€\eip, negligere, Heb. viii. 9. At in sanguine 
Christi et morte propitiatoriS ostensa est Dei jus- 
titia, cum vindictS adversus peccatum ipsum, ut 
esset ipse Justus, et cum zelo pro peccatoris libera- 
tione, ut esset ipse justificans. Compare Hammond 
{in loc.\ who has seized excellently well the true 
distinction between the two words. 

He, then, that is partaker of the a^eo-^?, has his 
sins forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back 
upon himself by new and further disobedience 
(Matt, xviii. 32, 34 ; 2 Pet. i. 9 ; ii. 20), they shall 
not be imputed to him, or mentioned against him 
anymore; while the irapeai^i is indeed a benefit, but 
a very subordinate one ; it is the present passing by 
of sin, the suspension of its punishment, the not 
shutting up of all ways of mercy against the sinner, 
the giving to him of space and helps for repentance, 
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as it is said at Wisd. xi. 24 : wapopa^ a/jLafyn^fuzra 
avBpamcav eh fierdpoiav. If this repentance follow, 
then the wdpeai^ will be swallowed up in the a<f>€<n^j 
but if not, then the punishment, suspended but not 
averted, in its due time will arrive (Luke xiii. 9). 



§ xxxiv. — ficDpoXoyiay ala^xpoXoyioj einpaTrekia. 

M(op6Koyia^ a word employed by Aristotle, but 
not of frequent use till the later Greek, is rendered 
well in the Vulgate, on the one occasion of its oc- 
currence in Scripture, Eph. iv. 6, by ^ stultiloquium,' 
a compound word, it may be first coined by Plautus 
{Mil. Glor. ii. 3. 25) ; although one which did not 
find more favour and currency in the after language 
of Rome, than the ' stultiloquy ' with which Jeremy 
Taylor sought to reproduce it, with us. It will in- 
clude not merely the irav p^fia apyov of our Lord, 
(Matt. xii. 36), but in good part also the ttS? \6y09 
aanrpo^ of his Apostle (Eph. iv. 29) ; discourse, as 
everything else about the Christian, needing to be 
seasoned with the salt of grace, and being in danger 
of growing first insipid, and then corrupt, without 
it. 

It seems to me, that those who stop short with 
' the dpf^a p^fiara^ as if those alone were included in 
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the word, fail to exhaust the fubiess of its meaning. 
Thus Calvin too weakly : Sermones inepti ac inanes, 
nulliusque frugis ; and even Jeremy Taylor, in his 
sermons On the Good and JEvU Tongvs (Serm. xxxii. 
pt. 2), hardly comes up to the full force of the word. 
The remarkable passage in which he unfolds the 
meaning of the fiwpoXoyla begins thus: ''That 
which is here meant by stultiloquy or foolish speak- 
ing is the ' lubricum verbi,' as St. Ambrose calls it, 
the ' slipping with the tongue ' which prating peo- 
ple often suffer, whose discourses betray the vanity 
of their spirit, and discover ' the hidden man Of the 
heart.'" In heathen writings, fitapoTuyyia may very 
well be used as little more than equivalent to aSo- 
Xeaxicc, ' random talk,' and fitopoT^^yelv as equivalent 
to Xffpc'^v (Plutarch, De Qwrr. 4) ; but words obtain 
a new earnestness when they are assumed into the 
ethical terminology of Christ's school. Nor in seek- 
ing to enter ftilly into this word's meaning, ought 
we to leiave out of sight the greater emphasis which 
the words 'fool,' 'foolish,' 'folly,' obtain in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, than elsewhere they have, or 
can haVe. There is the positive of folly as well as 
the negative to be taken account of, when we are 
weighing the force of fjuopoXojia : it is that ' talk of 
fools,' which is folly and sin together. 

AlaxpoKoyia also occurs only once in the New 
Testament (Col. iii. 8), and is not tx) be confounded 
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with alcrxpoTTj^, Eph. v. 4. By it the Greek Fathers 
(see Saicer, The&. s. v.), and most expositors after 
them, hare understood obscene discourse, ' turpilo- 
quium,' such communication as ministers to wan- 
tonness, Sxvf^ iropv€la<;j as Chrysostpm calls it. 
Thus Clemens of Alexandria has a chapter in his 
P(Bdagogu% (ii. 6), Jlc/^i alcrypoKo^la^^ in which he 
recognises no other meaning but this. Nor is it 
otherwise with our own Yersion, which has rendered 
the word by ' filthy communication.' Now, beyond 
a doubt, ala'xpoKoyia has sometimes this selise pre- 
dominantly, or even exclusively ; thus Xenophon, 
De Lac. B&p. v. 6 ; Aristotle, De Rep. vii. 15 ; Epic- 
tetus, Man, xxxiii. 16 ; and see Becker's Oha/rikles^ 
1st ed. vol. ii. p. 264. But very often, indeed more 
generally, by al<r)(po\oyia is indicated all foul- 
mouthed abusiveness of every kind, not excluding 
this, one of the most obvious kinds, most ready to 
hand, and most oflFensive, but still not intending by 
the alaxpa of the word, to point at such alone. 
Thus Polybius, viii. 13. 8 ; xxxi. 10. 4 : ataxpokoyla 
Koi 7ioi8opia KUTct tov ^aaiXee^^: and compare the 
phrase alaxpoXoyia i(f>' lepoi<$. Plutarch also {De 
Lib. Educ. 14), denouncing all aurxpo^^i^a as un- 
becoming to youth ingenuously brought up, includes 
in it mery license of the ungovemed tongue, em- 
ploying itself in the abuse of others; and I am 
persuaded that St. Paul, using the word, is forbid- 
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ding the same. The context or company in which 
the word is found goes far to prove this ; for all the 
other things which he is here prdiibiting, are the 
outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward our neighbour ; 
and so, I cannot but believe, is this. 

Bat by far the most interesting word in this 
group remains still to be considered. EvrpaTreKia, 
a finely selected word of the world's use, which 
however St. Paul uses not in the world's sense, like 
its synonyms just considered, is only met with once 
in the New Testament (Eph. v. 4). Derived from 
€5 and TpiireaOai^ that which easily turns, and in 
this way adapts itself to the shifting circumstances 
of the moment, to the moods and conditions of 
those with whom at the moment it may deal ; ' it 
has not of necessity, nor indeed had it more than 
slightly and occasionally in classical use, that evil 
signification which, in the use of St. Paul, and of 
the ethical writers of the Church, it exclusively ac- 
quired. On the contrary, Thucydides, in that pane- 
gyric of the Athenians which he puts into the 
mouth of Pericles, employs evrpairiXw^: (ii. 41) as 
— evfcivip-aKj to characterize the versatility, the 
' versatile ingenium,' of his countrymen. Aristotle 
also, as is well known, gives praise to the einpaTre- 

* That St Paul himself could be cvrpcixcXof in this, the better 
sense of the word, he has given the most illustrioos proofs, Acts 
xxvi. 29. 
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Xo^ or emSi^iof: {Mhic. Nic, iv. 8), as one who keeps 
the due mean between the ^wfjkdko^o^ and dypot/to^ 
in whatever pleasanty or banter he may allow him- 
self. He is no mere yeXxortyn-oio^ or buflFoon ; never 
exceeds the limits of becoming mirth, nor ceases to 
be the gentleman ; and we find in Plato {Pol, viii. 
563 a), evrpairekia joined with j(apt€PTurfw : as it 
is in Plutarch {De Adul. et Am. 7), in Josephus 
{Antt. xii. 4. 3), and in Philo {Leff. ad 0(d. 45), 

with Xa/5t9. 

At the same time, there were not wanting even 
in classical usage, anticipations of that more unfa- 
vourable signification which St. Paul should stamp 
upon the word, though they appear most plainly in 
the adjective evrpcareXa^ : thus, Bee Isocrates, vii. 
49 ; and Pindar, Pyth, i. 93, where Biesen traces 
well the downward progress of the word: Pmnum 
est de facilitate in motu, tum ad mores transfertur, 
et indicat hominem temporibus inservientem, dici- 
turque tum de sermone urbano, lepido, faceto, im- 
primis cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis 
notatione. In respect of only gradually acquiring 
an unfavourable significance, eirpaireXia has a his- 
tory closely resembling that of the Latin ' urbani- 
tas,' which would be the happiest equivalent by 
which to render it, as indeed Erasmus has done ; 
* scurrilitas,' which the Vulgate has, is altogether 
at fault. There needs only to quote in proof the 
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words of Cicero, Pro Ccd, 3 : Contmnelia, si petn- 
lantius jactatur, convicium; si facetius, urbanitae 
nominatur ; which agrees with the strikiiig phrase 
of Aristotle, that the evrpaweXla is ireira^SevfjLepi'j 
vfipi^ : cf. Plutarch, Cic. 60. Already in Cicero's 
time (see Rhet. ii. 12) ' urbanitas ' had begun to ob- 
tain that questionable significance, which, in the 
usage of Tacitus (Hist ii. 88) and Seneca {De Ird^ 
i. 28), it far more distinctly acquired. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might 
array itself could not make a Paul tolerant of the 
evil itself; he did not consider that sin, by losing 
all its coarseness, lost half, or any part of, its mis- 
chief; on the contrary, that it might so become far 
more dangerous than it was before. In the finer 
talk of the world, its 'persiflage,' its ^badinage,' 
there is that which would attract many, whom scur- 
rile buflfbonery would only revolt and repel ; who 
would in like manner be in no danger of lending 
their tongue or ear to foul-mouthed abuse. A far 
subtler sin is noted here than in either of the other 
words, and not a few would be now touched, whom 
the preceding monition had failed to find out. Thus, 
Bengel {in loo.) has well observed : Haec subtilior 
quam turpitudo aut stultiloquium ; nam ingemo 
nititnir ; and Jerome : De prudenti mente descendit, 
et consulto appetit quaedam vel urbana verba, vel 
rustica, vel turpia, vel faceta. I should only object 
8 
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to the 'rttBtica vel turpia,' which belong rather to 
the other forms in .wUch men offend with the tongae 
than to this. It always belongs to the evrpaireXo^y 
as Chrysostom notes, oarAi Xiyeiv. He keeps ever 
in mind the observation of Cicero {De Qrat. ii. 68) : 
Hssc ridentnr vel maidme, quse notant et designant 
torpitudinem aliquam non turpiter. There would 
need polish, refinement, knowledge of the world, 
wit, to be an einpdirikofi even in this worser sense 
of the word; — although these, of course, enlisted 
in the service of sin, and not in that of the truth. 
The very profligate old man in the Miles Glariosua 
of Plautus, iii. 1. 42 — 52, who at the same time 
prides himself, and with reason, on his wit, his ele- 
gance and refinement (cavillator lepidus, facetus) is 
exactly the einpairehjof; i and remarkably enough, 
when we remember that einpaTreXia being only ex- 
pressly forbidden once in Scripture, is forbidden to 
Ephesians, we find him bringing out that all this 
was to be expected from him, being that he was an 
Ephesian : Post Ephesi sum natus ; non enim in 
Apulis, non Animulse. 

While then by all these words are indicated sins 
of the tongue^ it is yet with a difference. In fi<Dpo- 
\oyia the foolishness, in alaj^poXoyla the foulness, 
in evrpaweXla the false refinement, of discourse 
which is not seasoned with the salt of grace, are es- 
pecially noted. 
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§ XXXV. — Xarpev^j Xeirovpyiw, 

In both these words lies the notion of service, 
but of service under certain special limitations in 
the second, as compared with the first. Aarpeveiv^ 
as indicated by the words with which it is allied, 
\aTpt9, ^ an hired servant,' XdrpoVj ' hire,' is properly, 
* to serve for hire.' Already, however, in classical 
Greek both it and Xarpeia are occasionally trans- 
ferred from the service of men to the service of the 
higher powers ; as by Plato, Apol. 23 c: fi rov Qeov 
TutTpeia: cf. Phoddr, 24Ae; and the meaning, which 
in Scripture is the only one which the words know, 
is anticipated in part. In the Septuagint Xarp&uevv 
is never used to express any other service but either 
that of the true God, or of the false gods of hea- 
thenism. The single seeming exception, Deut. 
xxviii. 48, is not such in fact ; so that Augustine 
has perfect right when he says {De Civ. Dei^ x. 1, 
2): Aarpela secundum consuetudinem quS locuti 
*8unt qui nobis divina eloquia condiderunt, aut sem- 
per, aut tarn frequenter ut psene semper, ea dicitur 
servitus quse pertinet ad colendum Deum. 

AetTovpyeip is a word boasting of a somewhat 
nobler beginning ; it signified, at first, to serve the 
state in a public office or ftinction ; from Xelro^ 
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( «= S7}fi6<no^)y and Spyov. It resembled Xarpeveip 
in this, that it was occasionally transferred to the 
highest ministry of all, the ministry of the gods 
(Diodorus Siculus, i. 21). When the Christian 
Church was forming its terminology, which it did 
partly by shaping new words, but partly also by 
elevating old ones to higher than their previous 
uses, it more readily, as regarded the latter, adopted 
those which had before been employed in the civil 
and political life of the Greeks, than such as had 
played their part in religious matters; and this, 
even when it was seeking for the expression of reli- 
gious truth. The reasons which induced this were 
the same which caused it more willingly to turn 
basilicas, — buildings, that is, which had been used 
in civil life, — than temples, into churches ; namely, 
because they were less haunted with the clinging 
associations of heathenism. Of the fact itself we 
have a notable example in the words XetTovpyo^j 
\€LTovpylay XeiTovpyeZv. It is probably well known 
to all how prominent a place in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage these words assumed. At the same time, in 
this case also the transition had been made more 
easy, the way for it had been prepared, by the Sep- 
tuagint ; and by Philo (De Prof. 464). Neither by 
these, however, nor yet by the Christian writers 
who followed, were the words of this group so en- 
tirely alienated from their primary uses as Xarpeia 
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and Xarpeveiv had been; being still occasionally 
used for the ministry unto men (2 Sam. xiii. 18 ; 1 
Kings X. 5 ; 2 Kings iv. 43 ; Eom. xv. 27 ; Phil. ii. 
25, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between 
7^Tp€v€vv and XeiTovpyetv^ before the Church had 
anything to do with them, namely that Xarpeveiv 
was * to serve/ Xeirovpyea/j ' to serve in an oflSce and 
ministry,' are to be explained the different uses to 
which they are severally turned in the New Testa- 
ment, as, indeed, previously also in the Septuagint. 
To serve God is the duty of all men; the Xarpeveip, 
therefore, and the Xarpela are demanded of the 
whole people (Exod. iv. 23 ; Deut. x. 12 ; Josh. xxiv. 
31 ; Matt. iv. 10 ; Acts vii. 7 ; Eom. ix. 4) ; but to 
serve Him in special offices and ministries is the 
duty and privilege only of a few, who are set apart 
to the same ; and thus in the Old Testament the 
XeiTovpyelv and the XeLrovpyla are ascribed only to 
the priests and Lcvites who were separated to min- 
ister in holy things ; they only are Xeirovpyoi 
(Numb. iv. 24 ; 1 Sam. ii. 11 ; Nehem. x. 39 ; 
Ezek. xliv. 27) ; which language, mutatis mutandis, 
reappears in the New ; where not merely is that 
old priesthood and ministry designated by this lan- 
guage (Luke i. 23 ; Heb. ix. 21 ; x. 11), but that of 
apostles, prophets, and teachers in the Church (Acts 
xiii. 2 ; Kom. xv. 16 ; Phil. ii. 17), as well as that 
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of the Great High Priest of our profession, who is 
T&v a/fi&v Xen-ovpyos (Heb. viii. 2).* 

It may be urged against the distinction here 
drawn that Xarpeveiv and XarpeCa are sometimes ap- 
plied to official ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1, 6. This 
is, of course, true ; just as where two circles have 
the same centre, the greater will necessarily include 
the less. The notion of service is such a centre 
here ; in XeiTovpyeiv this service finds a certain 
limitation, in that it is service in cm office : it fol- 
lows that every Xenovpyia will of necessity be a 
XuTpeia^ but not, vice versS, every Tutrpeia a Xenovp- 
yui. I know no passage which better brings out 
the distinction between these two words which I 
have sought to trace, than Ecclus. iv. 14, where 
both occur: oi Xarpcvovre^ avT§ [i. e. r^ So^ia] 
\€irovpyiqaov<riv 'Ayiq). "They that serve her, 
shall minister to the Holy One." 

' In later eoolesiastical use there has been sometimes the at- 
tempt to push the special application of Kuroifpyla still farther, 
and to limit its use to those prayers and offices which stand in 
more immediate relation to the Holy Eucharist. 
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§ xxxvi. — irevrj^y wt©;^09. 

In both these words the sense of poverty, and 
of poverty in this world's goods, is involved ; yet 
have they severally meanings which are exclusively 
their own. It is true that Trew;? and irrwxis contin- 
ually occur together in the Septuagint, in the Psalms 
especially, with no rigid demarcation of their mean- 
ings (as at Ps. xxxix. 18 ; Ixxiii. 22 ; Ixxxi. 4 ; cf. 
Ezek. xviii. 12 ; xxii. 29) ; very much as our " poor 
and needy ; " and whatever distinction may exist in 
the Hebrew between ■p-'aK and *^a5, the Alexandrian 
translators have either considered it not reproduci- 
ble by the help of these words, or have not cared to 
reproduce it ; for they have no fixed rule in regard 
of them, translating the one and the other by ttto)- 
Xo^ and TTci/i/? alike. Still there are passages which 
show that they were perfectly aware of the distinc- 
tion, and would, where it seemed to them needful, 
maintain it; occasions upon which they employ 
irhry; (as Deut. xxiv. 16, lY ; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 3, 4), 
and where, as will pjesently be evident, wtc»;^69 
would have been manifestly unfit 

ITCW79 occurs only once in the New Testament (1 
Cor. ix. 9), while irraiyxp^ some thirty or foiiy times. 
Derived firpm TrhfOfiai^ and connected witii wowv, 
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TToviofmij and the Latin ' penuria,' it properly signi- 
fies one so poor that he earns his daily bread by his 
labour; Hesychius calls him well avTohaKovo^ as 
one who by his own hands ministers to his own ne- 
cessities. The word does not indicate extreme want, 
or anything approaching to it, any more tlian the 
* pauper' and 'paupertas' of the Latin; but only 
the ' res angusta ' of one to whom ifKov<no^ would 
be an inappropriate epithet. What was the popular 
definition of a Trewy? we learn from Xenophon {Mem. 
iv. 2. 37 : rov^ fiev olficu fxrf Uava €xovTa<; ek & Sei 
T€\€ti/, irivfjra^ • tou? Se irXelo) t&v ixavfav TrXova-iovs. 
nipt)^ was an epithet commonly applied to Socrates 
(Xenophon, (Econ, ii. 3) ; and ir^vLa he claims more 
than once for himself (Plato, Apol. 23, o; 31 c). 
What his Trep/a was, he explains in the passage from 
Xenophon referred to ; namely, that all which ho 
had, if sold, would not bring five Attic minse. So, 
too, the IleviaTcu in Thessaly, (if, indeed, the deri- 
vation of the name from friveadm is to stand,) were 
a subject population, but not reduced to abject 
want ; on the contrary, retaining partial rights as 
boors or cultivators of the soil. 

But while the wewy? is ' pauper,' the irra>xo^ iB 
' mendicus ; ' he is the * beggar,' and lives not by 
his own labour or industry, but on other men's 
alms (Luke xvi. 20, 21) ; one therefore whom Plato 
would not endure in his ideal State {Zegg, xi. 936 c). 
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If indeed we fall back on etymologies, irpocrairrj^ (a 
word which ought to be replaced in the text at 
John ix. 8), or iirairryi^ would be the more exactly- 
equivalent to our 'beggar.' TertuUian long ago 
noted the distinction between tttoj^o? and irevri^ 
{Ad/v. Ma/rc, iv. 14), for having to do with our 
Lord's words, luiucdpiov oi Trrayxpi (Luke vi. 20), he 
changes the 'Bea,ti jpattpereSy which still retains its 
place in the Vulgate, into ' Beati ^nendiciy^ and jus- 
tifies the change, observing. Sic enim exigit inter- 
pretatio vocabuli quod in Graeco est. 

The words then are markedly distinct; the Trevr)^ 
is so poor that he earns his bread by daily labour, 
the TTTwp^o? is so poor that he only obtains his living 
by begging. The irrwxo^ has nothing, the irivrys has 
nothing superfluous. (See Doderlein, Zat. Synon. 
vol. iii. p. 117.) The two, irevia (=*- paupertas) and 
mTcoxsia (=« egestas), may be sisters, as one in Aris- 
tophanes will have them {PliU. 549) ; but if such, 
yet the latter very far more destitute of the world's 
goods than the former, and indeed Ilevia in that 
passage seems inclined to disallow wholly any such 
near relationship as this. The words of Aristopha- 
nes, in which he plays the synonymist between 
them, have been often quoted : 

vraxov fitv yap fiios, %v (rh \iyeis, ^v itrriv fjiti^lv ix^f^^' "^^^ ^^ 
TtyriTos, C^v <l>fiB6/Ji€V0Vf koI to7s tpyois trpoffexovra, V€piylyy€a0ai 

8* 
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SvfiM and opyq are found several times together 
in the New Testament, as at Eom. ii. 8 ; Eph. iv. 3 ; 
Col. iii. 8 ; Rev. xix. 15 ; often also in the Septuar 
gintj 2 Chron. xxix. 10 ; Mic. v. 16 ; and often also 
in other Greek (Isocrates, xii. 81 ; Polybius, vi. 56. 
11 ; Josephns, Antt. xx. 5. 3 ; Plutarch, De Goh. 
Jrd, 2) ; nor are they found only in the connexion 
of juxtaposition, but one of them made dependent 
on the other ; thus Ovfixt^ t^9 0/07^ (Rev. xvi. 9 ; c£ 
Job iii. 17 ; Josh. vii. 26) ; while opyrj dvfiov^ not 
occurring in the New Testament, is of constant re- 
currence in the Old (Ps. Ixxvii. 49 ; Lam. i. 12 ; 
Isa. XXX. 27 ; Hos. xi. 9). 

When these words, after a considerable anterior 
history, came to settle down on the passion of anger, 
as the strongest of all passions, impulses and desires, 
and to be used predominantly as expressions of it 
(see Donaldson, New Cratylms^ pp. 676 — 679), the 
distinguishing of them one from another, a good 
deal occupied grammarians and philologers. They 
felt, and rightly, that the existence of a multitude 
of passages in which the words were perfectly in- 
differently used (as Plato, Legg. 867), made nothing 
against the fact of such a distinction ; all which, in 
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seeking to desynonymize the two, they assumed 
was, that the words could not be indifferently used 
in all cases. The general result of their disquisi- 
tions is, that in dvfjJ}^ * (connected with ^veo, and 
derived, according to Plato, airo t^ dv<r€a»9, Crat 
419 e\ is more of the turbulent commotion, the 
boiling agitation of the feelings, either presently to 
subside and disappear, — like the Latin ^excandes- 
centia,' which Cicero defines {Tvsc, iv. 9), Ira nas- 
cens et modo desistens, — or else to settle down into 
opyij, wherein is more of an abiding and settled 
habit of the mind (' ira inveterata '), with the pur- 
pose of revenge ; the German ' Zom.' 

This the more passionate, and at the same time 
more temporary, character of OvftM {dvfioi accord- 
ing to Jeremy Taylor, are "gi-eat but transient 
angers"), may explain a distinction of XenophoUj 
namely that 0vfi6<; in a horse is what ofyyi] is in a 
man {De JSe Equest, ix. 2 ; cf. Plutarch, OryU. 4, 
in fine). Thus the Stoics, who dealt much in defi- 
nitions and distinctions, defined 6vfi6^ as opyii 
apxofievv (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 63. 114) ; and 
Ammonius : dvfi6<: fiev iarc irpotncat^po^;* opyff Be 
iroXvypovto^ fivrfO'iKcucia, Aristotle too, in his won- 

' It i« commonly translated * furor' in the Vulgate. Augustine 
{Enarr. in Ps. Ixxxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the application of this 
word to God, * furor * being commonly attributed to those out of a 
sound mind, and proposes 'indignatio' in its room. 
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derful comparison of old age and youth, character- 
izes the angers of old men {Ehet. ii. 11): Kal ol 
OvfJifilif ofet? fiiv elaiv^ aaOev^ls Se — like fire in straw, 
quickly blazing up, and as quickly extinguished, 
Origen (m Ps. ii. 5, Oj>p. vol. ii. p, 541) has a discus- 
sion on the words, and arrives at the same results : 
im^pei Se Ovfib^ opyrj^y n^ Ov/iov fikv elpoi ofjy^p 
avadvfjucofidvrip Kal en iKKaAOfUv7}v* opytfv Se ope^iv 
dimTcp^pij<r€<»^, This agrees with the Stoic defini- 
tion of opyij^ that it is hndvfiia rifiojpiaf;. 

The irapopyca-fiofs of Eph. iv. 26, — a word which 
does not occur in classical Greek, but several times 
in the Septuagint, as at 1 Kin. xv. 30 ; 2 Kin. xix. 3, — 
is not — opyijy however we may translate it ' wrath.' 
This it cannot be ; for the Trapopyur^s there is ab- 
solutely forbidden ; the sun shall not go down upon 
it; whereas under certain conditions opffi is a right- 
eous passion to entertain. The Scripture has nothing 
in common with the Stoics' absolute condemnation 
of anger ; it takes no such loveless view of other 
men's sins as his who said, <rea\nov fjLtf rdpaaa-e* 
afiaprdvei^ ta9 ; iavr^ apLaprdvet, (Marc. Ant. iv. 46). 
It inculcates no dirddeut, but only a jULerpumdOeia : 
and «ven as Aristotle {Ethic. Ific. vii. 7), in agree- 
ment with all deeper ethical writers, had aflSrmed 
before, that when guided by reason anger is a right 
affection, so the Scripture permits, and not only per- 
mits, but when tl^e right occasion for it has arrived, 
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demands it. This all the profounder teachers of the 
Church have allowed ; thus Gregory of Nyssa : 
ayaOov Krrjvo^ i<mv 6 dvfio^^ orav rov Tioyiafiov inro- 
^vyiov yivrjTai : Augustine {De Civ, Dei, ix. 5) : In 
disciplinS nostrd non tam quseritur utrum plus ani- 
mus irascatur, sed quare irascatur. There is a 
" wrath of God," a wrath also of the merciful Son 
of Man (Mark iii. 5), and a wrath which righteous 
men not merely may, but as they are righteous, must 
feel; nor can there be a surer and sadder token of an 
utterly prostrate moral condition than the not be- 
ing able to be angry with sin — and sinners ; see the 
words of Plato {Zegg. 731 i): dvfwci&TJ fiev XPV 'rrdma 
avBpa elvai, k. t. X,^ St. Paul is not therefore, as so 
many xmderstand him, condescending here to hu- 
man infirmity, and saying, "Your anger shall not 
be imputed to you as a sin, if you put it away be- 
fore nightfall" (see Suicer, Thes. s. v. opy^); but 
rather, " Be ye angry, yet in this anger of yours 
suflfer no sinful element to mingle;" there is that 
which may cleave even to a righteous anger, the 
irapopyiafio^y the irritation, the exasperation (^ exa- 
cerbatio'), which must be dismissed at once; that 
so, being defecated of this impurer element which 

> "Anger,** says Fuller (ffoly State, iiL 8), "is one of the sinews 
of the soul ; he that wants it hath a maimed mind, and with Jacob 
sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his thigh, must needs halt Nor is 
it good to converse with such as cannot be angry.** 
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mingled with it, that only which ought to remain, 
may remain. 



§xxxviii. — €\au)v^ fivpov (xp^j aXeitfxso). 

It has been sometimes denied that in the Old 
Testament there is any distinction between these 
words ; and that on the very insufficient grounds 
that the Septuagint renders Tctti sometimes by fivpov 
(Prov. xxvii. 9 ; Cant. i. 3 ; Isa. xxxix. 2 ; Am. vi. 6) ; 
though much more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by eKatov. But how often in a single word 
of one language are latent two words of another ; 
especially, when that other abounds, as does the 
Greek compared with the Hebrew, in finer distinc- 
tions, in a more subtle notation of meanings ; for 
example, irapoifiUi and irapafioXij in the Hebrew 
bt^Ts, and this duplicity of meaning it is the part of 
a well-skilled translator to evoke. Nay the thing 
itself, the /ivpov (= ' unguentum ') so naturally grew 
out of the eXatov (== * oleum'), having oil for its 
base, with only the superaddition of spice or scent 
or other aromaticingredients,^— Clement of Alexan- 
dria {PcBdaff, ii. 8) calls it "adulterated oil" (ScSo- 
yjofiivov €\aioi/^)j — that it would be long in any 

' Compare what Plutarch sajs of Lycurgus {Apoth. Lac, 18): 
rh li^v fiipoy i^fkcuriVf &s rod iKcdov ^ophv koX t\€Bpop, 
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language before the necessity of differencing words 
would be felt. Thus in the Greek itself fkvpov is 
not found earlier than Archilochus, who was the 
first to employ it (Athenseus, xv. 37). Doubtless 
there were ointments in Homer's time ; he is satis- 
fied however with ' sweet-smelling oil,' 'roseate oil' 
(ev&8€9 eXaiovy Od. ii. 339 ; poSoev ekaiov^ II, xxiii. 
186), wherewith to express them. 

But that in later times there was a clear distinc* 
tion between the two, and a distinction which ut- 
tered itself in language, is abundantly evident. I 
would only refer in proof to a passage in Xenophon 
{Coim. ii. 3, 4), which turns altogether on the greater 
suitableness of eXatov for men ; and fivpov for wo- 
men ; these last consequently being better pleased 
that the men should savour of the manly oil than 
of the effeminate ointment {iXalov Sk rov iv yvfiva- 
xrlois oa-fiff /cal irapovaa rihUav fj fivpov yiwcu^l, /cdl 
w/rovcra irodeivoripa). And in like manner our 
Lord's rebuke to the discourteous Pharisee, '* Mv 
head with oU thou didst not anoint, but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with ointment " (Luke vii. 
46), would lose all or nearly all its point on any 
other supposition: ''Thou withheldest from me," 
He would say, " cheap and ordinary civilities ; while 
she bestowed upon me costly and rare homages ; " 
where Grotius remarks well : Est enim perpetua 
avTurroi^X^a. Mulier ilia lacrimas impendit pedibus 
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Christi proluendis : Simon ne aquam quidem. Ula 
assidua est in pedibus Chiisti oscolandis: Simon 
ne uno quidem oris osculo Christum accepit. Ula 
pretioso unguento non caput tantum sed et pedes 
perfundit : ille ne caput quidem mero oleo : quod 
perfunctorise amicitifiB fuerat. 



Some have drawn a distinction between the 
verbs aXeti^w/ and xpiew, which, as they make it 
dependent on this between fMvpov and eKatoVy may 
deserve to be mentioned here. The aX6i(f>€iv, they 
say, is commonly the luxurious, or at any rate, the 
superfluous, anointiug with ointment, xptieAv the 
sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Oasaubon {ad 
AthenoBum, xv. 18) : oKei^crdcu dicebantur potissi- 
mum homines voluptatHncs dediU^ qui pretiosis 
ungvsntis caput et manus illinebant; p^tWdat de 
hominibus ponebatur oleo corpus, scmitatis cavssdy 
inunguentibus. No traces of the observation of 
any such distinction appear in the New Testament; 
thus compare Mark vi. 13 ; Jam. v. 4, with Mark 
xvi. 1 ; John xi. 2* 

A distinction between the words is maintained 
there, but it is wholly different from this ; namely, 
that d\€i<}>€iv is the common and mundane, xp/ew 
the sacred and heavenly, word : oKei^iv is used in* 
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discriminately of all actual anointings, whether with 
oil or ointment ; while XptW, no doubt in its con- 
nexion with xpf^T^^y ^8 absolutely restricted to the 
anointing of the Son, by the Father, with the Holy 
Ghost, for the accomplishment of His great office, 
being wholly separated from all secular and com- 
mon uses. Thus, see Luke iv. 18 ; Acts iv. 27 ; x. 
38 ; 2 Cor. i. 21 ; Heb. i. 9 ; the only occasions on 
which x/ot6Ai^ occurs. The same holds good in the 
Septuagint, where xpta*9, x/>/<r/ia (cf. 1 John ii. 20, 
27), and x/^tetv, are the constant and ever recurring- 
words in respect of all religious and symbolical 
anointings ; aXeifpeiv hardly occurring in this sense, 
not oftener, I believe, than at Exod, xl. 13, and 
Numb. iii. 3. 



§ xxxix. — 'El3paio^y ^lovBaio^^j ^la-parfKirrys. 

All these titles are used to designate members 
of the elect family, the chosen race ; yet they are 
very capable, as they are very well worthy, of be- 
ing discriminated. 

And first, 'Efipaw — a name which dates back 
from a period before one, and very long before the 
other, of those brought into comparison with it, 
were, or could have been, in existence (Josephua, 
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Antt. i. 6. 4). It i8 best derived from w, the same 
word as vnipy 'super;' — in this title allusion being 
contained to Abraham's immigration into the land 
from the other side of Euphrates ; who was, there- 
fore, in the language of the Phoenician tribes among 
whom he came, " Abram the TTebrew,^^ or o Tre/oari;?, 
as it is well given in the Septuagint, Gen. xiv. 13, 
being from beyond {irepav) the river. Thus Origen, 
In Matt. tom. xi. 5 : 'Efipcuoi, oirive^ ipfxffvevovrai 
wepariKOL, The name is not one by which the chosen 
people know themselves, but by which others know 
them ; not one which they have taken, but which 
others have imposed on them ; and we find the 
word's use through all the Old Testament entirely 
consistent with this explanation of its rise. In 
every case 'E^pam is either a title by which for- 
eigners designate the people of God (Gen. xxxix. 
14, 17 ; xli. 12 ; Exod. i. 16, 19 ; 1 Sam. iv. 6 ; xiii. 
19 ; xxix. 3 ; Judith xii. 11) ; or by which they 
designate themselves to foreigners (Gen. xl. 15; 
Exod. ii. 7 ; iii. 18 ; t. 3 ; ix. 1 ; Jon. i. 19) ; or by 
which they speak of themselves in tacit opposi- 
tion to other nations (Gen. xliii. 32 ; Dent xv. 12 ; 
1 Sam. xiii. 3 ; Jer. xxxiv. 9, 14) ; never, that is, be- 
ing used without such an antagonism, either latent 
or expressed. 

When, however, the name ^loviam arose, as it 
did in the later periods of Jewish history (the pre- 
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cise time will be presently considered), 'E/Spam 
was no longer used exactly as hitherto it had been. 
Nothing is more firequent with words than to retire 
into narrower limits, occupying a part only of that 
meaning whereof once they occupied the whole ; 
when, through the coming up of some new term, 
they are no longer needed in all their former ex- 
tent ; and at the same time, through the unfolding 
of some new relation, it is no longer desirable that 
they should retain it. It was exactly thus with 
'EjSpaux:. According to the usage of the word in 
the New Testament, the point of view external to 
the nation, which it once always implied, exists no 
longer ; neither is every Jew an 'E^pam now ; but 
only those who, whether dwelling in Palestine or 
otherwise, have retained the sacred Hebrew tongue 
as their native language ; the true complement and 
antithesis to 'E/Spaio^ being 'E^JKtfvumy;, a word 
first occurring in the New Testament, and used to 
designate the Jew who has unlearned his own lan- 
guage, and now speaks Greek, and reads the Scrip- 
tures in the Septuagint version. 

This distinction first appears at Acts vi. 1 ; and is 
probably intended in the two other passages, though 
these are not without their difliculties, where 'Efipal- 
09 occurs (2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 15) ; as well as in 
the superscription, on whosesoever authority it rests, 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is important to 
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keep in mind that in language, not in place of habi- 
tation, lay the point of difference between the 'He-, 
brew ' and the ' Hellenist.' He was a ' Hebrew,' 
wherever domiciled, who retained the use of the 
language of his fathers. Thus Paul, though settled 
in Tarsus, a Greek city in Asia Minor, can affirm 
of himself that he was a ' Hebrew,' and of ' He- 
brew ' parents (Phil. iii. 15), though it is certainly 
possible that he may mean by these assertions no 
more than in a general way to set an emphasis on 
his Judaism. Doubtless the greater number of the 
' Hebrews' in this sense were resident in Palestine ; 
yet still it was. not this fact, but their language 
which constituted them such. 

At the same time it will be good to keep in mind, 
that this distinction and opposition of 'E^pah^ to 
'E\\rfvt<rr^<;, as a distinction within the nation, and 
not of that nation with other nations, which is* clear 
at Acts vi. 1, and probably is intended at Phil. iiL 
15 ; 2 Cor. xi. 22, is hardly, if at all, recognized by 
later Christian writers, not at all by Jewish and 
heathen. With them 'Efipaio^ is simply equivalent 
to TovSaZb? : thus see Plutarch, Symp, iv. 6 ; Pau- 
sanias, v. 7. 3 ; x. 12. 5 ; while Eusebius, speaking 
of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, who had been but 
once in his life at Jerusalem, and who wrote exclu- 
sively in Greek, expresses himself in this language 
{Hist. EocL. ii. 4) : to yihf oiv yivo^ avhcoBev 'EfipaSo^ 
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^v: and Clement of Alexandria, as quoted by Euse- 
bius (vi. 14:), makes continually the antithesis to 
^E^palov^ not 'EW^i/tcrrat, but "EXXi/ve? and eOvri. 
Theodoret {Ojpp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the Greek- 
writing historian, Josephus, avyypa^ev^ *Efipam : 
of. Origen, Ep, ad Afric. 5, As little in Josephus 
himself, or in Philo, do any traces exist of the New 
Testament distinction between 'EXK'qvtarrrf; and 
^E0palo9. Only this much of it is recognised, that 
'Effpalo<;^ though otherwise a much rarer word than 
^lovSalo^y is always employed when it is intended to 
designate the people on the side of their language ; 
a rule which Jewish, heathen, and Christian writers 
alike consent to observe, and which still survives in 
the fact, that we speak to the present day of the 
JewisK nation, but of the Hebrew tongue. 

This name 'louSaw is of much later origin. It 
does not carry us back to the very cradle of the na- 
tion, and to the day when the father of the faithful 
passed over the river, and entered on the promised 
land ; but keeps rather a lasting record of the period 
of national disruption and decline. It arose, and 
could only have arisen, with the separation of the 
tribes. Then, inasmuch as the ten tribes, though 
with the worst right, assumed Israel as a title to 
themselves, the two drew their designation from the 
chiefest of them, and of Judah came the name 
Bf*i>in'j, or 'lovSdioi, Josephus, as far as I have ob- 
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served, never employs it in telling the earlier his- 
tory of his people. The first occasion of its use by 
him is, I believe, at Antt. x. 1(T. 1, and in reference 
to Daniel and his young companions. Here, how- 
ever, if his own account of the upcoming of the 
name were correct, he must have used it by antici- 
pation — his statement being that it first arose (ifter 
the return from Babylon, and out of the fact that 
the earliest colony of those who returned were of 
that tribe {Antt. xi. 5. 7) : ixXi^Orjaav Se to ovofia 
cf ^9 7)fji,epa^ avefiri<rav e/c Ba^vKlavo^^ airo t?;? 'JotJSa 
<l3v\r]<i^ ^9 7rpcwTi79 iXOovarf^i ek ixeipov^ rov^ tottov^, 
avToi re teal ri x^P^ '^^ Trpoarjyopicus airr^ fiereka^ . 
fiov. But in this he is clearly in error. We meet 
'lovhaZoL in books anterior to the Captivity, used in 
them as a designation of those who pertained to the 
smaller section of the tribes, the kingdom of Judah 
(2 Kin. xvi. 6 ; Jer. xxxii. 12 ; xxxiv. 9 ; xxxviii. 
19) ; and not first in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther ; 
however in these, and especially in the last, it may 
be of far more frequent occurrence. 

It is not hard to perceive how the name extend- 
ed to the whole nation. When the ten tribes were 
carried into Assyria, and disappeared from the 
world's stage, that smaller section which remained 
henceforth represented the whole nation ; and thus 
it was only natural that ^lovhalo^ should express, as 
it now came to do, not one of the kingdom of Judah 
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as distinguished from that of Israel, but ajiy member 
of the nation, a Jew in this wider sense, as opposed 
to a Gentile. In fact, the word 'lovSalo^ underwent 
a process exactly the reverse of that which 'Efipahs 
had undergone. For 'Effpah^j belonging first to 
the whole nation, came afterwards to belong only 
to a part ; while ^IovSalo<iy designating at first only 
the member of a part, ended by designating the 
whole. It now, in its later, like 'E^palo^ in its ear- 
lier, stage of meaning, was a title with which the 
descendant of Abraham designated himself, when 
he would bring out the national distinction between 
himself and other people (Rom. ii. 9, 10); thus 
' Jew and Gentile ; ' never ' Israelite and Gentile : ' 
or which others used about him, when they had in 
view this same fact ; for example, the Eastern Wise 
Men inquire, " Where is He that is born King of 
the Jews ? " (Matt. ii. 2), testifying by the form of 
this question, that they were themselves Gentiles, 
for they would certainly have asked for the King 
of' Israel, could they have claimed any nearer part 
or share in Him ; as, again, the Roman soldiers and 
the Roman governor give to Jesus the mocking title, 
" King of the Jews " (Matt, xxvii. 29, 37), but his 
own countrymen, the high priests, challenge Him 
to prove by coming down from the cross that He is 
" King of Israel " (Matt, xxvii. 42). 

For indeed the absolute name, that which ex- 
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pressed the whole dignity and glory of a member 
of the theocratic nation, of the people in peculiar 
covenant with God, was 'Icrparf\iTrf<i. It is a title 
of unfrequent occurrence in the Septuagint, but 
often used by Josephus in his earlier history, as 
convertible with 'E^paio<s {Antt. i. 9. 1, 2) ; in the 
middle period of it to designate a member of the 
ten tribes (viii. 8. 3 ; ix. 14. 1) ; and toward the end 
as equivalent to TotrScuo? (xi. v. 4). It is only in its 
relation of likeness and difference to this last that 
we have to consider it here. It was the Jews' badge 
and title of honour. To be descendants of Abra- 
ham, this honour they must share with Ishmaelite, 
and Edomite ; but none -except themselves were the 
seed of Jacob, such as in this name of Israelite they * 
were declared to be : nor this only, but more hon- 
ourably still, their descent was herein traced up to 
him, not as he was Jacob, but as he was Israel, 
who as a Prince had had power with God and with 
men, and had prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). That this 
title was accounted the noblest, we have ample 
proof. Thus, when the ten tribes threw off their 
allegiance to the house of David, they claimed in 
their pride and pretension the name of " the king- 
dom (^ Israel " for the new kingdom which they 
set up — the kingdom, as the name was intended to 
imply, in which the line of the promises, the true 
succession of the early patriarchs, ran. So, too, 
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there is no nobler title with which our Lord can 
adorn Nathanael than that of " an laraeUte indeed " 
(John i. 47), one in whom all which that name in- 
volved, might be indeed found. And when Peter, 
and again when Paul, would obtain a hearing from 
the men of their nation, when therefore they address 
them with the name most welcome to their ears, it 
is still &pSp€s'Iapafi)uT(u (Acts ii. 22 ; iii. 12 ; xiii, 
16 ; cf. Kom. ix. 4 ; Phil. iii. 5 ; 2 Cor. xii. 29) ; 
with which they seek to acquire their good- will. 

When, then, we limit ourselves to the employ- 
ment in the New Testament of these three words, 
we may say that 'E/3paio<; is a Hebrew-speaking, 
as contrasted with Greek-speaking, or Hellenizing, 
Jew ; what in our Version we have well called a 
* Grecian,' as distinguished from''E\\i;v, a veritable 
^ Greek ' or other Gentile ; 'lovBalo^ is a Jew in his 
national distinction from a Gentile ; while ^r<rpa7)\l' 
T179, the augustest title of all, is a Jew as he is a 
member of the theocracy, and thus an heir of the 
promises. In the first is predominantly noted his 
language, in the second his nationality f JovSaur/x.69, 
Josephus, De Mace. 4 ; Gal. i. 13 ; 'lovBai^etv^ Gal. 
ii. 14), in the third his religious privileges, and 
glorious vocation. 
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§ xl. — atT6a>, ipwTcu0» 

These words are often rendered by the authors 
of our Version, as thongh there was no diflference 
between them; nor can any fault be found with 
their rendering, in numerous instances, alrelv and 
iptorav alike by our English ' to ask.' Still it must 
be admitted that there are occasions on which they 
have a little marred the perspicuity of the original 
by not varying their word, where the original has 
varied its own. Thus it is, for example, at John 
xvi. 23, where the obliteration of the distinction 
between alreiv and ipwr&p suggests very often a 
wrong interpretation of the verse, — ^as though its 
two clauses were in nearer connexion, and more 
direct antithesis, than in fact they are, — ^being in- 
deed in none. The words as they stand in our 
Version are as follows: "In that day ye shaU ask 
me nothing [ifii ovk epcDTiJo-ere ovBiv]. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you. Whatsoever ye shall ask 
[oaa &v alT'^afjre] the Father in my name, He 
will give it you." Now any attentive student of 
the original will acknowledge, that "ye shall ask" 
of the first half of the verse has nothing to do with 
" ye shall ask " of the second ; that in the first 
Christ is referring back to the ij6e\ov airrov epoiray 
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of ver. 19 ; to the questions which they would fain 
have asked Hiin, but did not venture : " In that 
day," He would say, " the day of my seeing you 
again, I will by the Spirit so teach you all things, 
that ye shall be no longer perplexed, no longer 
wishing to ask Me questions, which yet you dare 
not put." Thus Lampe well : Nova est promissio 
de plenissimfi cognitionis luce, quS conveni enter 
oeconomiae Novi Testamenti coUustrandi essent. 
Nam sicut quaestio supponit inscitiam, ita qui nihil 
amplius quaerit abunde se edoctura existimat, et in 
doctrinS plene expositS ac intellects acquiescit. 
There is not in the verse a contrast drawn between 
asking the Son, which shall cease, and asking the 
Father, which shall begin ; but the first half of the 
verse closes the declaration of one blessing, that 
they shall be so taught by the Spirit as to have 
nothing further to inquire / the second half of the 
verse begins the declaration of altogether a new 
blessing, that whatever they ask from the Father 
in the Son's name, He will give it them. Tet who 
will affirm that this is the impression which the 
English text conveys to his mind ? 

The distinction between the words is this: 
atT€Q), the Latin ^peto,' is more submissive and 
suppliant, indeed the constant word by which is 
expressed the seeking of the inferior from the supe- 
rior (Acts xii. 20); of the beggar from him that 
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should give alms (Acts iii. 2) ; of the child from 
the parent (Matt. vii. 9 ; Luke xi. 11 ; Lam. iv. 4); 
of the subject from the ruler (Ezra viii. 22) ; of man 
from God (1 Kin. iii. 11 ; Matt. vii. 7 ; Jam. i. 5 ; 
1 John iii. 22 ; cf. Plato, EuihypK. 14 : evx^adcu 
[eoTiv] alreiv tovj 0€ovsi)> 'jE/ocoto®, on the other 
hand, is the Latin * rogo ; ' or sometimes (as John 
xvi. 23; cf. Gen. xliv. 19) ^interrogo,' which in- 
deed is the only meaning that in classical Greek it 
has ; never there meaning ' to ask,' but only ^ to in- 
terrogate,' or ' to inquire.' Like the Latin ' rogo,' ' 
it implies on the part of the asker a certain eoual- 
ity, as of king with king (Luke xiv. 32), or, if not 
equality, femiliarity with him from whom the gift 
or favour is sought, which lends authority to the 
request. 

Thus it is very noticeable, and witnesses tor the 
remarkable accuracy in the employment of words, 
and in the record of that employment, which pre- 
vails thi'oughout the New Testament, that our Lord 
never uses alreiv or aireladcu of Himself, in respect 
of that which He seeks from God ; his is not the 
petition of the creature to the Creator, but the re- 
qvsst of the Son to the Father. The consciousness 
of his equal dignity speaks out in this, that often a^ 

1 ThuB Cicero {Plane x. 26) : Neque enim ego aio roffahitm, ut 
peUre viderer, quia fiimiliaris esaet meus. 
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He asks, or declares that He will ask, anything of 
the Father, it is always e/woTw, ipoi>TYi<T<it>^ an asking, 
that is, as upon equal terms (John xiv. 16 ; xvi. 26 ; 
xvii. 9, 15, 20), never alr& or alriia-a. Martha, on 
the contrary, plainly reveals her poor unworthy 
notions of his person, and in fact declares that she 
sees in Him no more than a prophet, ascribing the 
alrelaOaL to Him, which He never ascribes to Him- 
self : oaa &p airridrf rbv Geov, Bdxrei <roi 6 Oeo^ 
(John xi. 22): on which verse Bengel has these 
observations : Jesus, de se rogante loquens iSeijdrjv 
dicit (Luc. xxii. 32), et ipcan^a-coy et nunquam atroi)- 
^ac. Non Grsece locuta est Martha, sed tamen 
Johannes exprimit improprium ejus sermonem, 
quem Dominus benigne tulit : nam alrelaOac vide- 
tur verbum esse minus dignum; cf. his note on 
1 John V. 16. 

It will follow from what has been said that the 
ipwrav^ being thus proper for Christ, inasmuch as 
it has authority in it, is not proper for us ; and in 
no single instance is it used in the New Testament 
to express the prayer of man to God, of the creature 
to the Creator. The only passage where it might 
seem to be so used, which therefore mightbe ad- 
duced as contradicting this assertion, is 1 John v. 
16 ; which yet constitutes no true exception to the 
rule, but rather in its change from alrija-ei of the 
earlier clause of the verse, a strong confirmation of 
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it. " If any man see his brother sin a sin which is 
not unto death, he sJudl ash [atxTycret], and He 
shall give him life for them that sin not unto death. 
There is a sin unto death. I do not say tJiM he 
shall pray [iva ipa>Ti]a'r}] for it;" the Christian 
intercessor for his brethren, St. John declares, shall 
not assume the authority which would be implied 
in' making request for a sinner who had sinned the 
sin unto death (cf. Mark iii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xv. 35 ; 
xvi. 1), whatever this may be, that it might be for- 
given to him. 



§ xli. — avdiravai^fy aveai^. 

Our Version renders both these words by ^rest; ' 
avdiravai^ at Matt. xi. 28 ; xii. 45 ; and avea-i^ at 
2 Cor. ii. 13 ; vii. 5 ; 2 Thess. i. 7. No one can 
object to this; while yet on examination we at 
once perceive that the words repose on different 
images, and contemplate this 'rest 'from different 
points of view. ^Avdiravat^ (from avairavw) implies 
the pause or cessation from labour ; it is the con- 
stant word in the Septuagint for the rest of the Sab- 
bath ; thus Exod. xvi. 23 ; xxxi. 15 ; xxxv. 2, and 
often : aveat*; (from dvifjfic) implies the relaxing or 
letting down of chords or strings which have before 
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been strained or drawn tight, the exact and literal 
antithesis to it being hrlrcLaL*; (from hnreivto) : thus 
Plato {Pol. i. 349 «) : iv ry emrdacL Kal aviaei r&v 
XopS&v: and Plutarch {Be Zib. Ed, 18): to rofa 
Koi rh^ \vpa% avUfiev^ %va eircTeivat iwri6&^iev : and 
again {Lye, 29): oifK avea-is; fjv^ aSX hriratn^ t^ 
iroXireia^. Other quotations illustrative of the 
word are the following ; this from Josephus {Antt. 
iii. 12. 3), where he says of Moses that in the jubi- 
lee year he gave ave<nv ry yy airo re aporpov koX 
^vreloL^ : but the most instructive of all is in Plu- 
tarch's treatise, De Lib. Ed. 13 : ioreov oiv Tol<i 
waicrlv avairvorjv t&v (Tvv€'xjS>v irovavy ivOvfiovfievov^^ 
OTt nras o ^to? '^fi&v ek aveaiv Kal <rjrovSf)v Si'^prf- 
rai' Kal BiA rovro ou fiovov iypijyop<rc^, aXKi, Kal 
irrrvo^ evpiOrj' ovBe ^oXe/io?, aWa xal €if.7]vrf ovSe 
y^ecfjLfOP, aXXa xal eviia* oiZk ivepyol irfjo^ec^j aXXA 
Kal iopraL .... KaOoXov Be aa>^€Ta^ a&fia ftev, 
ivBela Kal wXrjpdxrei * '^vyr^ Se, avk<T€i Kal irovt^. 
The opposition between ave<n<; and (nrovBrj which 
occurs in this quotation, is found also in Plato 
{Legg. iv. 724 a)\ while elsewhere in Plutarch 
{Symp. V. 6), ap€<n<; is set over against arevox^opia, 
as a dwelling at large, instead of in a narrow and 
strait room. 

When thus we present to ourselves the precise 
significance of aveai^;, we cannot fail to note how 
excellently chosen the word is at Acts xxiv. 23 ; 
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where ex^iv re iveavv^ we translate, " and let him 
have liberty J^ It would be difficult to find a better 
word, yet 'liberty' does not exactly express St 
Luke's intention : Felix, taking now a more favour- 
able view of Paul's case, commands the centurion 
who had him in charge, as the context abundantly 
shows, to relax for the future the strictness of his 
imprisonment, and it is this exactly which aveai^ 
implies. 

The distinction, then, between it and avaTravai^ 
is obvious. When our Lord promises apdiravai^ to 
as many as labour and are heavy laden, if only 
they will come to Him (Matt. xi. 28, 29), the prom- 
ise is, that they shall cease from their toils ; that 
they shall no longer weary themselves for very 
vanity ; when his Apostle expresses his confidence 
that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet 
find aveav; in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), that 
which he anticipates for them is not so much rest 
from labour, as a relaxing of the strings of endur- 
ance, now so tightly drawn, and, as it were, strained 
to the uttermost. It is true that this promise and 
that are not at their centre two, but one ; yet for 
all this they present the blessedness which Christ 
will impart to his own under different aspects, and 
by help of different images ; and each word has 
its own peculiar fitness in the place where it is 
employed. 
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§ xlii. — Ta'ir€ivo(f>pocrvvj], irpctoTT)^. 

The very work for which Christ's Gospel came 
into the world was no other than to cast down the 
mighty from their seat, and to exalt the humble and 
meek ; it was then only in accordance with this its 
task and mission that it should dethrone the hea- 
then virtue fieyaXoyfrvxl^ and set up the despised 
ra7r€ivo<f>po<rvvrf in its room, stripping that of the 
honour which hitherto it had unjustly assumed, de- 
livering this from the dishonour which as unjustly 
had hitherto been its portion. Indeed the very 
word ra7r€ipo<l>poa-vvrj is, I believe, itself a birth of 
the Gospel ; I am not aware of any Greek writer 
who employed it before the Christian sera, or, apart 
from the influence of Christian writings, after. Plu- 
tarch has got as far as Tair€iv6<f>pa>v {De Alex. Vvrt. 
ii. 4), which however he employs in an ill sense ; 
and the use which heathen writers make of raireivo^^ 
Taireivoi^^ and other words of this family, shows 
plainly in what sense they would have employed 
Taireivoifypoa'vvrj, had they thought it good to allow 
the word. For indeed the instances in which ra- 
TTCLvo^ is used in any other than an evil sense, and 
to signify aught else than that which is low, slavish, 
and mean-spirited, are few and altogether excep- 
9* 
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tional. Thus it is joined with aveTuvOepo^ (Plato, 
Zeffg. iv. 744 c) ; with ay€wij<; (Lucian, De Calum, 
24); with SovTuko^, and with other words of this 
stamp. 

Still these exceptional cases are more numerous 
than some will allow. Such may be found in Plato, 
Zegff. iv. Y16 a, where raweivo^ is linked with Ketcocr- 
fjLrffiivo^j as in Demosthenes we have \6yoi fiirptoi 
Kal raweivoi : and see for its worthier use a very 
grand passage in Plutarch, De Prof, m Virt. 10. 
Combined with these prophetic intimations of the 
honour which should one day be rendered even to 
the very words which have to do with humility, it 
is very interesting to note that Aristotle himself has 
a vindication, and it only needs to receive its due 
extension to be a complete one, of the Christian 
rairetvo^poawq {Ethic. Nic. iv, 8). Having con- 
fessed how hard it is for a man t§ aKviOeuf fieyaXo- 
'^v^ov elvai — for he will allow no fi^oKoy^vxia 
which does not rest on corresponding realities of 
goodness, and his fi€ydKoyjtv\p's is one fieydXav aurov 
a^i&v^ a^io<: &v — he goes on to observe, though 
merely by the way and little conscious how far his 
words reached, that to think humbly of oneself, 
where that humble estimate is the true one^ cannot 
be imputed to any as a culpable littleness of spirit ; 
it is rather the true aa}<f>pocrvvr) (6 yap pMcp&v o^io?, 
Kal rovTtov a^i&v iavrbv, cdt^poiv), But if this be so 
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(and who will deny it?.) then, seeing that for every 
man the humble estimate of himself is the true one, 
he has herein unconsciously vindicated the Tairetvo- 
j>po<Tuvr} as a grace which should be every man's ; 
for that which Aristotle, even by the light of ethi- 
cal philosophy, confessed to be a j(a\err6vj namely 
T^ a\7)0eia fi€yaX6yjrv)(pp elvac, the Christian, con- 
vinced by the Spirit of God, knows to be an oBiivor 
rov. Such is the Christian raireipotfypoavi/rj, no self- 
made grace, and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in 
pride again under the disguise of humility, when 
he characterises it as a making of ourselves small, 
when we are great {Ta7retvo(f>po€rvi/rj tovto iarcv, orav 
TA9 fM€ya<: &v^ eaxnov raireLvol: and he repeats this 
often ; see Suicer, Thes. s. v.) ; it is rather the es- 
teeming of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so ; 
the thinking truly, and because truly, therefore 
lowlily, of ourselves. 

But it may be objected, if this be the Christian 
Ta'rreivo<ppoavvrj^ if it springs out of and rests on the 
sense and the confession of sin, how does this agree 
with the fact that our Lord could lay claim to this 
grace and say, " I am meek and lowly in heart " 
{raireivo^ t§ KapBict, Matt. xi. 29) ? The answer is, 
that Jbr the sinner ra7r€ivo<f>po<rvvri involves the 
confession of sin, for it involves the confession of 
his true condition ; while yet for the unfallen crea- 
ture the grace itself as truly exists, involving for 
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such the acknowledgment not of sinfulness, which 
would be untrue, but of creatureliness, of absolute 
dependence, of having nothing, but receiving all 
things of God. Thus this grace belongs to the high- 
est angel before the throne, being as he is a crea- 
ture, yea even to the Lord of Glory Himself. In 
his human nature He must be the pattern of all 
humility, of all creaturely dependence; nor is it 
otherwise than as a man that Christ thus claims to 
be raireivo^ ; for it will be observed that He does 
not aflBrm Himself Taw€tj'09 r^Trvevfian (contrite 
sinners are such, Ps. xxiii, 19), any more than He 
could speak of Himself as irroyxfi^ r^ irvevfiarij his 
wv€Vfia being divine; but He is TaTreiyo? t§ xap- 
Siefi his earthly life was a constant living on the 
fulness of His Father's love ; He continually took 
the place which beseems the creature in the pres- 
ence of its Creator. 

Let us seek now to put this word in its relation 
with Trpaorrj^. The Gospel of Christ did not to so 
great an extent rehabilitate irpaonj^ as it had done 
Ta'n'€vvo<f>po<rvpr)y and this, because the word did not 
need rehabilitation in the same degi*ee. Upaorry: 
did not require to be turned from a bad sense to a 
good, but only to be lifted up from a lower good to 
a higher. This indeed it did need;- for no one 
can read Aristotle's account of the irpao^ and of 
irpaoTry; {Ethic, JVic. iv. 5), mentally comparing this 
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with the meaning which we attach to the words, 
and not feel that revelation has given to them a 
depth, a richness, a fulness of significance which 
they were very far from possessing, before. The 
great moralist of Greece set the Trpaorrj^ as the mid- 
dle virtue between the opyiXorr)^ and the dopyija-ia^ 
with however so much leaning to this last that it 
might very easily run into this defect ; and he finds 
the irpaorryi worthy of praise, more because by it a 
man retains his own equanimity and composure 
(the word is associated by Plutarch, De Frcut, Am. 
18, with fierpifyjradeui)y than from any nobler reason. 
Neither does Plutarch's own pretty little essay, Tlepl 
aopyrfcria^y rise anywhere to a higher pitch than this, 
though we might perhaps have expected something 
higher from him. The word is opposed by Plato 
to aypioTi]': {Si/mp. 197 ^) ; by Aristotle to ;\;aX€7r6- 
Tr}<i {Hist Anim. ix. 1) ; by Plutarch to airoTOfila 
(De Zib. Ed, 18) ; all indications of a somewhat su- 
perficial view of its meaning. 

Those Christian expositors who will not allow 
for the new forces at work in sacred Greek, who 
would fain limit, for instance, the irpao^ of the New 
Testament to such a sense as the word, when em- 
ployed by the best classical writers, would have 
borne, will deprive themselves and those who accept 
their interpretation of very much of the deeper 
meaning in Scripture ; on which subject, and with 
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reference to this very word, see sotne excellent ob- 
servations by F. Spanheim, Dvhia Evcmgdica^ vol. 
iii. p. 398. The Scriptural 7rpa6rr}<i is not in a man's 
outward behaviour only ; nor yet in his relations to 
his fellow-men ; as little in his mere natural dispo- 
sition. Rather is it an inwrought grace of the soul ; 
and the exercises of it are first and chiefly towards 
God (Matt. XI. 29 ; Jam. i. 21). It expresses that 
temper of spirit in which we accept his dealings 
with us without disputing and resisting ; and it is 
closely linked with the Taireivo^poavvT^^ and follows 
close upon it (Eph. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 12), because it is 
only the humble heart which is also the meek ; and 
which, as such, does not fight against God, and 
more or less struggle and contend with Him. 

This meekness however, which is first a meek- 
ness in respect of God, is also such in the face of 
men, even of evil men, out of the thought that these, 
with the insults and injuries which they may inflict, 
are permitted and used by Him for the chastening 
and purifying of his people. This was the root of 
David's irpaorTj^^ when on occasion of his flight 
from Absalom Shimei cursed and flung stones at 
him — the thought, namely, that the Lord had bid- 
den him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), that it was just for him to 
suffer these things, however unjust it might be for 
the other to inflict them ; and out of like convic- 
tions all true Christian Tr/ooony? must spring. He 
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that is meek indeed will know himself a sinner 
among sinners ; or, if in one case He could not know 
Himself such, yet bearing a sinner's doom ; and 
this will teach him to endure meekly the provoca- 
tions with which they may provoke him, not to 
withdraw himself from the burdens which their sin 
may impose upon him (Gal. vi. 1 ; 2 Tim, ii. 25 ; 
Tit. iii. 2). 

The rrpaorrjf; then, if it is to be more than mere 
gentleness of manner, if it is to be the Christian 
grace of meekness of spirit, must rest on deeper 
foundations than its own, on those namely which 
the ra7r€ivo<f>poainn} has laid for it, and it can only 
continue, while it continues to rest on these. It is 
a grace in advance of ra7reivo<f>po<rvptfy not as being 
more precious than it, but as presupposing, and as 
unable to exist without it. 



V 



§ xliii. — 7r/>aoTi7?, iTrteuceut, 

Tairei^vo^poavvf) and hneifceia are in their mean- 
ings too far apart to be fit objects of synonymous 
discrimination ; but irpaorq^^ which stands between 
them, holds on to them both. Its points of contact 
with the former have just been considered ; and for 
this purpose its own exact force was sought to be 
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seized. Without going over this ground anew, we 
may now consider its relation to the latter. Of 
hneuc€t4i^ it is not too much to say that the mere 
existence of such a word is itself a signal evidence of 
the high development of ethics among the Greeks.* 
Derived from eiicm^ Sotxdj ^ cedo,' it means properly 
that yieldingnesB which recognises the impossibility 
which formal law will be in, of anticipating and 
providing for all those cases that will emerge and 
present themselves to it for their decision; which, 
with this, recognises the danger that ever waits 
upon legal rights, lest they should be pushed into 
moral wrongs, lest the ' summum jus ' should prac- 
tically prove the ^summa injuria;^ which therefore 
urges not its own rights to the uttermost, but going 
back in part or in the whole from these, rectifies 
and redresses the injustices of justice." It is in this 
way more truly just than strict justice would have 
been ; Bucatov xal fieXriov tivo^ Sixalovy as Aristotle 

* No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it; 'dementia * 
sets forth one side of it^ * sequitas ' another, and perhaps 'modestia ' 
(by which the Vulgate translates it, 2 Cor. x. 1) a third; but the 
word is wanting which should set forth all these excellences re- 
conciled in a single and a higher one. 

' This aspect of ivitUtia must never be lost sight of. Seneca 

HJ)e Clem. ii. 7) well brings it out: Nihil ex his facit, tanquam 

justo minus fecerlt, sed tanquam id quod constituit, justissimum 

sit ; and Aquinas : Diminutiva est pcenarum, secundum rationem 

rectam ; quando scilicet oportet^ et in quibus oportet 
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expresses it {Ethic. Nio. v. 10. 6) ; being indeed, 
again to use his words, hravopOtofui vofiov, ^ eXXet- 
ir€i Sid TO KaOoKov : ^ and he sets the aKpi^oSifcato^y 
the man who stands up for the utmost tittle of his 
rights, over against the eTriet/agf;. Plato defines it 
{Def, 412 J), Sucaioav /cal a-vfitfyepovraiv eXaTTiwri?. 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is to 
be found in God. All his goings back from the 
strictness of his rights as against men ; all his 
allowing of their imperfect righteousness, and giv- 
ing of a value to that which, rigidly estimated, 
would have none ; all his refusing to exact extreme 
penalties (Wisd. xii. 18 ; 2 Mace. x. 4 ; Ps. Ixxxv. 
5: OTi crvy Kvpi€y ;^pi^«jT09 KoX €7rtet/c^9 Kal TToXve-' 
X£09 : cf. Plutarch, Coriol. 24 ; Pericles^ 39 ; Ccesar^ 
57) ; all his remembering whereof we are made, 
and measuring his dealing with us thereby; .we 
may contemplate as eVtetW^ upon his part; as.it 
demands the same, one toward another, upon ours. 
The greatly forgiven servant in the parable (Matt, 
xviii. 23) had known* the iinelfceca of his lord and 

' Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far greater thinker, has in 
a poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton a very noble passage, 
which may be regarded as an expansion of these words ; indeed it 
wonld not be too much to say that the whole poem is written in 
honour of ivieUeiu or * equity,' as being 

"the sotd of law, 
The life of justice, and the tpirit of right." 
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king ; the same therefore was justly ^xpected from 
him. The word is often joined with ^CKavOpamia 
(Polybius, V. 10. 1 ; Philo, De Vit Mas. i. 36 ; 
2 Mace. ix. 27) ; with fuixpoOvfiia (Clemens Rom. 
1 J^. 13) ; and, besides the passage in the New 
Testament (2 Cor. x. 1), often with irpcLOTtj^ : as by 
Plutarch, Pericles^ 39 ; Ccesa/r^ 67 ; cf. Pyrrh. 23 ; 
De Prof. Virt. 9. 

The distinction existing between thes6 two, 
iTTuUeia and irpaorfi^^ Estius, on 2 Cor. x. 1, seizes 
in part, although he does not exhaust it, saying : 
Mansuetudo [TrpaoTT/?] magis ad animum, eTrveuceca 
vero magis ad exteriorem conversationem pertinet; 
cf. Bengal : irpaorrji: virtus magis absoluta, ifneUeia 
magis refertur ad alios. Aquinas too has a fine 
and subtle discussion on the relations of likeness 
and diflference between the graces which these 
words severally denote {JSumm. Theolj 2* 2% qu. 
157): Utrum Clemen tia et Mamsuetudo sint peni- 
tus idem. Among other marks of diflference he 
especially urges these two ; the first that in hneUeia 
there is always the condescension of a superior to 
an inferior, while in TrpaoTys nothing of the kind is 
necessarily implied : Clementia est lenitas supe- 
rioris adversus inferiorem ; mansuetudo non solum 
est superioris ad inferiorem, sed cujuslibet ad quem- 
libet ; and the second, that which has been already 
brought forward, that the one grace is more pas- 
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sive, the other more active, or at least that the 
seat of the irpaorr]^ is in the inner spirit, while the 
hneiKeia must needs embody itself in outward acts : 
Diflferunt ab invicem in quantum dementia est 
moderativa exterioris punitionis, mansuetudo pro- 
prie diminuit passionem irse. 



KXiTTTrji and \r)(m]^ occur together John x. 1, 
8 ; > cf. Obad. 5 ; Plato, PoL i. 351 c ; and their 
meanings coincide so far that the one and the other 
alike appropriate what is not theirs, but the Kkemri^ 
by fraud and in secret (Matt. xxiv. 43 ; John xii. 6 ; 
cf. Exod. xxii. 2 ; Jer. ii. 26) ; the Xjycrr?}? by vio- 
lence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 26; cf. Ezek. xxii. 9; 
Jer. vii. 11 ; Plutarch, De Super. 3 : ou (po^elrai 
Xrjark^ 6 ol/covp&v) ; the one is the ' thief and steals, 
the other the 'robber' and plunders, as his name, 
from X^fe or X6ia (as our own ' robber,' from ' raub,' 
booty), sufficiently declares. They are severally 
the *ftir' and 'latro' of the Latin. Our translators 

* They do not constitute there a tautology or rhetorical ampli- 
fication ; but as Grotius well gives their several meanings : J^ur 
[kA^tt^s] quia venit ut rapiat alienum ; latro [Ajyor^s] quia ut 
oceidat^ ver. 10. 
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have always rendered KXeimj^ by Hhief;' it wonld 
have been well, if they had with the same consist- 
ency rendered \r)<m]s by ' robber ; ' but, while they 
have done so in some places, in more they have 
not, rendering it also by ' thief,' and thus effacing 
the distinction between the words. 

We cannot indeed charge them with any over- 
sight here, as we might those who at the present 
day should render \i;cm;9 by ' thief.' Passages out 
of number in our Elizabethian literature make it 
abundantly clear that there was in their day no 
such strong distinction between 'thief and * rob- 
ber ' as now exists. Thus Falstaff and his company, 
who with open violence rob the king's treasure on 
the king's highway, are ' thieves' throughout Shak- 
speare's Hervry IV. Still there are several places 
in our Version, where one cannot but regret that 
we do not read 'robbers' rather than 'thieves.' 
Thus Matt. xxi. 13: "My house shall be called 
the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thievee ; " so we read it ; but it is ' robbers ' and not 
'thieves' that have dens or caves. Again, Matt, 
xxvi. 55: "Are ye come out as against a thief 
with swords and staves for to take me ? "-—but it 
would be against some bold and violent robber 
that a party armed with swords and clubs would 
issue forth, not against a lurking thief. The poor 
traveller in the parable (Luke x. 30) fell not among 
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^ thieves,^ but among 'robbers;* bloody and vio- 
lent man, as by their treatment of him they plainly 
declared. 

No passage however has suffered so seriously 
from this confounding of * thief and 'robber' as 
the history of him, whom we are used to call ' the 
penitent thief;' the anterior moral condition of 
whom is probably very much obscured for us, and 
set to a great extent in a wrong light, by the asso- 
ciations which naturally accompany this name. It 
is true that in St. Luke's account of the two that 
are crucified with Jesus, the one obdurate, the other 
penitent, the word Xiy^rr?^ does not occur any more 
than KXeim)^ : they are styled generally Kaxovpyocy 
' malefactors ; ' and only from the earlier Evangel- 
ists their more special designation as Xrfarai has 
been drawn. In all probability they both belonged 
to the band of Barabbas, who for murder and in- 
surrection had been cast with his fellow insurgents 
into prison (Mark xv. 7). He too was a Xyariff 
(John xviii. 40), and yet no common malefactor, on 
the contrary 'a notable prisoner' (Secr/t*o9 itrur'qfio^^ 
Matt, xxvii. 16). Now when we consider the en- 
thusiasm of the Jewish populace on his behalf, and 
combine this with the fact that he had been cast 
into prison for an unsuccessful insurrection, keep- 
ing in mind too the condition of the Jews at this 
period, with felse Christs, false deliverers, every 
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day starting up, we can hardly doubt that Barab- 
has was one of those stormy zealots, who were ever^ 
more raising anew the standard of resistance against 
the Koman domination ; flattering and feeding the 
insane hopes of their countrymen, that they should 
yet break the B>oman yoke from oS their necks. 
These men, when hard pressed, would betake them- 
selves to the mountains, and there live by plunder, 
— ^if possible, by that of their enemies, if not, by 
that of any within their reach. The history of 
Dolcino's ' Apostolicals,' of the Camisards in the 
Cevennes, makes sufficiently clear the downward 
progress by which they would not merely obtain, 
but deserve to obtain, the name of ' robbers.' By 
the Eomaus they would naturally be called and 
dealt with as such ; nay, in that great perversion 
of all moral sentiment which would find place at 
such a period as this was, the name, like * klept ' 
among the modem Greeks, would probably cease 
to be dishonorable, would scarcely be refused by 
themselves. 

Yet of how diflferent a stamp and character 
would many of these men, these last protesters 
against a foreign domination, be likely to be from 
the mean and cowardly purloiner, whom we call 
the thief. The bands of these \rf<rral^ while they 
would number in their ranks some of the worst, 
would probably include also some that were oxi- 
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gmally of the noblest spirits, of the nation — even 
though they had miserably mistaken the moral 
necessities of their time, and had sought to work 
out by the wrath of man the righteousness of God. 
Such a one we may well imagine this penitent 
Xi7<TTi;9 to have been. Should there be any truth 
in such a view of his former condition, — and cer- 
tainly it would go far to explain his sudden conver- 
sion, — it is altogether kept out of sight by the name 
'thief which we have given him; and whether 
there be any truth in it or not, there can be no 
doubt that he would be more accurately called, 
' the penitent robber.^ 



§ Xlv. TTXwO), pilTTO}, Xouo). 

We have but the one English word, ' to wash,' 
with which to render these three Greek. We must 
needs confess here to a certain poverty, seeing that 
the three have severally a propriety of their own, 
— one which the writers of the New Testament 
always observe, — and could not be promiscuously 
and interchangeably used. Thus irXvveiv is always 
to wash inanimate thi/nga^ as distinguished from 
living objects or persons ; garments most frequently 
(ef/^ara, Homer, II. xxii. 155 ; IfidrioVy Plato, 
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Charm. 161 ^ ; and in the Septuagint continually ; 
80 oToXa?, Eev. vii. 4) ; but not exclusively these, 
which some have erroneously asserted, as witness 
the only other occasion where the word occurs in 
the New Testament, being there employed to sig- 
nify the washing or cleansing of nets {hiierva^ Luke 
V. 2). When the Psalmist exclaims, irXvvov fj,€ 
airb 77)9 avofiia^ (Ps. 1. [li.] 3 ; cf. ver. 9), these 
words must not be cited in disproof of this asser- 
tion that only of things, and not of persons, irXvvecv 
is used ; for the allusion to the hyssop which fol- 
lows presently after, shows plainly that David had 
the ceremonial aspersions of the Levitical law pri- 
marily in his eye, which aspersions would find 
place upon the garments of the unclean person 
(Lev. xiv. 19 ; Numb. xix. 6), however he may have 
looked through these to another and better sprink- 
ling beyond. 

Niirreiv and T^vuv^ on the other hand, express 
the washing of living persons ; although with this 
difference, that vItttuv (which displaced in the later 
period of the language the Attic vLl^etv) and vi^a- 
aOat almost always express the washing of a part 
of the body, — the hands (Mark vii. 3), the feet 
(John xiii. 5 ; Plutarch, Thes. 10), the face (Matt. vi. 
17), the eyes (John ix. 7), the back and shoulders 
(Homer, Od. vi. 224) ; while Xoietv^ which is not so 
much ' to wash ' as ' to bathe,^ and XovaBaty or in 
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common Greek "Xjovecdai^ * to bathe oneself,' imply 
always, not the bathing of a part of the body, but 
of the whole : "KeKovfAhov to a&fia, Heb. x. 23 ; cf. 
Acts ix. 37 ; 2 Pet. ii. 22 ; Eev. i. 5 ; Plato, Phmd. 
115 a. This limitation of viirreiv to persons as 
contradistinguished from things, which is always 
observed in the New Testament, is not without 
exceptions, although they are .very unfrequent, 
elsewhere ; thus, in Homer H. xvi, 229, Siira^ : 
Od, i. 112, rpairet^a^ : Lev. xv. 12, <riC6So9. A sin- 
gle verse in the Septuagint (Lev. xv. 11) gives us 
all the three words, and all used in their exact pro- 
priety of meaning : xaX oa<ov Hlv S/^tol 6 yovop- 
pvtj^ xal Ta9 x^lpa<i ov vivcirrai iSaTi, irXvvel 
ret ifiaTui, KOL \o6a-€Tac to a&fjia iSaTi. 

The passage where it is most important to mark 
the distinction between the last considered words, 
the one signifying the washing of a part, and the 
other the washing of the whole, of the body, and 
where certainly our English version loses some- 
thing in clearness from not possessing words which 
should note the change that finds place in the origi- 
nal, is John xiii. 10 : " jff^ that is washed [o Xe\o v- 
fievofi] needeth not save ^ 'MJflwA [viy^aaOai] his 
feet, but is clean every whit." * The foot-washing 

'■ The Latin laboan under the same defect; thus in the Vulgate 
it stands : Qui lotus est» non indiget nisi ut pedes lavet. De Wette 
10 
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was a symbolic act. St. Peter had not perceived 
this at the first, and, not perceiving it, had ex- 
claimed, " ThoTi shalt never wash my feet." But 
so soon as ever the true meaning of what his Lord 
was doing flashed upon him, he who had before 
refused to suflfer Him to wash even his feet, now 
asked to be washed altogether : " Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head." Christ re- 
plies, that it needed not this ; Peter had been al- 
ready made partaker of the great washing, of that 
forgiveness which reached to the whole man ; he 
was \eXoi;/A€vo9, and this great absolving act did not 
need to be repeated, as, indeed, it was not capable 
of repetition : "Now ye are clean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you " (John xv. 3). But 
while it was thus with him, he did need at the same 
time to wash his feet {vi^aaOai, tov9 TroSav), ever- 
more to cleanse himself, which could only be 
through suflfering his Lord to cleanse him from the 
defilements which even he, a justified, and in part 
also a sanctified man, should gather as he moved 
through a sinful world. The whole mystery of our 
justification, which is once for all, reaching to every 
need, embracing our whole being, and our sanctifi- 
cation, which must daily go forward, is wrapped 



has sought to preserve the yariatioii of word : Wer gebadei ist, der 
braucht sich nicht als an den Fussen zu waschen. 
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up in the antitheBis between the two words. This 
Augustine has expressed clearly and well {In Ev. 
Joh. xiii. 10) : Homo in sancto quidem baptismo 
totus abluitur, non prseter pedes, sed totus omnino: 
veruntamen cum in rebus humanis postea vivitur, 
utique terra calcatur. Ipsi igitur humani affectus, 
sine quibus in hfic mortalitate non vivitur, quasi 

pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis rebus afficimur 

Quotidie ergo pedes lavat nobis, qui interpellat pro 
nobis : et quotidie nos opus habere ut pedes lave- 
mus in ipsS Oratione DominicS confitemur, cum 
dicimuB, Dimitte nobis debita nostra. 



§ xlvi. — ^0)9, <f>iyyo9i ffxuxrTijpy 'Kvj(yo9, Xafiird^. 

Att. these words are rendered either occasion- 
ally or always, in our version, by 'light;' thus 
ipmj Matt. iv. 16 ; Eom. xiii. 12 ; and often ; ^ey- 
709, Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; Luke xi. 33, 
being the only three occasions upon which the word 
occurs ; ffxoarijpy Phil. ii. 15 ; Eev. xxi. 11, the only 
two occasions of its occun'ence ; Xvxyo^^ Matt. vi. 
22 ; John v. 33 ; 2 Pet. i. 19, and elsewhere ; though 
also often by ' candle,' as at Matt. v. 15 ; Rev. xxii. 
6 ; and Xa/t7ra9, Acts xx. 8, but elsewhere by *lamp,' 
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as at Matt. xxv. 1 ; Kev. viii. 10 ; and by * torch/ 
as at John xviii. 3. 

Hesychius and the old grammarians distinguish 
between (fym and (fyiyyo^ (which were originally 
one and the same word), that ^w is the light of the 
sun or of the day, ^€7709 the light or lustre of the 
moon. Any such distinction is rery far from being 
constantly maintained even by the Attic writers 
themselves, to whom it is said more peculiarly to 
belong ; thus in Sophocles alone ^cyyo? is three or 
four times applied to the sun {Antig. 800 ; Ajax^ 
654, 840 ; Trachin. 597) ; while in Plato we meet 
^ci)9 o-€\?Jw;9 {Pol^ vii. 516 J/ cf. Isa. xiii. 10 ; Ezek. 
xxxii. Y). Still there is truth in that which the 
grammarians have observed, that ^eyyo? is predomi- 
nantly applied to the light of the moon or other 
luminaries of the night (Plato, Pol. vi. 608 <?), ^m 
to that of the sun or of the day. Nor is it unwor- 
thy of note that this, like so many other finer dis- 
tinctions of the Greek language, is thus far observed 
in the New Testament, that on the only occasions 
when the light of the moon is mentioned, ^eyyo? is 
the word employed (Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; 
cf. Joel ii. 10 ; iii. 15), as ^w? where that of the sun 
(Eev. xxii. 5). From what has been said it will 
follow that ^w9 and not ^^eyyo?, is the true antithe- 
sis to <tk6to^ (Plato, Pol. vii. 518 a; Matt. vi. 23 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 9) ; and generally that the former will be 
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the more absolute word ; thus Hab. iii. 4, koX ^€7- 
f^o<: avTov [toO Oeov] w (f>&^ earcu, (See Ddder- 
lein, Zat. Synon. vol. ii. p. 69). 

^axTTTJp^ it has been already observed, is ren- 
dered ' light ' in our version, on the two occasions 
upon which it occurs. The first of these is Phil, 
ii. 16 : " Among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world" (<»9 (f>6i>arrjp€<: iv Koo-fnp), It would be 
difficult to improve on this rendering, while yet it 
fails to mark with all the precision which one would 
desire the exact similitude which the Apostle in- 
tends. The ^majripes here are undoubtedly the 
heavenly bodies, (' luminaria,' as the Yulgate has 
it well, ' Himmelslichter,' as De Wette), and mainly 
the sun and moon, the 'lights,' or 'great lights' 
(= « luces,' Cicero, poet.), of which Moses speaks. 
Gen. i. 14, 16 ; at which place the Septuagint has 
if>€o<rrrjp€s for the Hebrew ni-^fito. Cf. Ecclus. xliii. 
7, where the moon is called tfxacrrrjp : and Wisd. 
xiii. 2, where tpaxnijpe^: ovpavovis exactly equiva- 
lent to <l>o»aTrjpe9 iv Koafit^ at Phil. ii. 15; which 
last is to be taken as one phrase, the icoafio^ being 
the rriatenal world, the arepiofm or firmament, not 
the ethical world, which has been already expressed 
by the yei/eA aicokih ical SLearpa/nfiipij. 

So also, on the second occasion of the word's 
appearing. Rev. xxi. 11, where we have translated, 
" JBer light [0 ^xtHrrfjp airfi^l was like imto a stone 
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most precious,'' it would not be easy to propose 
anything better; and the authors of our version 
certainly did well in going back to this, Wiclif s 
translation, and in displacing " her shinmg^^^ which 
has found place in the intermediate versions, and 
which Twust have conveyed a wrong impression to 
the English reader. Still, "her light" is not quite 
satisfactory, being not wholly unambiguous. It, 
too, may present itself to the English reader as, the 
light which the Heavenly City difiused ; when, in- 
deed, ^oMTTjJp means, that which diffused light to 
the Heavenly City, its luminary, or light-giver. 
What this light-giver was, we learn from ver. 23 : 
"the Lamb is the light thereof;" 6 \ixvo^ axn^ 
there being = o jm<rri]p avrrj^ here. 

In respect of \vx^o<: and Xafiird^y it may very 
well be a question whether the actual disposition 
made by our translators of the words which they 
had at their command was the best which could have 
been adopted. If instead of translating Xa/xTra? 
* torch ' on a single occasion (John xviii. 3), they 
had always done so, this would have left 4amp,' 
now appropriated by Xa/nrd^y disengaged. Alto- 
gether dismissing * candle,' they might have ren- 
dered \v)(y<ys by ^ lamp,' in all, or certainly very 
nearly all, the passages where it occurs. At present 
there are so many occasions where ^ candle ' would 
manifestly be inappropriate, and where, therefore, 
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they are obliged to fall back on ^ light,' that the 
distinction between <b&^ and \v)(yo<: nearly, if not 
quite, disappears in our version. 

The advantages of such a re-arrangement of the 
words appear to me not inconsiderable. In the first 
place, the English words would more nearly repre- 
sent the Greek originals: Xvxpo<: is not a candle 
(* candela,' from ' candeo,' the white wax light, and 
then any kind of taper), but a hand-lamp fed with 
oil ; while Xa/ATra? is not a lamp at all, but a torch, 
and this not merely in the purer times of the lan- 
guage, but also in the later Hellenistic Greek as 
well (Polybius, iii. 93. 4 ; Herodian, iv. 2 ; Judg. 
vii. 16, 20) ; and so, I believe, always in the New 
Testament. In proof that at Kev. viii. 10, Xa/j^vd^ 
should be translated * torch,' (* Fackel,' De Wette,) 
see Aristotle, De Mund. 4. And even iij the para- 
ble of the Ten Virgins it would be better so. It 
may be urged, indeed, that there the XafitrdSef; are 
nourished with oil, and must needs therefore be 
lamps. A quotation, however, from Elphinstone 
{History of India^ vol. i. p. 333), will show that in 
the East the torch, as well as the lamp, is fed in 
this manner. He says : " The true Hindu way of 
lighting up is by torches held by men, who feed 
the flame with oil from a sort of bottle " [the ay- 
yetbi/ of Matt. XXV. 4] " constructed for the pur- 
pose." 
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It would not be difficult to indicate more pas- 
sages than one, which would be gainers in perspicu- 
ity by such a rearrangement as has been proposed, 
especially by marking more clearly, wherever this 
were possible, the diflference between <l>w and Xu- 
j(yoq. Thus 2 Pet. i. 19 is one of these ; but still 
more so John v. 35. We there make our Lord to 
say of the Baptist, " He was a burning and a shin- 
ing light ^^ — the words of the original being, eiceti/o? 
Ijp 6 Xi^o9 6 xaiofievo^ teal ifiaivmv. The Vulgate 
has rendered them better : Ille erat lv,oema ardens 
et lucens ; not obliterating, as we have done, the 
whole antithesis between Christ, the ^cB? aXij&ivop 
(John i. 8), the ^(89 ck ^©to?, the Eternal LigMy 
which, as it was never kindled, so should never be 
quenched, and the Baptist, a lamp kindled by the 
hands of Another, in whose light men might for a 
season rejoice, and which was then extinguished 
again. It is not too much to say, that in the use 
of \xyxy<^ here and at 1 Pet. i. 19, being here tacitly 
contrasted with ^cB?, and there openly with ffxaxr^o- 
pcyiy the same opposition is intended, only now 
transferred to the highest sphere of the spiritual 
world, which the poet had in his mind when he 
wrote, — 

'* Kight*8 candles are bnmt ont, and jocund Da^ 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops." 
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§ Xlvii. — X^P^) ?X€09. 

Op xa/)t9 we have the following definition (Aris- 
totle, Mhet ii. 7) ; Io-t© S^ x^pw fcaO^ fjv 6 Sj(g)v 
XiycTiU x^ptv inrovpyeiv r^ Beofievtp, fif) avrl taw?, 
fi7)B^ Xva Tt ain^ r^ inrovpyovvriy aXK* Tva iiceivfp tl 
The word is often found associated with «X€09 
(1 Tira. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 2 John 3); it is 
in this association only, and as signifying the Di/vi/ne 
compassion, that I wish to speak of it here. But 
though standing in closest inner as well as outer 
connexion, there is this difference between them, 
that xapw has reference to the sins of men, e\eo9 to 
their misery, God's x^P^j ^^ ^^^ grace and gift, 
is extended to men, as they are guilty, his eXeo? is 
extended to them as they are miserable.' The 
lower creation may be, and is, the object of God's 
?\eo9, inasmuch as the burden of man's curse has 
redounded also upon it (Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. clxvii. 
9 ; Jonah iv. 11), but of his xap«? man alone ; he 
only needs, he only is capable of receiving it. In 

' It will be seen that the Stoic definition of ^Xcov, to wit, X&ni 
&s M kffa^lws KOKowadovyri (Diogenes Laertius, yil 1. 68; cf. Aris- 
totle, Rhet ii. 8), breaks down at two points when transferred to 
the Divine compassion, which has not grief in it^ and is very far 
from being limited to those who suffer umoorthily, 
10* 
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§ xlviii. — deoae^rj^y evae^ri^^ €v\afii]^^ 0fnj<rKO<:j 
SeiaiSaifjuov. 

Oeoa-e^i^^ an epithet three times applied to Job 
(i. 1, 8 ; ii. 3), occurs only once in the New Testa- 
ment (John ix. 31) ; and deoa-ijSeta no oftener (1 Tim. 
ii. 10). Ei<T€J37J';^ with the words related to it, is of 
more frequent occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2 ; Acts x. 2 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 9, and often). Before we proceed to con- 
sider the relation of these to the other words of this 
group, a subordinate distinction between them- 
selves, may fitly be noted ; this, namely, that in 
0€oa€fi^<: is necessarily implied by its very deriva- 
tion, piety toward God, or toward the gods; while 
eio-e/8i}9, often as it means this, yet also may mean 
piety in the fulfilment of human relations, as toward 
parents or others (Euripides, JElect. 263, 254), the 
word according to its etymology only implying 
* worship ' (in our older use of the word) and rever- 
ence well and rightly directed. It has in fact the 
same double meaning as the Latin ' pietas,' which 
is not merely *justitia adversum Deos^ (Cicero, De 
Nai. Dear, i. 41) ; a double meaning, which, deeply 
instructive as it is, yet proves occasionally embar- 
rassing in respect of both one word and the other ; 
80 that on several occasions Augustine, when he has 
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the Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation 
as conceived therein, the eKea^ precedes the xa/>t9. 
God so loved the world with a pitying love (herein 
was the eXeo?) that He gave his only-begotten Son 
(herein the x^pw) that the world through Him 
might be saved : cf. Eph. ii. 4 ; Luke i. 78, 79. But 
in the order of the manifestation of God^s purposes 
of salvation the grace must go before the mercy, the 
^opi? must make way for the eXeo^;. It is true that 
the same persons are the subjects of both, being at 
once the guilty and the miserable ; yet the right- 
eousness of God, which it is just as necessary should 
be maintained as his love, demands that the guilt 
diould be done away before the misery can be as- 
suaged ; only the forgiven can, or indeed may, be 
made happy ; whom He has pardoned, He heals ; 
men are justified before they are sanctified. Thus 
in each of the apostolic salutations it is first %ap£9, 
and then IXeo?, which the Apostle desires for the 
faithful (Rom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 2 ; Gal. i. 
3 ; Eph. i. 2 ; Phil. i. 2, &c.) ; nor could the order 
of the words be reversed. 
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§ xlviii. — deoae^ijffj evaefii]^^ evXafii]^, Ofjfja/co^y 
heiaiZaifJuov. 

&€oa€fi'q^, an epithet three times applied to Job 
(i. 1, 8 ; ii. 3), occurs only once in the New Testa- 
ment (John ix. 31) ; and OeoaijSeLa no oftener (1 Tim. 
ii. 10). Evae^f]';^ with the words related to it, is of 
more frequent occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2 ; Acts x. 2 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 9, and often). Before we proceed to con- 
sider the relation of these to the other words of this 
group, a subordinate distinction between them- 
selves, may fitly be noted ; this, namely, that in 
0€o<rePri<i is necessarily implied by its very deriva- 
tion, piety toward Ood^ or towa/rd the gods ; while 
eicre/8179, often as it means this, yet also may mean 
piety in the fulfilment of human relations, as toward 
parents or others (Euripides, Elect, 263, 254), the 
word according to its etymology only implying 
* worship ' (in our older use of the word) and rever- 
ence well and rightly directed. It has in fact the 
same double meaning as the Latin ' pietas,' which 
is not merely *justitia dd/oeraum Deoa^ (Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor. i. 41) ; a double meaning, which, deeply 
instructive as it is, yet proves occasionally embar- 
rassing in respect of both one word and the other ; 
80 that on several occasions Augustine, when he has 
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need of an accurate nomenclature, and is nsing 
* pietas,' panBes to observe that he means by it what 
€va€^euL indeed may mean, but Oeoaifieui alone must 
mean, namely, piety toward God {De Civ. Dei, x. 1 ; 
Enchir. 1). At the same time evac^Scta, which the 
Stoics defined en-urnjfji/ij Be&v Oepaireia^ (Diogenes 
Laertiufi, vii. 1. 64, 119), and which was not every 
reverencing of the gods, but a reverencing of them 
ariglvt (ev), is the standing word to express this 
piety, both in itself (Xenophon, Age%. iii. 5 ; xi. 1), 
and as it is the true mean between affeonj^ and Seir 
aiJbaifiovia (Plutarch, De Sujperat. 14). 

What might otherwise have required to be said 
on evKoL^ri^ has been already anticipated in part in 
considering the word evXdfieta (see p. 58); yet 
something further may be added here. It was 
there observed how the word passed over from sig- 
nifying caution and carefiilness in respect of human 
things to the same in respect of divine ; the Ger- 
man ' Andacht ' had very much the same history 
(see Grimm, Wdrterinichy s. v.). The only three 
places in the New Testament in which evKafiij^ oc- 
curs are these, Luke ii. 25 ; Acts ii 5 ; viii. 2. We 
have uniformly translated it ' devout ; ' nor could 
any better equivalent be offered for it. It will be 
observed that on all these occasions it is used to ex- 
press Jewish, and, as one might say, Old Testament 
piety. On the first it is applied to Simeon {BUato^ 
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Kal €v\a/3^)'y on the second, to those Jews who 
came from distant parts to keep the commanded 
feasts at Jerusalem; and on the third there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the av8p€^ 6u\a^€t9 who 
carry Stephen to his burial, are not, as might at 
first sight appear, ChrisUcm brethren ; but devout 
Jews, who showed by this courageous act of theirs, 
as by their great lamentation over the slaughtered 
saint, that they abhorred this deed of blood, that 
they separated themselves in spirit from it, and 
thus, if it might be, from all the judgments which 
it would bring down on the city of those murderers. 
Whether it was also further given them to believe 
on the Crucified, who had such witnesses as Ste- 
phen, we are not told ; we may well presume that 
it was. 

If we keep in mind that in that mingled fear 
and love which together constitute the piety of man 
toward God, the Old Testament placed its empha- 
sis on the fear, the New places it on the love, though 
there was love in the fear of God's saints then, and 
there must be fear in their love now, it will at once 
be evid^it how fitly ev\afiTj<: was chosen to set forth 
their piety under the Old Covenant, who like Zach- 
arias and Elisabeth " were righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless," (Luke i. 6), and leaving 
nothing willingly undone which pertained to the 
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circle of their prescribed duties. For this sense of 
accurately and scrupulously performing that which 
is prescribed, with the consciousness of the danger 
of slipping into a careless negligent performance 
of God's service, and of the need therefore of anx- 
iously watching against the adding to or diminish- 
ing from, or in any other way altering, that which 
is commanded, lies ever in the words evXa^^J^, evkd- 
fieta, when used in their religious significance.' 

Plutarch, in more than one very instructive 
passage, exalts the evTuifieca of the old Komans in 
divine matters as contrasted with the comparative 
carelessness of the Greeks. Thus in his Coriolanus 
(c. 25), after other instances in proof, he goes on to 
say : " Of late times also they did renew and begin 
a sacrifice thirty times one after another ; because 
they thought still there fell out one fault or other 
in the same ; so holy and devout were they to the 
gods" {roiavTTf ^ev evXajSeca 7r/>09 to Oelov 'Pea- 
fmUov).^ Elsewhere, he pourtrays JEmilius Paulus 
(c. 8) as eminent for his evkd^eia. The passage is 

' Cicero's well-known words deducing * religio * from * i^legere ' 
may be here fitly quoted {De NaL Dear, il 28): Qui omnia qu» 
ad cultum deorum pertinerent^ diligenter retractarent^ et tanquam 
relegerent, sunt dicti religioii. 

* North's Plutarchy p. 195. Cf. Aulus Gellius, ii. 28 : Veteres 
Bomani .... in constituendis religionibus atque in diis immortali- 
bus animadvertendis eastissimi cautissimique. 
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long, and I will only quote a portion of it, availing 
myself again of old Sir Thomas North's translation, 
which, though somewhat loose, is in essentials cor- 
rect: "When he did anything belonging to his 
office of priesthood, he did it with great experience, 
judgment and diligence; leaving all other thoughts, 
and without omitting any ancient ceremony, or 
adding to any new ; contending oftentimes vrith his 
companions in things which seemed light and of 
small moment ; declaring to them that though we 
do presume the gods are easy to be pacified, and 
that they readily pardon all faults and scapes com- 
mitted by negligence, yet if it were no more but 
for respect of the commonwealth's sake they should 
not slightly or carelessly dissemble or pass over 
faults committed in those matters " (p. 206). 

But if in evKa^Tfi we have the anxious and the 
scrupulous worshipper, who makes a conscience of 
changing anything, of omitting anything, being 
above all things fearful to oflfend, we have in ^/a^cr- 
ico^^ which still more nearly corresponds to the Latin 
' religiosus,' the zealous and diligent performer of 
the divine offices, of the outward service of God. 
QfyqaiceLa (*=- *cultus,' or perhaps more strictly, 
*cultus exterior'), is predominantly the ceremonial 
service of religion, the external forms or body, of 
which evaefieia is the informing soul. The sugges- 
tion that the word is derived from Orpheus the 
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Thracianj who brought in the celebration of re- 
ligious mysteries, etymologicallj worthless, jet 
points, and no donbt truly, to the celebration of 
divine oflSces as the fundamental notion of the 
word. 

How finely chosen then are these words by St. 
James (i. 26, 27), and how rich a meaning do they 
contain. " If any man," he would say, " seem to 
himself to be Bprjaicof:, a diligent observer of the 
offices of religion, if any man would render a pure 
and undefiled ffpffaxeui to God, let him know that 
this consists not in outward lustrations or ceremonial 
observances ; nay, that there is a better dpfiaxeia 
than thousands of rams and rivers of oil, namely to 
do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with his God'' (Mic. vi. 7, 8); or, in the Apostle's 
own language, " to visit the widows and orphans in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world " (cf Matt, xxiii. 23). He is not herein 
affirming, .as we sometimes hear, these offices to be 
the sum total, nor yet the great essentials, of true 
religion, but declares them to be the body, the 
fffnjaKeiay of which godliness, or the love of God, is 
the informing soul. His intention is somewhat ob- 
scured to the English reader from the feet that * re- 
ligious ' and * religion,' by which we have rendered 
OpijaKo^ and OprjaKeiaj possessed a meaning once 
which they now possess no longer, and in that 
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meaning are here employed. St. James would, in 
fact, claim for the Christian faith a superiority over 
the old dispensation, in that its very dfyqaK^ia con- 
sists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, in that 
it has light yj>r its ga/rmerU^ its very robe being 
righteousness ; herein how much nobler than that 
old, whose dfyrjaxeia was merely ceremonial and 
formal, whatever inner truth it might embody. 
These observations are made by Coleridge {Aids to 
Reflection^ 1825, p. 15), who at the same time com- 
plains of our rendering of 0prja-Ko<: and OfrqaKeia as 
erroneous. But it is not so much erroneous as ob- 
solete ; an alternative indeed which he has himself 
suggested as its possible justification, though he 
was not aware of any such use of ' religion ' in the 
time that our version was made as would bear out 
the translators. Milton however will at once sup- 
ply an example of a passage in which ' religion ' is 
used to express an outward ceremonial service, and 
not the inner devotedness of heart and life to God. 
Some of the heathen idolatries he characterizes as 
being 

"adorned 
With gay religioM fall of pomp and gold." 

Paradise Lost, b. i 

And our Homilies will supply many more : thus in 
that Against Peril of Idolairy : " Images used for 
no religion, or superstition rather, we mean of none 
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worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped of any, 
may be suffered." A very instructive passage on 
the merely external character of OprjaK^ia^ which 
also I am confident our translators intended to ex- 
press by their ^ religion,' occurs in Philo {Quod DeU 
Pot, Insid. 7) ; having repelled those who would 
fain be counted among the ewe^et? on the score of 
divers washings, or costly offerings to the temple, 
he proceeds : TreifKavryrat yap xal o5to9 t^9 irpo^ 
eva-efieuw oSoVj Oprjaxelav avrl oacoTrjTo^ ^you- 
fievo^. The readiness with which Bprfo-Keia declined 
into the meaning of superstition, service of false 
gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27 ; xi. 16 ; Col. ii. 18), itself 
indicates that it had more to do with the form, than 
with the essence, of piety. Thus Gregory Nazian- 
zene {lanib, xv.) : 

*H 8* eu(r^/3eia trpo(rK{>tnfi(ris TpuCSot. 

To come now to the concluding word of this 
group. jdeuriSalfioDv, and ScuriSaifiopla as well, had 
at first an honourable use ; as perhaps also ' super- 
stitio' and ' superstitiosus ' had; at least there seems 
indication of such in the use of ' superstitiosus ' by 
Plautus {Curcul. iii. 27 ; AmpUt. i. 1. 169). The 
philosophers first gave an unfavourable significance 
to Seca-iSacfiovia. So soon as they began to account 
fear a disturbing element in piety, which was to be 
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eliminated from the true idea of it (see Plutarch, 
De And. Poet. 12 ; and Wyttenbach, Animadd. in 
Phd. i. 997), it was natural, indeed almost inevita- 
ble, that they should lay hold of the word which 
by ffcs very etymology implied and involved fear 
{SeunSaifjuovla^ from SetSo)), and should employ it to 
denote that which they disallowed and condemned, 
namely, the Himor inanis Deorum' (Cicero, De Nat. 
Deor. i. 41) ; in which phrase the emphasis must 
not be laid on ' inanis ' but on ' timor ; ' cf. Augus- 
tine, De Civ. Dei^ vi. 9 : Yarro religiosum a super- 
stitioso eS distinctione discernit, ut a superstitioso 
dicat timeri Deos; a religiose autem'vereri ut pa- 
rentes ; non ut hostes timeri. 

But even after they had thus turned SeunBaifio- 
via to ignobler uses, to the being, as Theophrastus 
defines it, SetXla irepl to BcufMoviop^ it did not at once 
and altogether forfeit its higher significance. In- 
deed it remained to the last a fiiaov. Thus we not 
only find Beiat^aifuov (Xenophon, Agea. xi. 8 ; Cyrcfp. 
iii. 3. 68), and SecacSac^ovia (Polybius, vi. 56. 7 ; 
Josephus, Antt. x. 3. 2), in a good sense ; but I am 
persuaded also employed in no ill meaning by St. 
Paul himself in his great discourse upon Mars' Hill 
at Athens. He there addresses the Athenians, " I 
perceive that in all things ye are ox? BecaiSaifiovea-' 
repou^ " (Acts xvii. 22), which is scarcely, " too su- 
perstitious," as we have rendered it, or " allzu aber- 
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glalibisch,' as Luther ; but rather ' religiosiores,' as 
Beza, ^sehr gottesfiirchtig,' as De Wette, have 
given it.* For indeed it was not St. Paul's manner 
to affront his auditors, least qf all at the outset of a 
discourse ; not to say that a much deeper r%8on 
than a mere calculating prudence would have hin- 
dered him, I believe, from expressing himself thus, 
namely, that he would not, any more than his great 
Master, quench the smoking flax, or deny the reli- 
gious element which was in heathenism. Many in- 
terpreters, ancient as well as modem, agree in this 
view of the intention of St. Paul; for example, 
Chryso6tom,'who makes BeiaiBaifwvearipov^ == euXa- 
/Seorepou?, and takes the word altogether as praise. 
Yet neither must we run into an extreme on this 
side. St. Paul selects with finest tact and skill, 
and at the same time with most perfect truth, a 
word which shaded off from praise to blame ; in 
which he gave to his Athenian hearers the honour 
which was confessedly their due as zealous worship- 
pers of the superior powers, so fer as their know- 
ledge reached, being evaefieardTov^ rravr&v r&v 
'EXk'qvtov, as Josephus calls them ; but at the same 
time he does not squander on tiiem the words of 
very highest honour of all, reserving them for the 



' Bengel (in loc.): 9€uri9aifiM»t yerbum pei* Be fita-ov, ideoque 
ambiguitatem habet dementem, et exordio huio aptisBiinam. 
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true worshipperB of the true and living God. And 
as it is thus in the one passage where BeiaiSaifjuov 
occurs, so also in the one where hevaiZcufwvUi is to 
be found (Acts xxv. 19). Festus may speak there 
with a certain latent slight of the hetaiZcufj^via^ or 
overstrained way of worshipping God ('Gottesve- 
rehrung' De Wette translates it), which he con- 
ceived to be common to St. Paul and his Jewish 
accusers, but he would scarcely have called it a 
* superstition ' in Agrippa's face, for it was the same 
which Agrippa himself also held (Acts xxvi. 3. 27), 
whom certainly he was very far from intending to 
insult. 



§ xlix. — tcX^fia, kKaSo^. 

These words are related to one another by de- 
scent from a common stock, derived as they both 
are from /eXoo), ' frango ; ' the //•eig'^Z^ character of 
the branch, the ease with which it may be broken 
oflF, to be planted or grafted anew, constituting the 
basis and leading conception in both words. At 
the same time there is a distinction between them, 
this namely, that kKrjfui (= * palmes ') is especially 
the branch qf the vine {afiireXjov kkrjfia, Plato, Pol. 
i. 353 a) ; while kT^So^ (-= 'ramus ') is the branch, 
not the larger arm, of any tree ; and this distinction 
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Th/raeian^ who brought in the celebration of re- 
ligious mysteries, etymologically worthless, yet 
points, and no doubt truly, to the celebration of 
divine offices as the fundamental notion of the 
word. 

How finely chosen then are these words by St. 
James (i. 26, 27), and how rich a meaning do they 
contain. " If any man," he would say, " seem to 
himself to be dprjaKo^^ a diligent observer of the 
offices of religion, if any man would render a pure 
and undefiled dprfo-xeia to God, let him know that 
this consists not in outward lustrations or ceremonial 
observances ; nay, that there is a better dprjaKeia 
than thousands of rams and rivers of oil, namely to 
do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with his God " (Mic. vi. 7, 8) ; or, in the Apostle's 
own language, " to visit the widows and orphans in 
their affliction, and to keep himself imspotted from 
the world " (cf. Matt, xxiii. 23). He is not herein 
affirming, as we sometimes hear, these offices to be 
the sum total, nor yet the great essentials, of true 
religion, but declares them to be the body, the 
OfyqaKeia^ of which godliness, or the love of God, is 
the informing soul. His intention is somewhat ob- 
scured to the English reader from the fact that * re- 
ligious ' and * religion,' by which we have rendered 
OpijaKo^ and Ofyrjaxela, possessed a meaning once 
which they now possess no longer, and in that 
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meaning are here employed. St. James would, in 
fact, claim for the Christian faith a superiority over 
the old dispensation, in that its very dfyqaKeia con- 
sists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, in that 
it has light yi>r its ga/rment^ its very robe being 
righteousness ; herein how much nobler than that 
old, whose OfyqaKeia was merely ceremonial and 
formal, whatever inner truth it might embody. 
These observations are made by Coleridge {Aids to 
Reflect/ion^ 1825, p. 15), who at the same time com- 
plains of our rendering of dprjaxo^ and OprjaKcla as 
erroneous. But it is not so much erroneous as ob- 
solete ; an alternative indeed which he has himself 
suggested as its possible justification, though he 
was not aware of any such use of ' religion ' in the 
time that our version was made as would bear out 
the translators. Milton however will at once sup- 
ply an example of a passage in which ' religion ' is 
used to express an outward ceremonial service, and 
not the inner devotedness of heart and life to God. 
Some of the heathen idolatries he characterizes as 
being 

"adorned 
With gay rdigioM fuU of pomp and gold." 

Paradise Lost, b. i 

And our Homilies will supply many more : thus in 
that Against Peril of Idolatry : " Images used for 
no religion^ or superstition rather, we mean of none 
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worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped of any, 
may be suffered." A very instructive passage on 
the merely external character of 6pri<TKeia^ which 
also I am confident our translators intended to ex- 
press by their ' religion,' occurs in Philo {Quod Dei. 
Pot Insid. 1) ; having repelled those who would 
fain be counted among the eifaefiel^ on the score of 
divers washings, or costly offerings to the temple, 
he proceeds : TreTrXdvijTcu yap xal o{rro9 t^9 7rpo9 
eva-efieuw oSoO, OprjcKelav dvrl o<tc6t7jto^ fiyoU' 
fi€vo<;. The readiness with which dprfaKeia declined 
into the meaning of superstition, service of false 
gods (Wisd. xiv.'lS, 27; xi. 16; Col. ii. 18), itself 
indicates that it had more to do with the form, than 
with the essence, of piety. Thus Gregory Nazian- 
zene {larrib. xv.) : 

'H 8* euffdfitia irpoffK^iris TpidBot, 

To come now to the concluding word of this 
group. AeiaiZaifiwv, and BeuriScufiopla as well, had 
at first an honourable use ; as perhaps also ' super- 
stitio' and ' superstitiosus ' had ; at least there seems 
indication of such in the use of ' superstitiosus ' by 
Plautus {Curcul. iii. 27 ; Arrbphif. i. 1. 169). The 
philosophers first gave an unfavourable significance 
to SeuriSavfjiovia. So soon as they began to account 
fear a disturbing element in piety, which was to be 
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eliminated from the true idea of it (see Plutarch, 
De And, Poet 12 ; and Wyttenbach, Animadd. in 
Phd. i. 997), it was natural, indeed almost inevita- 
ble, that they should lay hold of the word which 
by fts very etymology implied and involved fear 
{BetatSaifiovuij from SeiSo)), and should employ it to 
denote that which they disallowed and condemned, 
namely, the 'timer inanis Deorum' (Cicero, De JVat. 
Dear. i. 41) ; in which phrase the emphasis must 
not be laid on ' inanis ' but on ' timer ; ' cf. Augus- 
tine, De Civ* Dei, vi. 9 : Varro religiosum a super- 
stitioso eS distinctione discernit, ut a superstitioso 
dicat timeri Deos; a religiose autem*vereri ut pa- 
rentes ; non ut hostes timeri. 

But even after they had thus turned Seia-iBaifio- 
vid to ignobler uses, to the being, as Theophrastus 
defines it, SeiX/a ir^pX to Sacfioviov, it did not at once 
and altogether forfeit its higher signij&cance. In- 
deed it remained to the last a fiiaov. Thus we not 
only find SeKxcSai/Mcov (Xenophon, Aged. xi. 8 ; Cyrcfp, 
iii. 3. 58), and SeLaiSai^ovla (Polybius, vi. 56. Y ; 
Josephus, Antt x. 3. 2), in a good sense ; but I am 
persuaded also employed in no ill meaning by St. 
Paul himself in his great discourse upon Mars' Hill 
at Athens. He there addresses the Athenians, " I 
perceive that in all things ye are ca? BuaiSatfiovea- 
repov^ " (Acts xvii. 22), which is scarcely, " too su- 
perstitious," as we have rendered it, or " allzu aber- 
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glaiibisch,' as Luther ; bat rather ^ religiosiores/ as 
Beza, 'sehr gottesfiirchtig,' as De Wette, have 
given it.* For indeed it was not St. Paul's manner 
to affront his auditors, least of all at the outset of a 
discourse ; not to say that a much deeper rfeson 
than a mere calculating prudence would have hin- 
dered him, I believe, from expressing himself thus, 
namely, that he would not, any more than his great 
Master, quench the smoking flax, or deny the reli- 
gious element which was in heathenism. Many in- 
terpreters, ancient as well as modem, agree in this 
view of the intention of St. Paul; for example, 
Chrysostom,'who makes SeuriBaifiovearipov^ = evXa- 
jSearipov^j and takes the word altogether as praise. 
Yet neither must we run into an extreme on this 
side. St. Paul selects with finest tact and skill, 
and at the same time with most perfect truth, a 
word which shaded off from praise to blame ; in 
which he gave to his Athenian hearers the honour 
which was confessedly their due as zealous worship- 
pers of the superior powers, so fiur as their know- 
ledge reached, being evaefieardTov^ iravr&v r&v 
^EKKr^vcav^ as Josephus calls them ; but at the same 
time he does not squander on &em the words of 
very highest honour of all, reserving them for the 



'Bengel {in loc): 9€itndalfwr, yerbum pet bo fitirov, ideoqae 
ambiguitatem habet clementem, et ezordio huio aptissimam. 
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true worshippers of the true and living God. And 
as it IS thus in the one passage where SeiaiSaifuov 
occurs, so also in the one where SeunBaifwvia is to 
be found (Acts xxv. 19). Festus may speak there 
with a certain latent slight of the Seca-iSaifioviay or 
overstrained way of worshipping God ('Gottesve- 
rehrung' De Wette translates it), which he con- 
ceived to be common to St. Paul and his Jewish 
accusers, but he would scarcely have called it a 
* superstition ' in Agrippa's face, for it was the same 
which Agrippa himself also held (Acts xxvi. 3. 27), 
whom certainly he was very far from intending to 
insult. 



§ xlix. — Kk^fjLa, #cXaSo9. 

These words are related to one another by de- 
scent from a common stock, derived as they both 
are from /c\aa>, ' frango ; ' the fragile character of 
the branch, the ease with which it may be broken 
oflF, to be planted or grafted anew, constituting the 
basis and leading conception in both words. At 
the same time there is a distinction between them, 
this namely, that xX^fia (= ' palmes ') is especially 
the branch of the vine {afiTriTs^v Kkrjfiay Plato, PoL 
i. 363 a) ; while kT^So^ (= ' ramus ') is the branch, 
not the larger arm, of any tree ; and this distinction 
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is always observed in the New Testament, where 
K\r}fia only occurs in the allegory of the True Vine 
(John XV. 2, 4, 5, 6 ; cf. Num. xiii. 24 ; Ps. Ixxix. 
12 ; Ezek. xvii. 6) ; while we have mention of the 
KkdSot of the mustard-tree (Matt. xiii. 32), of the fig- 
tree (Matt. xxiv. 32), of the olive-tree (Eom. xi. 16), 
and generally of any trees (Matt, xxi. 8 ; cf. Ezek. 
xxxi. 7 ; Jer. xi. 16 ; Dan. iv. 9). 



§1. 



[I have put together, aod in a concluding article subjoined, aa 
there are readers to whom they may be welcome, a few passages 
from different authors, intended to have illustrated some other 
synonyms of the New Testament, besides those which, after all, I 
have found room to introduce into this volume. I have also added 
to these one or two quotations, which would have found their fit- 
ter places earlier in the book.] 

a. ^^lycTTOTi??, ayaOtoaivT}, — Jerome {Comm. in 
JEJp. ad Gal. v. 22) : Benigniias sive sua vitas, quia 
apud Greecos 'xpriarorri^ utrumque sonat, virtus est 
lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et omnium bonorum apta 
consortio ; invitans ad familiaritatem sui, dulcis al- 
loquio, moribus temperata. Non multum honita>8 
[ayaddixrvvri] a benignitate diversa est ; quia et ipsa 
ad benefaciendum videtur exposita. Bed in eo dif- 
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fert ; quia potest bonitas esse tristior, et fronte seve- 
ns moribus irrugatS bene quidem facere et prsestare 
quod poscitur ; non tamen sua vis esse consortio, et 
suS cunctos invitare dulcedine. 

/8. iKirkj iriari^. — Augustine {Enchvrid. 8): Est 
itaque fides et malarum rerum et bonarum : quia 
et bona creduntur et mala; et hoc fide bonS, non 
mala. Est etiam fides est prseteritarum rerum, et 
prsesentium, et futurarum. Credimus enim Chris- 
tum mortuum*^ quod jam prseteriit; credimus sedere 
ad, dexteram Patris ; quod nunc est : credimus ven- 
turum ad judicandum; quod futurum est. Item 
fides et suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam et se 
quisque credit aliquando esse coepisse, nee fuisse 
utique sempiternum ; et alios, atque alia ; nee so- 
lum de aliis hominibus multa, quae ad religionem 
pertinent, verum etiam de angelis credimus. Spes 
autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, nee nisi futura- 
rum, et ad eum pertinentium qui earum spem ge- 
rere perhibetur. Quae cum ita sint, propter has 
caussas distinguenda erit fides ab spe, sicut vocabu- 
lo, ita et rationabili differential. Nam quod adtinet 
ad non videre sive quae creduntur, sive quae spe- 
rantur, fidei speique commime est. 

7. axlo'/J'aj aipeai^. — Augustine {Con. Crescon, 
Don. ii. 7) : Schisma est recens congregationis ex 
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aliqufi sententiarum dirersitate dissensio; hceresis 
autem schlsma inveteratum. 

S. fiaxpoOvfiia^ irpaonj^. — Theophylact {In Gal. 
V. 22) : fJbOKpoOvfila TrpaorrjTo^ iv Tovrtp Soxel irapA 
r§ ypa<l>fi Sia<l>€p€iv, r^ rbv fiev fiaxpoOufiov iroKifV 
* ivra iv ^povrjaet^ fiij o^ioD^ aXKct o-^oX^ eirtTiOei/cu 
rriv TTpoarjKovaav Bl/crjv Tc5 WTalovri* rbv Si irpaov 
a<f>i,ivai, iravrdiratrtv. 

€, XoiSopeo)^ /SXaa-ffyrffiioi), — Calym {Comm. in N. 
T. ; 1 Cor. iv. 12) : Notandum est discrimen inter 
hsec duo participia, T^iZopovfievot koX fiXxia<^fiov/ie-' 
VOL. Quoniam 7<joiSopia est asperior dicacitas, qusB 
non tantum perstringit hominem, sed acriter etiam 
mordet, famamque apertS contumeliS sugillat, non 
dubinm est qnin TiDiSopeiv sit maledicto tanquam 
aculeo vulnerare hominem ; proinde reddidi male' 
dicUs lacessiti. BTuia-Kfyrj/j^ia est apertius probrum, 
quum quispiam graviter et atrociter proscinditur. 

f. '\jrvxi^6^y trapKiKo^. — Grotius {Annott. in If. 
T, ; 1 Cor. ii. 14) : Non idem est '^vxi'fch^ avdpm- 
7ro9 et aapKLKQt;. Wxrxf'i^b^ est qui humansB tantum 
rationis luce ducitur, <rap/ciK6<: qui corporis affecti- 
bus gubematur; sed plerunque '^vxi'icol aliquS in 
parte sunt aapfctKoi, ut Grsecorum philosophi scorta- 
tores, puerorum corruptores, glorise aucupes, male- 
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dici, invidi. Verum hie (1 Cor. ii. 14) nihil alind 
designatur quam homo humana tantum ratione ni- 
tens, quales erant JudeBornm plerique et philosophi 
Grsecormn. 

17. fieravoieoy fierafiikofiai, — Hengel {Gnomon Jf, 
T. ; 2 Cor. vii. 10) : Vi etymi fierdvota proprie est 
mentis, jnerafiiXeui voluntatis ; quod ilia sententiam, 
hsec solicitudinem vel potius studium mutatum di- 
cat. . . . Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, quern facti 
consiliive poenitet, sive poenitentia bona sit sive 
mala, sive malse rei sive bonae, sive cum mutatione 
actionum in posterum, sive citra earn. Yerunta- 
men si usum spectes, fierafiekeca plerunque est /liaov 
vocabulum, et refertur potissimum ad actiones sin- 
gulares : fierdvoM vero, in N. T. prsssertim, in bo- 
nam partem sumitur, quo notatur poenitentia totius 
vit«e ipsorumque nostri quodammodo : sive tota ilia 
beata mentis post errorem et peccata reminiscentia, 
cum omnibus affectibus eam ingredientibus, quam 
fructus digni sequuntur. Hinc fit ut fieravoeiv saepe 
in imperativo ponatur, fierafieTuurdai nunquam : 
ceteris autem locis, ubicunque fierdi/ota legitur, 
fi^era/MiKeiav possis substituere : sed non contra. 

0. atcir, K6afio<:. — Bengel (/J. £^h. ii. 2): auov 
et Koa-fio^ difFerunt, 1 Cor. ii. 6, 12 ; iii. 18. Hie 
hune regit, et quasi informat : xoafio^ est quiddam 
11 
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exterins ; alwv subtilins. And again (Eph. vi. 12) : 
Koafiog mnnduB, in sn& extenBione : auov seculnm, 
prseaens mnndus in sufi indole, cursn et censn. 

I. 7r/)av9, ij<n}x*09. — Bengel (/J.. 1 Pet iii. 4): 
Mcmsi^Pus \7rpaisi]j qui non tnrbat: ^(mqtdllics 
[v^^xtos^j qui turbas aliorum, superiorum, inferi- 
oram, sequalittm, fert placide . . • Adde, mansuetuB 
in afPectibuB : tranquilloB in yerbis, vnltu, actu. 

K. Ovrp-o^ v€Kpvi. — Olshausen {Ojpuac. TheoU. p. 
195) : NeKpo^ vocatnr subjectum, in quo sejunctio 
corporis et animse &cta est : OvrjTWi^ in quo fieri 
potest. 

X. Kc^iJBur^^ TifLopia (see p. 47). — Aulas Gellius, 
vi. 14 : Puniendis peccatis tres esse debere causas 
existimatum est. Una est quae vQv6€<ria, vel koXo- 
<ri9, vel irapaivecvi dicitur; cum poena adhibetur 
castigandi atque emendandi gratifi ; ut is qui for- 
tuito deliquit, attentior fiat, correctiorque. Altera 
est quam ii, qui vocabula ista curiosius diviserunt, 
ri^^piav appellant. Ea causa animadvertendi est, 
cum dignitas auctoritasque ejus, in queni est pec- 
catum, tuenda est, ne prsetermissa animadversio 
contemtum ejus pariat, et honorem levet: idcirco- 
que id ei vocabulum a conservatione honoris fac- 
tum putant. 
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fi. a<l>€<n^y irdpeci^ (see p. 163). — Fritzsche {Ad 
Mom. vol. i. p. 199) : Conveniimt in hoc [a^€<r*9 
et irdpeaisi] quod sive ilia, sire haec tibi obtigerit, 
nulla peccatorum tuorum ratio habetnr; discre- 
pant eo, quod, Mc datS, facinorum tuorum poenas 
ntmgruam pendes ; iM concessit, non diutius nullas 
peccatorum tuorum poenas lues, quam ei in iis con- 
nivere placuerit, cui in delicta tua animadrertendi 
jus sit. 
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165 


Weiasagen . 


42 


Soperbia 


141 


Widerchrist • 


. 148 


Superstition saperstitiosus 


234 


Worship 


227 


T»nia .... 


113 


Ziehen .' . 


. . 108 


Temperantia 


108 


Zoology 


180 


dtoywtaia. 


97 


Zom. 


. 179 
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RfiUFIKtD'S NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 

SIMMS' REVOLUTIONARY TALES. 

UNIFORM SERIES. 

New and entirely Revised £dition of William Gilmore Siuiis^ 
Rooaances of the Revolution, with lUastrations by Dablet. 
Each complete in one vol., 12mo, cloth ; piice $1.25. 

I. THE PABTI8AN. m. KATHABOnS WALXOH. <In pmO 
n. XSLLICHAMPS. lY. THE SCOUT. On praw.) 

V. WOOBGRAFT. (In preaa.) 

**The field of Revolutionary Romance waa a rich one, and Mr. Simms haa worked !t 
admirably." — LouuviUe Journal. 

" But few novelists of the age evince more power in the conception of a atory, more 
artistic slcUI in its mnnagement, or more naturalness in the final denouement than itr 
Simms." — Mobile Daily Advertiser. 

** Not only par excellence the literary man of the South, but next to no romance writer 
In America." — Albany Knickerbocker. 

"Simms is a popular writer, and his romances are highly creditable to American 
literature." — Boston Olive Branch. 

"These books are replete with daring and thrilling adventarea, principally drawn 
from history." — Boston Christian Freeman. 

" We take pleasure in noticing another of the series which Redfield is presenting to 
the country of the brilliant productions of one of the very ablest of our Amencan 
authors — of one indeed who, in his peculiar sphere, is inimitable. This volome ia a 
continuation of * The Partisan.' "—PhUadelpkia American Courier. 

ALSO UNIFORM WITH THK ABOTB 

THE YEMASSEE, 

A Romance of South Carolina. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. New 
and entirely Revised Edition, with illustrations hy Darlet. 12mo, 
cloth; price $1.25. 

" In interest, it is second to bnt few romances in the language ; in power, it holda a 
high rank ; in healthiiilaess of style, it furnishes an example worthy of emulation.*'w 
QreeMOyumtifWhig, 
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SIMMS POETICAL WORKS. 

Poems: Descriptive, Dramatic, Legendary, and Contemplative. 

By Wm. Gilmore Simms. With a portrait on steel. 2 vok., 

12mo, cloth; price $2.50. 

CoNTKNTS: Norman Maurice; a Tragedy.— Atalantis ; a Tale of the Sea.— Talea and 
Traditions of the South.— The City of the Silent— Southern Paaaagea and Pictures.— 
Historical and Dramatic Sketches.^Scripture Legends.— Fruicesca da Rimini, etc. 

"We are glad to see the poems of onr best Southern author collected in two hand 
some volumes. Here we have embalmed in rraphic and melodious verse the scenic 
wonders and charms of the South ; and this feature of the work alone gives it a per* 
mnnent and special value. None can read 'Southern Passages and Picturee' without 
feeling that therein the poetic aspects, association, and sentiment of Southern life and 
•oenery are vitally enshrined. * Norman Maurice' is a dramatic poem of peculiar scope 
and unusual interest; and ' Atalantis,* a poem upon which some of the author's finest 
powers of thought and expression are richly lavished. None of our poets offfer so great 
a variety of style or a more originsl choice of subjects."— Boston TraveUer. 

" His versification is fiuent and mellifluous, yet not lacking in point of vigor when an 
energetic style is requisite to the subject"— Jv. T. Commercial Advertiser. 

**Hr. Simma ranks amongr the first poets of our country, and these weU*pni^Bd 
foimnef oontain poetieal prodnettona of rare merit"— ITosiUfl^ion (D. C.) Star, 
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BE0FIEL]>'8 MAW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIOKS. 

RUSSO'TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF X828 AND 1829, 

With a View of the Present State of Afiairs in the East. By 

Colonel Chesnet, R.A., D. C. L., F.R. S., Author of the 

Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 

With an Appendix, containing the Diplomatic Correspondence 

of the Four Powers and the Secret Correspondence between the 

Russian and English Qovernments, One vol., 12mo, cloth; 

Maps ; price $1.00. 

** A eondenied detail of fitcta, aiid the result of peraonal obaervntion, it is replete with 
InatrnetiTe matter : a record of one of the most striking events in modem history ; a 

Side to the formation of correct jadsment on the future. Good mspa, and minute 
■eriptions of the principal seats of ttie past and present war ; a statistical account of 
the muitarv resources ot* Turkey ; its present state and prospects ; its political and 
commercial value— occupy an interesting portion of the worlc, which we beaitily recom- 
mend to the attention of our readers/'— ]Lon<ion Critic 

" It fills up a vacant niche in the history of the times which seems to be required to 
give a proper understanding of the difficulties which have resulted in the present Euro* 
pean wwc."—Spr%ngfieid Post, 

*<■ This work, which, under an^ circumstances, would have excited great interest, is 
worthy of speciaJ attention now, trom its relation to the eastern contest" — Atbtmy Arg^tu, 

** Though abounding in information, it is clear, straightforward, and as free from over- 
statement imd irieTelant speculations as the * Commeutaries of Caesar ' "— iVeto York 
Evening Post, 



THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, 

With a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour through the Country 
of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, Author of *' A Jour- 
ney to Nepaul." From the Third London Revised and Enlarged 
Edfition. 12mo, cloth; Two Maps and 18 Cuts; price 75 cents. 

** The latest and best account of the actual state of Russia." — London Standard. 

" The book of a quick and honest observer. Full of delightful entertainment."— Zofs. 
don Mxmniner. 

** Mr. Oliplunt is an acute observer, and intelligent man, a clear and vip^orous and suc- 
cinct writer, and his book embodies the best account of Southern Russia that has ever 
appeared. His account of Sevastopol will find many interested reeders." — Boston Atlas, 

" This book reminds us more ot Stephen's delightful .' hicidf^nts of Travel' than any 
other book with which we are acquainted. It is an interesting and valuable book. He 
was as sharp at seeing as a live Yankee, and he has given us the fraits of his observatiout 
in a very graphic and interesting style."— Awttm TraivdUr. 
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A YEAR WITH THE TURKS; 
Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Dominions 
of the Sultan. By Warrington W. Smith, M.A. With a 
Colored Ethnological Map of Turkey. 12mo, cloth ; price 75 cts. 

*' Mr. Smith has bad rare opportunities. Few men have crossed and recrossed the 
empire in so many directions— and many are the errors, the false rt*ports, the miscon- 
ceptions as to fact or motive which are here corrected by an able and impartial wit* 
DBBa.**-^London Athenaum. 

*' One of the freshest ana best books of travel on the Sultan's dominions."— iVeio York 
eommsrcidl Adoeriiser. . . 

** The reader obtains an exoeHont and reliable idea of the actual condidon of the peo* 
pie, of the mongrel races, and the present state of the Sultan's dominions. Tliere is a 
▼ivid interest in the narrative, and abondanoe of real lDformation."«—ll0t«m Transeript 
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redfikld's nkw and popular publ J at ion a; 



SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. 

By the Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil^ M. P. Edited witli 
a Memoir and Notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. Fourth 
Edition. In 2 vols. Price $2 00. 

" They attractpd universal attention by their brilliant and pointed style, and their lib 

ernlity of sentiment. The Notes embody a great amount of biographical information, 

terary ffossip, legal and political am^cdote, and amusins reminiscences, and, in fact, 

omit nothing that is essential to the perfect elucidation of the tcxt"-~New York Tribune. 

** They are the beat edited books we have met for many a year. Tliey Ibrm, with 
Mackenzie's notes, a complete biographical dictionary, containing succinct and clever 
sketches of all the famous people of England, and particularly of Ireland, to whom the 
slishtest allusions are made in the text"— 7%e Citizen {John Mitchel). 

** IXr. Mackenzie deserves the thanks of men of letters, particularly of Irishmen, for 
his research and care. Altogether, the work is one we can recommend in the highesit 
terms."— PkOade^kia City fusm. 

*' Sach A repertory of wiL humor, anecdote, and out-gushing fun, mingled with the 
deepest pathos, when we reflect upon the sad fate of Ireland, as this book affords, it were 
hard to find written in any other pair of covers." — Bvffaio Daily Courier. 

** As a whole, a more sparkling lively series of portraits was hardly ever set in a single 
gallery It is Irish all over ; the wit, the folly, the extravagance, and the fire are al 
alike characteristic of writer and subjects.** — Ne» York Evang^elist. 

** These volumes aflford a rich treat to the lovers of literature." — Hartford Christian Set 

A 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 
By James Bruce. 12aao, cloth, $1 00. 

" A series of personal sketches of distinguished individuals of all ages, embracing pen 
and ink portraits of near sixty persons from Sappho down to Madame de Stael. They 
show much research, and possess that interest which attaches to the private life of those 
whose names are known to fame." — Jfew Haoen Journal and Courier. 

**They are comprehensive, well-written, and judicious, both in ^e selection of sab> 
Jects and the manner of treating them."— Boston AtUu. 

** The author has painted in minute touches the characteristics of each with various 
personal details, all interesting, and all calculated to furnish to the mind's eye a complete 
portraiture of the individual described." — Albany Knickerbocker. 

** The sketches are full and graphic, many authorities having evidently been consulted 
by the author in their preparation." — Boeton JoumaL 
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THE WORKINGMANS WAY IN THE WORLD. 

Being the Autobiography of a Joarneyman Printer. By Charles 
Manbt Smith, author of ** Cariosities of London Life.*' 12mo, 
cloth, $1 00. 

•* Written bv a man of genius and of most extraordinary powers of description.*'— 
Boeton TrvoeUer. 

** It win be read with no small degree of interest by the professional brethren of the 
author, as well as by all who find attractions in a well-told tale of a workingman."— 
Boston AUae, 

*' An amusing as well as instnicti%'e book, telling how humble obscurity cuts its way 
through the world with energy, perseverance, and mtegrity.''— ^Zftajiy Kniekerboaker. 

**The book is the most entertaining we have met with for xxiQu\3aB**—Philadelpkia 
Evening Bulletin. 

'* He has evidentiy moved through the world with his eyes norm and having a vda 
of faamor in his nature, hu written one of the most readable ouuxs ut tiie i 
Zion's Herald. 
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BXDFIELD'8 new and POPUI.AR vwucATiona. 

PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 

By Arseivk Houssatb. With beantifally-eiigraved Portraits of 
Voltaire and Madame Parabdre. 2 vuls. 12roo ; price S2.50. 

** We haTe here the most chamiBg book we have read these many dajB, — so power- 
ful in its {Mflcination that we have beien held for hoars from oar imperioos hibore, or 
needful slambers, by the entrancing influence of its pages. One of the moet desirable 
frnits of tbe prolific fiHds of literatore of the present aeasoa.**— PorUamd Edeetic 

** Two brilliant and fiueinating— wc had almost said, bewitching— vol amea. combi- 
Dinir Informatiun and amoaement, the lightest goai^ widi solid and serrieeable wis> 
dottC'—Ttaku Blade. 

" It is a most admirable book, fall of origfanUty, wit, information, and philosophy. 
Indeed, the vividness of the lKX>k is extraoidlaaiy. This scenes and deaeriptioas are 
absolutely life-like." — Southern Uterary Omette. 

** The works of the present writer are the only ones the spirit of whose thetoric does 
Jostioe to those times, and the fascination of description snd style equal the fascinations 
they descant apon/* — New OrUan» Commercial BuUttiu. 

** Tht* author is a brilliant writer, and serves np his dcetches in a sparkling manner." 

Christian Freeman* 
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ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS, 
By Jonif Kendrick, M. A. In 2 vols., 12rao, price $2.50. 

** No work has heretofdle appeared suited to the wanta of the historical stadenc, 
which combined the labors of artiats, travellers, interpreters snd critics, daring tfas 
periods from the earliest records of the monarchy to its final absorption in the empire 
of Alexander. This work supplies this deficiency.**— OUw Branek. 

** Not only the seo^phy and political history of Egypt under the Pharaohs are 
given, but we are furnished with a minate account of me domestic manners and cos- 
toms of ttie inhabitants, their langnage., laws, sdence, religion, agricnlture, navigation 
tad commerce.**— CiraMMTciaJ Adnertieer. 

** These volumes present a comprehensive view of the results of the combined labors 
of travellers, artists, and scientific explorers, which have effected so mach during the 
present century toward the development of Egyptian archsBoIogy and history.**— ^nir 
nal of Commerce. 

*' The descriptions are very vivid and one wanders, delighted with the author, durongh 
tfie land of Egypt, gattiering at every step, new phases of her wondrous history, and 
ends with a mora intelligent knowledge than be ever before had, of the land of ths 
Pharaohs."— ^fluricsn Speetatar. 



COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; 

Or Resemblances between Men and Animals. By J. W. Redpield, 
M. D. In one vol., 8vo, with several hundred illustrations, 
price, $2.00. 

*• Dr. Reddeld has produced a very curious, amusing, and instructive book, curious 
(n its oriffipality and illustrations, amusing in the comparisons and analyses, and in 
structive D%ause it contains very much useful mformation on a too much neglected 
subject It will be eagerly read and quickly appreciated.**— iViitional JS^ia. 

"The whole work exhibits a good deal of scientific research, intelligent observation, 
snd inirenaity."— Da% Union. 

** Highly entertaining even to those who have little time to study the science **— 
Detroit Daily Advertieer. 

•• This is a remarkable volume and will be read by two classes, those who studv foJ 
information, and those who read lor amusement. For its originality and entertainin| 
character, wo commend it to our readers."— ^(6an§r Expreee. 

" It is overflowing with wit, humor, and originality, and profnselv illustrated. TiM 
whole work Is distinguished by vast research and knowledge." — Knickerbocker. 

'* The plan is n nuv*) one ; the proofii urUdng, and must coaJlenge the attontion of tlia 
tarlous. — Dnilv Ad-^erlieer 
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redfield's new and popular publigatioks. 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE, 

Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays, from 
the Early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the folio of 1632, 
in the possession of John Patne Coi.i.ier, Esq., F.S.A. Third 
edition with a fac-simile of the Manuscript Corrections. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

*' It is not for a moment to be doubted, we tiiink, that in this ▼olume a contribution 
bM been made to the clearness and accuracy of Shakespeare's text, by far the most im> 
portant of any offered or attempted since Shakespeare lived and wrote." — Land. Exam. 

" The corrections which Mr. Collier has here given to the world are, we venture to 
think, of more value than the labors of nearly all the critics on Shakespeare's text put 
together:*— London Literary Gazette. 

" It is a rare gem in the history of literature, and can not fail to command the atten- 
tion of all the amateurs of the writings of the immortal dramatic poet"— CA'ston Cour. 

'' It is a book absolutely indispensable to every admirer of Shakespeare who wishes 
to read him understandingly."— LoutsmKs Courier. 

** It is clear from internal evidence, that for the most part they are genuine restora- 
tions of the original plays. They carry conviction with them."— ifom« Journal. 

**This volume is an almost indispensable companion to any of the editions of 
Shakespeare, so numerous and often important are many of the corrections."— .BMisCer, 
Philadelphia. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 

By Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. Robson, 3 vols. 
12mo., maps, $3 75. 

" It is comprehensive and accurate in the detail of facts, methodical and lucid in ar> 
nngement, with a lively and flowing narrative." — Journal of Commeree. 

** We need not say that the work of Michaud has superseded all other histories 
of the Crusades. This history has Ions been the standard work with all who could 
reiid it in its original language. Anotber work on the same subject is as improbable 
as a new history of the ' Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.' "— Sblem Freeman. 

" The most faithful and masterly history ever written of the wild wars for the Holy 
Lmd."— Philadelphia American Courier. 

**The ability, diligence, and faithfulness, with which Michaud has executed his 
neat task, are undisputed ; and it iB to his well-fllled volumes that the historical stu- 
dent must now resort for copious and authentic facts, and luminous views respecting 
this most romantic and wonderful period in the annals of the Old World.**- ~ 
Dail9 Oomigr, 
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MARMADUKE WYVIL. 

An Historical Romance of 1651, by He^rt W. Herbert, authoi 
of the '« Cavaliers of England," &c., &c. Fourteenth Edition. 
Revised and Corrected. 

*< This is one of the best works of the kind we have ever read— full of thrillinff inci- 
ients and adventures in ^e stirring times of Cromwell, and in that style which has 
made the works o f Mr. Herbert so popular." — Ckrigtian Freeman^ BoMon. 

**The work is distinguished by the same historical knowledge, thrilling incident, and 
pictorial bi^auty of style, which havt characterized all Mr. Herbert's fictions and imparted 
tu them such a bewitching interest"— yanAss Blade. 

" The author out of a simple plot and very few characters, has eonstmeted a novel 
ef deep interest and of considerable historical value. It will be found well worth 
rmadinf **'~National ^j,gie, WoreeeUr. 
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IIEDFIELD8 NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATION*. 

MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 

ftfemoirs of tbe Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Shepidan. 
by Thomas Moore, wirh Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Two vols., 12mo, cloth, S2.00. 

" One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. It is the life of a wil 
written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore's moat sparkling poems are more brilliant and 
«scina(ing than this biography."— Boston jyanecritO. 

" This is Rt once a most valuable biography of the most celebrated wit of the timet, 
id one of the most entertaining works of its gifted Mnthor.'^—'SprifigJUld Rmublicmi, 

"The Life of Sheridan, the wit, contains as much food for serious thought as ^e 
!>e8t sermon that was ever penned/* — Arthur's Home Gazette. 

" The sketch of such a character and career as Sheridan's by sue \and at Mool:e'l^ 
can never cease to be attractive."— iV; Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

** The work is instructive and full of interest" — Chri^ian InteUi^eneer. 

*' It is a gem of biography ; full of incident, elegantly written, warmly appreciative^ 
wd on the whole candid and Just. Sheridan was a rare and wonderlul geniua, and hat 
in this work justice done to his surpassing merits.**— JV. Y. Evan^eUst, 
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BARRINGTON'S SKETCHES. 

Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sir Jonah BARRijfeToir, 
Judge (.f the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustra- 
tions by Darley. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

*' A more entertaiDing book than this *' not often thrown in our way. His sketches 
of character are inimitable ; and many of the prominent men of his tune are hit off hi 
kbe most striking and graceful outline."— i4Z6aiiy Argy. 

" He was a very shrewd observer and eccentric writer, and his nairative of bis owii 
life, and sketches of society in Ireland during his times, are exceedingly humorous and 
Interesting."— iV. F. CommsrcuiZ Advertiaer. 

'* It is one of those works which are conceived and writt«i in so heartf a view, and 
brings before the reaaer so many palpable and amusing characters, that the entertain 
ment and information are equally balanced."— Botton Tranacr^t. 

" This is one of the most entertainins books of the season."— iV: F. Reairder. 

" It portrays in life-like colors the characters and daily habits of nearly all the Enft 
UA and Irish celebrities of that p^iod."— JV. F. Courier ond Enquirer, 



JOMINFS CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 

The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo 
from the French of Gen. Baron Joraini, by Lieut. S V. Ben£T 
U. S. Ordnanre, with a Map, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

*'0f great value, ooth for its historical merit and its acknowledged impartiality.*'— 
Christian Freeman^ Boston. 

*' It has long been regarded in Europe as a work of more than ordinary merit, while 
to military men his review of the tactics and manoeuvres of the French Emperor duiv 
ing the few days which preceded his final and most disastrous defeat, is considered as 
Instructive, as it is interesting."— ^r<A«r'« Home Gazette. 

'* It is a standard authority and illustrates a subject of permanent interest. WltV 
military students, and historical inquirers, it will be a favorite reference, and for '^ 
general reader it poseesses great value and interest." — Boston Transcript. 

" It throws much light on often mooted points respecting Napoleon's military ^jjA 
political genius. The translation is one of much yigor.'*^ Boston CommoniBeaUk, 

"It supplies an important chapter in the most interesting and eventful period o* **m 
poUvjTi'i military career." — Savannah Daily News. 

* It is iilily written and skilfully translated." — Yankfe Blade. 
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RBDFIEI^D'S NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 



LORENZO BENONI; 

Or, PaseageH in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. One 
ToL, 12nao; price $1.00. 

** The anlhor of the rolume is Gioyanni Ruffini. a nntive of Genoa. Being implicated 
In the attempt at revolution in 1833, he was compelled to seek safety in flight, and ha« 
•ince that period resided in England and France. Under fictitious names he gives an 
authentic history of real characters and true incidents. It is a graphic picture of Italian 
life and habits ; and a true, though mournful exhibition of the baneful efl^ects of des- 
potic rule, and priestly control in education."— iVb}/o2& (Fa) Herald. 

*' From the first page to the last, it absorbs the reader's faculties with the intensity of 
its interest, and leaves him little consciousness outside the circle in which its characters 
have their being. Yet over the whole work there broods »uch a terrible shadow of 
despotism and ttK^sulTpring it has caused, that its fascination is of a strange and painful 
kind."— JVew York Dmly Tvme$. 

"This is one of'thM books occasionally met with, having a species of THrnntella power, 
charming the render, and admitting of nn cessation in its perusal, until the volume is en- 
tirely completed, leaving him even then like little Oliver, 'asking for more.'" — Ev. Po&t, 



GRISCOM ON VENTILATION. 

The Uses and Abuses of Air: showing its Influence in Sustaining 
Life, and Producing Disease, with Remarks on the Ventilation 
of Houses, and the best Methods of Securing a Pure and Whole- 
some Atmosphere inside of Dwellings, Churches, Workshops, &c 
By John H. Griscom, M. D. One vol. 12mo, $1.00. 

"This comprehensive treatise should be read by all who wish to secure health, 
and especially by those constructing churches, lecture-rooms, school-houses, &c.— It 
is undoubted, that many diseases are created and spread in consequence of the little 
attention paid to proper ventilation. Dr. G. writes knowingly and plainly upon this all* 
important tonic.**— iVieioarft AdverUaer. 

" llie whole book is a complete manual of the subject of which it treats ; and we 
venture to say that the builder or conti*iver of a dwelling, school-house, church, tbea- 
tro, ship, or steamboat, whn neglects to inform himseli of the momentous truths it 
asserts, commits virtually a crime against society."—^. 7. Metropolis. 

** When shall we learn to estimate at their proper value, pure water and pure air, 
wbioh God provided for man before he made man, and a very long time before he 
permitted the existence of a doctor f We commend the Uses and Abuses of Air to our 
readers, assuring them that they will find it to contain directions for die Tentilation ai 
dwellings, which every one who values heal^ and comfort should nut in practice.''-^ 
ir. T DUpatA. 
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HAGAR, A STORY OF TO-DAY. 

By Alice Caret, author of ** Clovemook," ** Lyra, and Other 
Poems," &c. One vol., 12mo, price $1.00. 

*' A story of rural and domestic life, abounding in humor, pathos, and that natural- 
ness in character and conduct which made ' Clovemook* so g^at a favorite last season. 
Passages in ' Hagar* are written with extraordinary power, its moral is striking and 
iust, and the book will inevitably he one of the most popular productions of the 8ea> 
•on." 

" Sbn has a fine, rich, and purely original genius. Her country stories are almost 
ixnequHled. '^-'Kniclurhockar Magatine 

" The Times speaks of Alice Carey as standing at the head of the living female wil- 
ters of AmericH. We go even farther in our favorable judgment, and express the oi)in- 
ion that among those living or dead, she has bad no equal in this country ; and we knon 
of few in the annals of English literature who have exhibited superior gifts of real pv 
■dc (enius.**~Tk< (PortUmd, Ma, > EeUetla 
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ftBPFIBLOS SEW XND POPULAR PUBUCATIONS. 



POETICAL IVORKS OF FITZ-OREENE HALLEnK 

Now and only Complete Edition, containing several New Poems. 
together with many now first collected. One vol., 12rao., price 
one dollar. 

••Halleck U one of the brifrhtest stan in our American literature, and his name it 
£ke a houteboid word wbererer the English language ia spoken.**— ^6a«y Expnu, 

**There are few poems to be found, in any language, that surpass, in beautj at 
■bouffht and structure, some of tfae8e.''>-ikM<0H OmmimmntUL 

«* To the numerous admirers of Mr. Halleck, this will be a welcome bo<A ; for H is a 
characteristic desire in human nature to have the productions of our favorite authors 
fai an elegant and substantial form.**— Ckrisclaa Fntman. 

** Mr. Halleck never appeared in a better dress, and few po^a ever desorved a bettot 
one.'*— CSkrutian InuUiienctr. 



THE STUDY OF T^ORDS. 
By Archdeacon R. C. Trench. One vol., l2rao., price 75 cto. 

•* He discourses in a trul^ learned and lively manner upon the original unity of laa 
guage, and the origin, dcnvation, and history of words, with their mcnralitiy *Qd sep 
aratc spheres of meaning. ' — Eryening P-Bt 

•* This is a noble tribute to the divine faculty of speech. Popularlv written, for use 
as lectures, exact in its learning, and ,<oetic in its vision, it is a book at onee for the 
scholar and the general reader." — NeM> \ork EvangdiaL 

" It is one of the most striking and original publications of the day, with nothing of 
hardness, dullness, or dryness about it, but altogether fresh, lively, and entertaining.** 
- B9$um Evetiing Traveller. 
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BRONCHITIS. AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

In language adapted to common readers. By W. W. HAiii., M. D 
One vol., 12 mo, price $1.00. 

" It is written in a plain, direct, common-sense stylo, and is free from the quackiui 
which marks many of the popular medical books of the day. It will prove useful tc 
those who need iV'— Central Ch, Herald, 

" Those who are clergymen, or who are preparing for the sacred callfaig, and public 
speakers generally, should not fail of securing this work.*'— CSk. Ambaeaador. 

** It is full of hints on the nature of the vital organs, and does away with much super- 
•Citious dread in regard to consumption."—* (Treens CSimiiif Whig. 

"This work gives some valuable instruction in regard to food and hygienic inis* 
fBces.*'— iVosftiM Oaeie. 
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KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND, 
By Henrt William Herbert. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 

'• They are partlv the romance of history and partiy fiction, forming, when blendml 
iMrtroiturcs, valuable from thn correct drawing of the times tiiey illustrate, and interest 
Ing from their romance."— ^ttawy Knickerbocker. 

** They are spirit-stirring productions, which will be read and admired by all wh' 
trc pleased with historical tales written in a vigorous, bold, and dashing style."— 0Oa(o« 
Journal 

** These legends of love and chivalry contain some of the finest tales whicfi th« 
graphic and powerful pen of Herbert has yet given to the lightor Uteratnre of the dav * 
^Det''oU Free Vren 
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REBFIRLD'S NEW AX» POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; 

k Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Canaan, in Ran- 
dolph Countv, Virginia, a Country flowing with Wild Animals, 
such as Pantners, Bears, Wolves, Elk, Deer, Otter, Badger, &;cm 
&c., with innumerable Trout, by Five Adventurous Gentlemen, 
without any Aid of Government, and solely by their Own Re- 
sources, in the Summer of 1851. By ** The Clerke of Oxeh* 
FORDE.*' With Illustrations from Life, by Strother. 

**Thi8 ie a handsomely-printed and beaatifally-illustratGd yolume. Those who have 
a taste for field sports will be delighted with this cleverly-written narrative of the 
achievements and experiences of a banting party in the hunting-grounds of the Old 
Uominion/' — Savannah Daily New». 

** A queer, quaint, amusingly-written book, brimful of drollery and dare-devil hnmor. 
The work overflows with wnusement, and has a vignette>title and other beautiful illos 
trations, by Strother."— Fanikse Blade. 

** A pleasant book of American character and adventure, of interest geoeraphlcally, 
^ortiveiy, and poetically. The authorship is of a good intellectual race ; the " Clerko 
of Oxentorde,** who figures in the title-page, being own brother to the author of ** Swal- 
low Barn." which, as everybody knows, is the ** Sketch-Book" of that land of gentlemeM 
and humorists."— Xilerory World. 
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MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES; 

To which are Appended Camp-Fire Sketches, or Notes of a Trip 
from St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlements on the Re.d 
River of the North. By J. Weslkt Bonn. With a Nhw 
Map of the Territory, a View of St. Paul, and One of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. In One Volume, 12mo. Cloth. $1 00. 

** To the immigrant to the northwest, and to the tourist in search of pleasure it Is wor* 
thy of being commended for the valuable and interesting knowledge It contains.*'— OU 
o^o Daily Tribune. 

'■* The work vrill surprise many, as it opens to us a new land, shows its vast resources, 
and treatA its history with all the accuracy that could be acquired by diligent research 
and careful observation, daring a three years' residence."— Boston QaxeUe. 

•• It contains notices of the early history of the country, of its geographical features, its 
agricultural advantages, its manufactures, commerce, fiidlities for travelling, the charac* 
ter (if its inhabitants— everything, indeed, to illustrate its resources and its prospects.** 

■PurUan Raoordar, 

•* We have s«en no work respecting the northwest of equal value to this."- CIHscIm 
InUlUgtncer, 
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THE YEMASSEE. 
A Romance of Sonth Carolina. By William Gilmore Simu» 
Author of "The Partisan," "Guy Rivers," &c., &c. New 
and Revised Edition. With Blustrations by Darley. 12mo 
Cloth. $1 25. 

" A piiUire of the early bord«?r life of the Huguenot settlers in Sonth Carolina. Like 
Scotfs novil s it is a mixture of history and romance."— flart/ord Christian Secretary, 

*^ it is written in an uncommonly gluwing style, and hits off the Indian character witk 
Qiicommon grace and power " — Albaity Argus. 

" The whole work is truly American, much of the material being of that character 
vhifih can be fiimUhed bv no other country."— Daily Ttmee. 

**Tbe delineations of the red men of the sonth are admirably sketched while the bit> 
lorical events upon which the work is founded are vouched for by the author as strietly 
tn^-^lhm Bedford Mercury ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^kjkj^ i^ 



RBDFIKLD'8 new USD POPVl. IR PUBLICATlUM* 



CLOVERNOOK; 



Or, Recollections of oar Neighborhood in the West. By Alick 
Caret, niustrated by Darlet. One voL, I2mo., price $1.00. 
(Fourth edition.) 

•• In this Tolume there if a frMluien which perpetnany cbamis fhe x«ader. Hen leen 
l3 be made free of western bomea at once."— O&i CMonv MemeriaL 

" They bear tiie tme stamp of genius— shnple, natnnu, tmtfafal— and erlnce a kaea 
sense dr the humor and pathoa, of the comedy and tragedy, of life in tiie conntry."-^ 
WktttUr. 
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DREAMLAND BY DAY-LIGHT: 

A Panorama of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro*. IHustratsd 
by Darlet. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. (Second edition.) 

•• These simple and bcantlfnl stories are all highly endnod with an exqaisite peroep- 
Hon of natural beauty, with which is combined an appreciative sense of its relation to 
4ie highest moral emotions.**— >l26any State Remitter. 

" Gladly do we greet this floweret in the field of our literature, fof it is fragrant with 
sweet and bright with hues that marli it to be of HcaTen's own planting.*'— Cbiirisr rnnd 
Enqt^er. 

**There is a depth of sentiment and feeling not ordinarily met with, and some of tbe 
noblest faculties and affections of man*s nature are depicted and ll^trated by the sfcll- 
Cnl pen of the auUioress.'*— COkKretaait. 
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LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 

By William E. Attoun, Professor of Literature and Belles-Lel 

tres in the University of Edinburgh and Editor of Blackwood's 
Magazine. One vol., 12mo. cloth, price $1.00. 

** Since Lockhart and Macaulay's ballads, we have had no metrical woric to be com 
pared in spirit, vigor, and rhythm witii this. These ballads imbcdy and embalm the 
chief historical incidents of Scottish history— literally in 'thoughts that breathe and 
words that bum.' They are fuU of lyric energy, graphic description, and genuine feel 
mg."— A'oMs Journal. 

*• The fine ballad of < Hoatroae' In this collection is alone worth the price of the book.* 
BmUn TVwMcr^ 
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THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
By Bon Gaultier. One volume, 12mo., cloth, price 75 cents. 

'< Here is a book for everybody who loves classic fun. It is made up of ballads or 
II korts. each a capital parody upon the style of some one of the best lyric writers of 
the time, from the thundering versification of Lockhart and Macaulay to the swedesi 
and simplest strains of Wordsworth and Tennyson. The author is one of the firsi 
scholars, and one of the most finished writers of the day, and this production is but the 
frolic of his genius in play-time"— CStw«rf«r avd Evquirtr. 

" W« do not know to whom belongs ^hi^ vom de p/vme, but he is certainly a I 
of oo ctimmf n powrr." — PmvitUtiioe Journal. 
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redfield's new and popular publications. 

ISA, A PILGRIMAGE. 
By Caroline Chesebro*. One vol., 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

** The Pilgrimage is fraaght throngfaout with scenes of tinHIing interest— -romanticL 
yet possessing a naturalness that seems to stamp them as real ; the style is flowing and 
easy, chaste and beautiful."— TVoy Daily Timea. 

^ Miss Chesebro' is evidently a tkiiiker—she skims not the mere sur&ce of life, but ' 
plnnses boldly into the hidden mysteries of the spirit by which she is warranted ia 
makmg her startling levelations of iiuman passion." — Christian Freeman. 

** There comes out in this book the evidence of an inventive mind, a cultivated tast^ 
an exquisite sensibility, and deep knowledge of human nature." — Albany Argua. 

** It IS a charming book, ];>ervaded by a vein of pure ennobling thouffbt."— TVoy Whig. 

** There is no one who will doubt uiat this is a courageous and able work, displaying 
genius and depth of feelinp^, and striking at a high and noble aim."— iVl Y. Evangelist. 

** There is a fine vein o( tenderness running through the story, which is peculiarly 
one of passion and sentiment*'— .^^itAttr's Home Oaxstte. 
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LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. 
By Henrt James. One vol., 12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 

" A series of essays by one of the most generous thinkers and sincere lovers of truth 
in the country. He looks at society from an independent point of view, and with the 
noblest Bx^fL most intelligent sympathy." — Homfi Journal. 

'* This is the production of a mind richly endowed of a veiy peculiar mould. All wiU 
concede to him the merit of a vigorous and brilliant intellect."— ^2&any Argus. 

** A perusal of the essays leads us to tiink^ not merely because of the ideas which tfiey 
contun, but more because the ideas are earnestly put forth, and the subjects discussed 
are interesting and important to every one."— Worcester Ifatianal Mgis. 

" They have attracted much attention both here and in Europe, where the author is 
considered as holding a distinctive and prominent position in the school of modem 
philosophy."— .il&any AUas. 

**The writer wields a masterly and accurate pen, and his style is good."«— BosCm 
CXiva Branch, 

" It win have many readers, and almost as many admirers."— ^; Y. Times, 
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NAPIER'S PENINSULAR WAR. 

History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South of France, 
from the Year 1807 to 1814. By W. F. P. Napier, C.B., Col. 
43d Reg., 6cc* C(»nplete in one vol., 8vo, price $3.00. 

** We believe tibe Literature of War has not received a more valuable augmentation 
lliis century than Colonel Napier's Justly celebrated work. Though a gallant combatant 
In the field, he is an impartial historian."— TW&une. 

'*Napisb*8 History, in addition to its superior literary merits and truthful fidelity, 
presents strong claims upon the attention or all American citizens ; because the author 
Is a large-souled philanUiropist, and an inflexible enemy to ecclesiastical tjrFanny and 
•ecnlar despots."— Post 

** The excellence of Napier's History results from the writer's happy talent for im* 
petaons, straigh^forward, soul-stirring narrtOiive, and picturing forlli of characters. 
Tlie military manosuvre, march, and flery onset, the whole whirlwind vicissitudes of tha 
daqi^erato fight, he describes widi dramatic force." — Merckanfs' Magaizine. 
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REDFIELD8 NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 

MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Shendan 
by Thomas Moore, with Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynold*. 
Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

'* One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. It ia the life of a wit 
w^ritten by a wit, and few of Tom Moore's most sparkling poems are more brilliant and 
4scinating than this biography.*'— Boston Trantcript. 

** This is at once a most valuable biography of the most celebrated wit of the time«i 
id one of the most entertaining works ot its gifted author.**— iS^'n^^/ie^d Rmublictm. 

" The Life of Sheridan, the wit, contains as much food for serious thougnt as die 
Oest sermon that was ever penned." — Arthur's Home Oazette. 

*'The sketch of such a character and career as Sheridan's by sue \a&d as Hoore*i^ 
ean never cease to be attractive."— iV. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

*' The work is instructive and full of interest'* — Christian InUUigeneer. 

" It is a gem of biography ; full of incident, elegantly writteut warmly appreciative^ 
ind on the whole candid and just. Sheridan was a rare and wonderful genius, and hai 
In this work justice done to his surpassing merits.*'— JV. Y. Evangelist, 
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BARRINGTON'S SKETCHES. 

Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sir Jonah BARRnveroir, 
Judge cf the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustra- 
tions by Parley. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

** A more entertaining book than this *' not often thrown In our way. His sketches 
of character are inimitable ; and many of the prominent men of his time are hit off hi 
^e most striking and graceful avitline**'^Albany Jttgy*. 

" He was a very shrewd observer and eccentric writer, and hifl narrative of his owa 
life, and sketches of society in Ireland during his times, are exceedingly humorous and 
Interesting.'*— i^. F. Commercial Advertiser. 

" It is one of those works which are conceived and writtra In so hearty a view, and 
brings before the reaaer so many palpable and amusing characters, that the entertain 
ment and information are equally balanced."— Boston Transcript. 

" This is one of the most entertaining books of the season. "—ilT. Y. Recorder. 

** It portrays in life-like colors the characters and daily habits of nearly all the Ena 
Uah and Irish celebrities of that period."— iV. Y. Courier and Enqiarer, 



JOMINFS CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 

The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo 
from the French of Gen. Baron Jomini, by Lieut. S V. Benet 
U. S. Ordnanre, with a Map, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

•<Of great value, Doth for its historical merit and its acknowledged imparttality."— 
Ckristian Freeman, Boston. 

** It has long been regarded in Europe as a work of more than ordinary merit, while 
to military men his review of the tactics and manoeuvres of the French Emperor diir> 
Ing the few days which preceded his final and most disastrous defeat, is considered as 
bastructive, as it is interosting."— .^rtAwr's Home Gazette. 

" It is a standard authority and illustrates a subject of permanent interest. Witbi 
military students, and historical inquirers, it will be a favorite reference, and foi Ji^ 
general reader it possesses great value and interest." — Boston Transcript. 

" It throws much light on often mooted points respecting Napoleon's militarj <bA 
political genius. The translation is one of much vigor."— £o«ton OmimmyDealih, 

*'It supplies an important chapter in the most interesting and eventful period o* i**^ 
polooTi's military career." — Snnannak Daily News. 

" It is atily written and skilfully translated."— 7anAEf« Blade. 
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redfibld's new and popular publications. 



LORENZO BENONI; 

Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. One 
ToL, 12Dao; price $1.00. 

** The anthor of the rolame u Giovanni Ruffini, a nntive of Genoa. Being implicated 
in the attempt at revolution in 1833, he wns compelled to seek safety in flivht, and has 
•ince that period resided in England and France. Under fictitious names be gives an 
authentic hi8toi7 of real characters and true incidents. It is a graphic picture of Italian 
Hie and habits ; and a true, though mournful exhibition of the baneful effects of des- 
potic rule, and priestly control in education."— iVbr/ott (Fa) Herald. 

** From the first page to the last, it absorbs the reader's faculties with the intensity of 
its faiterest, and leaves him little consciousness outside the circle in which its characters 
have their being. Yet over the whole work there broods such a terrible shadow of 
despotism and tlK^snlTprinsr it has caused, that its fascination is of a strange and painfal 
ktod."— JVete York DaUy Timet. 

"This is one olthH books occasionally met with, having a species of TMrnntella power, 
charming the rend»'r, and admitting of nu cessation in its perusal, until the volume is en- 
tirely completed, leaving him even then like little Oliver, 'asking for more.'" — Ev. Poat. 



GRISCOM ON VENTILATION. 

The Uses and Abuses of Air: showing its Influence in Sustaining 
Life, and Producing Disease, with Remarks on the Ventilation 
of Houses, and the best Methods of Securing a Pure and Whole- 
sonoe Atmosphere inside of Dwellings, Churches, Workshops, &c 
By John H. Griscom, M. D. One vol. 12mo, $1.00. 

''This comprehensive treatise should be read by all who wish to secure health, 
and especially by those constructing churches, lecture-rooms, school-houses, &c.— It 
is undoubted, that many diseases are created and spread in consequence of the little 
attention paid to proper ventilation. Dr. G. writes knowingly and plainly upon this all- 
important topic."— iYsaoar* Adwrtiaer. 

•< llie whole book Is a complete manual of the subject of which it treats ; and we 
venture to say that the builder or contriver of a dwelling, school-house, church, thea- 
tra, ship, or steamboat, whn neglects to inform himself of the momentous truths it 
asserts, commits virtually a crime against society.*'—^. 7. MtlropoUs. 

** When shall we learn to estimate at their proper value, pure water and pure air, 
which God provided fur man before he made man, and a very long time before ha 
permitted the existence of a doctor f We commend tiie Uses and Abuses of Air to our 
readers, assurine them that they will find it to contain directions for tiie ventilation ai 
dwellings, which every one who values health and comfort shoidd put in practice."— 
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HAGAR, A STORY OF TO-DAY. 

By Alice Caret, author of ** Clovemook," ** Lyra, and Other 
Poems," &c. One vol., 12mo, price $1.00. 

** A story of rural and domestic Hfe, abounding In humor, pathos, and that natural- 
ttcsB in character and conduct which made ' Clovemook* so great a favorite last season. 
Passages in * Hagar* are written with extraordinary power, its moral is striking and 
fust, and the book will inevitably he one of the most popular productions of the sea- 
son." 

" Shr hns a fine, rich, and purely original genius. Her country stories are almost 
uncquHled." — Knickerhocker Magntine 

•♦ The Times speaks of Alice Carey as standing at the head of the living female wri- 
ters of AmcrlcH. We go even farther in our favorable judgment, and express the opin- 
ion that among those living or dead, she has bad no equal in this country ; and we knoi* 
of few in the annals of English literature who have exhibhad superior gifts of real pv 
■dc (enius.**— TA^ (PorOand, Ale.) JEelsdie. 
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ftBPFIELDS NB«r AND POPULAR PUBUCATIONS. 



POETICAL IVORKS OF FITZ-^OREENR HALLE^K 

Now and only Complete Edition, containing several New Poems. 
together with many now first collected. One vol., 12rao., price 
one dollar. 

"Halleck is one of the brightest stars in our American literature, and his name is 
Cke a household word wherever the English language is spoken."— ^Z^ony JSqirws. 

«* There are few poems to be found, in any language, that surpass, in beautj ol 
ibouffht and structure, some of these.'*— BorttfH Commonwealth. 

** To the numerous admirers of Mr. Halleck, this will be a welcome book ; for it is a 
characteristic desire in human nature to have the productions of our farorite authors 
fai an eleeant and substantial form."— Cftrtelan Freeman. 

•* Mr. Halleck never appeared in a better dress, and few poets ever deserved a bettot 
one:*— €»rUtian InUUigmctr. 



THE STUDY OF T^ORDS. 
By Archdeacon R. C. Trench. One vol., l2rao., price 75 cto. 

'* He discourses in a trul^ loamed and lively manner upon the original unity of In 
guage, and the origin, denvafion. and history of words, with thc&r mcnralitiy *Qd sep 
arate spheres of meaning. ' — Ewning T'st 

** This is a noble tribute to the divine faculty of speech. Popniarlv written, for use 
as lectures, exact in its learning, and f«oetic in its vision, it is a book at once for the 
scholar and the general reader." — Nea> York Evangelist. 

" It is one of tne most striking and oridnal publications of the day, witli nothing of 
hardness, dullness, or dryness about it, but altogether fresh, lively, and entertahuBg.'* 
* Boston EvaUng TraodUr. 
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BRONCHITIS. AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

In language adapted to common readers. By W. W. HALii, M. D 
One vol., 12 mo, price $1.00. 

*• It is written in a plain, direct, common-sense style, and is free from the quackiur; 
which marks many of the popular medical books of the day. It will prove useful tu 
those who need ity-^Cvntral Ch. Herald. 

*' Those who are clergymen, or who are preparing for Uie sacred calling, and public 
speakers generally, should not &il of securing this work."— CSk. AaUtanador. 

** It is full of hints on the nature of the vital organs, and does away with much super- 
stitious dread in regard to consumption."—* (Treens Counta Whig, 

"This work gives some valuable instruction in regard to food and hygieoie inia* 
wees."— iVasftiM OomU. 
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KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND 800TLAND, 

By Henrt William Herbert. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 

** They are partlv the romance of history and partly fiction, forming, when blended 
iMrtroiturcs, valuable from the correct drawing of the times they illustrate, and interest 
Ing from their romance."— ^ifcawy Knickerbocker. 

** They are spirit-stirring productions, which will be read and admired by all wli« 
trc pleased with historical tales written in a vigorous, bold, and dashing style."— 0os(o« 
JotamaL 

^ These legends of love and chivalry contain some of tiie finest tales whi(4i th» 
iraphic and powerful pen of Herbert has yet given to the Ughtrar literature of the dav * 
^Det'^U Free Fren 
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rebfirld's new and popular publications. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; 
k Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Canaan, in Ran- 
dolph Countv, Virginia, a Country flowing with Wild Animals, 
such as PantSers, Bears, Wolves, Elk, Deer, Otter, Badger, &c., 
&c., with innumerable Trout, by Five Adventurous Gentlemen, 
without any Aid of Government, and solely by their Own Re- 
sources, in the Summer of 1851. By " The Clerke or OxEir- 
FORDE.** With Illustrations from Life, by Strother. 

*'This ia a handsomely-printed and beautifally-illostratcd volume. Thoae who haire 
a taate for field sport* will be deUshted with this cleverly-written narrative of the 
achievements and experiences of a hunting party in the hunting-grounds of the Old 
Uominion."— .SavAfinoA Daily New». 

** A queer, quaint, amusingly-written book, brimful of drollery and dare-devil humor. 
The work overflows with amusement, and has a vignette^itle and other beautiful illos 
trationa, by Strother." — Yankee Blade^ 

•* A pleasant book of American character and adventure, of interest geoe 



sportively, and poetically. The authorship is of a good intellectual race ; the ** Clerkn 
of Oxenforde," who figures in the title-page, being own brother to the author of *' Swal- 
low Barn.** which, as everybody knows, is the ** Sketch-Book" of that land of gentlemen 
and humorists."— Xilsrory World. 
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MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES ; 
To which are Appended Camp-Fire Sketches, or Notes of a Trip 
from St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlements on the Red 
River of the North. By J. Weslkt Bond. With a N«w 
Map of the Territory, a View of St. Paul, and One of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. In One Volume, 12mo. Cloth. $1 00. 



*' To the immigrant to the northwest, and to the tourist in search of pleasure it is wor- 
thy of being commended for the valuable and interesting knowledge it contains.*'— <9U 
cag^o Daily Tribune. 



* The work will surprise many, as it opens to us a new land, shows its vast resources, 
and treats its history with all the accuracy that could be acquired by diligent research 
and carerul observation, during a three years' residence." — Boston Oazette. 

*• It contains notices of the early history of the country, of its geogrspbical features, its 
agricultural advantages, its manufactures, commerce, facilities for travelling, the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants— everything, indeed, to illustrate its resources and its prospects.** 

-Puritan Raeorder. 

** We have s«en no work respecting the northwest of equal value to this."— CIrirttefi 
IntdUgenctT. 
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THE YEMASSEE. 
A Romance of South Carolina. By William Gilmore Sihn» 
Author of •* The Partisan," •» Guy Rivers," &c., &c. New 
and Revised Edition. With Illustrations hy Darley. 12mu 
Cloth. $1 25. 

'* A picuire of the early bord«!r life of the Huguenot settlers in South Carolina. Llko 
Scott's novrl ', it is a mixture of history and romance." — Hartford Christian Secretary. 

** it Lb written in an uncommouly glowing style, and bits off the Indian character witk 
Qiicommon grace and power " — Albany Argus, 

*«The whole work is truly American, much of the material being of that character 
which can be furnished by no other country.'*— i>ai(y Ttmes. 

**The delineations of the red men of the south are admirably sketched while the hls> 
fecnieal events upon which the work is founded are vouched for by the author as striofly 
tn^-^lhm Bedf^d Mercury ^,g^,^^^ ^^ ^ v^v^g i^ 



RSDFIBLD'8 new KHD POPUl IR PUBLICATION* 



CLOVERNOOK; 



Or, Recollections of our Neighborhood in the West. By A&ick 
Caret, ninstrated by Darlet. One voL, I2moM price $1.00. 
(Fourth edition.) 

•• In this Toluine there if a freshoess which perpetnany charms fhe x«adflr. Yo« mtm 
l7 be made free of wettera homes at once.**-— OCi Oolomf MemoriaL 

" They bear the true stamp of genius-— simple, natnrail, tmthfol— <and erince a kaea 
wnse of the humor and pathos, of the comedy and tragedy, of life tn the coontry."^ J 
WktttUr, 
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DREAMLAND BY DAY-LIGHT: 

A Panorama of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro*. Dlnstratad 
by Darlet. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. (Second edition.) 

** These simple nnd bcautUril stories are all highly endaod with an exquisite peroep- 
Hon of natural beauty, with which is combined an appreciatiTe sense of its relation to 
-Ihe highest moral emotions.'*— >l26«ny StaU Register. 

" Gladly do we greet this floweret in the field of our literature, for it is fragrant with 
•weet and bright with hues tliat mark it to be of Heaven's own planting."— Gnirisr «iut 
Enquirer. 

** There is a depth of sentiment and feeling not ordinarfly met with, and some of tbe 
noblest iaculties and affections of man's nature are depicted and iOustrated by the sfcll- 
(U pen of the authoress.'*— Oteretaait. 
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LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 

By William E. Aytoun, Professor of Literature and Belles-Let 
tres in the University of Edinburgh and Editor of BIackwood*s 
Magazine. One vol., 12mo. cloth, price $1.00. 

*' Since Lockhart and Macaulay's ballads, we have had no metrical woric to be com 
pared in spirit, vigor, and rhythm with this. These baUads imbcdy and embalm the 
ehief historical incidents of Scottish history— literally in 'thoughts that breathe and 
words that bum.* They are full of lyric energy, graphic description, and genuine feel 
aig.'*'"J5RNas JounutL 

*• The ilne ballad of < Hantrose* In this collcetlon is alone worth the price of the book.' 
8mU% JYanter^. 
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THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
By BoH Gaultier. One volume, 12mo., cloth, price 75 cents. 

'* Here is a book for evenrybody who loves classic fun. It is made up of ballads or 
II aorta, each a capital parody upon the style of some one of the best lyric writers of 
the time, from the thundering versification of Lockhart and Macaulay to the sweetest 
and simplest strains of Wordsworth and Tennyson. The author is one of the first 
scholars, and one of the most finished writers of the day, and this production is but tba 
Arolic of his genius in play-time "— CStwWer avd Evquirer. 

*' We do not know to whom belongs ^hi^ vom de plnme, but he is certainly a 1 
of no conomf n powrr." — Frovide>u* Journal. 
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reofield's new and popular publications. 

ISA, A PILGRIMAGE. 
By Caroline Chesebro'. One vol., 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

** The Pilgrimage Is fnraght throaghout with scenes of tlirilling interest—romanticL 
yet poMesstng a naturalness that seems to stamp them as real ; the styie is flowing and 
easy, chaste and beautiful."— TVoy Daily Timet. 

** Miss Chesebro' is evidently a thinker-~%he skims sot the mere surface of life, but 
plnnses boldly into die hidden mysteries of the spirit by which she is warranted la 
making her startling leTelations of human passion." — Christian Freeman. 

** Tliere comes out in this book the evidence of an inventive mind, a cultivated tast^ 
an exquisite sensibility, and deep knowledge of human nature." — Albany Argua. 

** It is a charming book, ];>ervaded by a vein of pure ennobling thought."— TVoy Wldg. 

" There is no one who will doubt uiat this is a courageous and able work, displaying 
genius and depth of feeling, and striking at a high and noble aim."— A*. Y. Evangelist. 

** There is a fine vein of tenderness running through the story, which is peculiarly 
one of passion and sentiment"— .^Irtiktfr's Home Oazette. 
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LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. 
By Henrt James. One vol., 12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 

** a series of essa^ by one of the most generous thinkers and sincere lovers of truth 
in the country. He looks at society from an independent point of view, and with the 
noblest ta\fL most intelligent sympathy."— Ifomis Journal 

*< This is the production of a mind richly endowed of a verv peculiar mould. All will 
concede to him the merit of a vigorous and brilliant intellect.^'— .^2&any Argus. 

** A perusal of the essays leads us to tkinkf not merely because of the ideas which they 
contain, but more because the ideas are earnestly put forth, and the subjects discussed 
are interesting and important to every one."— Worcester National JEgis^ 

" They have attracted much attention both here and in Europe, where the author is 
considered as holding a distinctive and prominent position in the school of modem 
philosophy."— .i25any AOas. 

*«The writer wields a masteriy and accurate pen, and his style is good.'*'— Hoscon 
CUoe Branch. 

** It wm have many readers, and almost as many admirers."— /T. Y. TYmes. 
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NAPIER'S PENINSULAR WAR. 

History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South of France, 
from the Year 1807 to 1814. By W. F. P. Napier, C.B., Col. 
43d Reg., 6cc. C(»nplete in one vol., 8vo, price $3.00. 

** We believe the Literature of War has not received a more valuable augmentation 
this century than Colonel Napier's Justly celebrated work. Though a gallant combatant 
in the field, he is an impartiaf bistorian."-^7Vt&ttne. 

"Nafisb's History, in addition to its superior literary merits and truthful fidelity, 
presents strong claims upon the attention or all American citizens ; because the author 
Is a large-souled philanthropbt, and an inflojcible enemy to ecclesiastical tyrapny and 
secular despots."*-Po«iL 

** The excellence of Napier's History results from the writer's happy talent for im- 
petuous, straigh^fbrward, soul-stirring narrative, and picturing forth of charaetera. 
llie military manoeuvre, march, and fiery onset, the whole whirlwind vicissitudes of tht 
dasperato fight, he describes with dramatic force."— JtfercAan/s' Magaains. 
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BEDF1EI«D*8 NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 

MAURICE'S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

Theological Essays. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A.., 
Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. From the second London Edition, 
with a new Preface and other additions. One vol., 12mo, cloth; 
price $1.00. 

'* These eways are well worthy the attention of every tfaoughtrttl reader, and espe* 
eially of every Christian minister. He speaks with the earnestness of a vital expert. 
ence, and with the kindly love of a human sensibility. It is refreshing to read one who 
thus draws from a living experience rather than from the dry wells of an abstract and 
formal theology." — Chicago Congregational Herald. 

" They manifest a remarkable degree of logical ability, a thorough acquaintance with 
the Bible, and a full reliance upon we revelations of that book for every human emeiv 
gcncy. It is well worth a devoted study." — LouiavUU JoumaL 

" Mr. Maurice is unquestionably a man of learning and ability, wielding a powerful 
pen, imd able to invest dry, and to many minds distasteful themes, with unusual mtcrest," 
— Worcester National Mgts- 

" These are the famous sories of discourses, in consequence of publishing which, the 
Rev. Mr. Maurice was expelled from a proliBSsorship In King's College, London."— dm. 
merdal Advertiser. 

•* Evidently the production of a mind of considerable vigor." — if. Y. Evenings Post. 

" The Essays give decided indication of reflection, power, and earnestness of spirit"— 
Hartford Christian Secretary. 

"A noble-apirited and really honest man, full of tenderness and truthfuUiess." — 
7^ (jVst0 York) Churchman. 
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THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, 

^s Illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. By the 
Right Rev. W. Iicgkaham Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of 
California. Author of " Christmas Holidays in Rome," *• Early 
Conflicts of Christianity," &c., &c. With over One Hundred 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth ; price 75 cents. 

*'Tbe evidence furnished by the Catacombs of the departure of tbo Romish Chufxsh 
rom Primitive Christianity is complete and overwhelming. The work is exceedingly 
raluable." — Christian TnteSNgsncer. 

" It is a valuable aid in the contest between primitive truth and modem innovations and 
u such the author commends it to his brethren in the Church." — Rochester American. 

" We commend this book as one of the most fascinating and useful of volumes ; full 
3f information, imparted in a style which beguiles the reader, and makes his perusal 
3f the book seem hke a pleasant dream."— Zion's Herald. 

" Few books, lately published, will better repay the reader than thUi, which unites so 
happily the deepest interest with the soundest instruction."— San»«r of the Otms. 
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BALLOms REVIEW OF BEE CHER. 
The Divine Character Vindicated. A Review of the ♦* Conflict 
af Ages." By Rev. Moses Ballou. In one vol., 12mo, cloth ; 
price $1.00. 

'* His demolition of Beecher's * Conflict of Ages' — especially the f&ntastic and absurd 
conceit which forms the ground plan of that work-— is most triumphant and complete. 
—(Charleston) Evening Neus. 

" The best feature of the work that we discover is its regard to deoeney, and its 
general freedom from a vituperative spirit."— Pttrttow Recorder. 

" Mr. Ballou writes clearly and In good temper, and presses his opponent with many 
very perplexing considerations.-^. Y. Evangelist. 

**Ifc is the fufiest, clearest, most thorough review of Dr. Beecfaer*s work which has 
vet appeared."— Tfts TVumpsC ^ 
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redfield's new and popular publications. 

LEE'S TALES OF LABOR. 

SUMMERFIELD; 

Or, Life on a Farm. By Dat Kellogo Lee. One vol., 12iiio; 
price $1.00. 

'* We hare read it with liTely and utisfied interest The scenes are nataral, the efaar* 
acters homely and life-like, and the narrative replete wiUi passases of the profotmdest 
pathos, and incidents of almost painful interest Abore all, * Pummerfleld' is in the 
deepest sense religiou. and calcnlatpd to exert a strong and wholesome moral inflaenoa 
on irs readers, who we trust wUl be many." — Soraee weeUtf. 

** It aims to tHach the lesson of contentment and the rural picture which it draws, and 
the scenes of home happindst with which it makes us acquainted, are well calculated to 
enforce iV'-^MloM. 

" There is a great deal of life and nature in the story, and in some of the scenes tfiere 
is a rich display of wit.**— Albanf Argvs, 

" It has a flavor of originality, and the descriptions are generally excellent ; and, what 
is something of a peculiarity at present in writing of this kind, not orerbardened with 
words."— 24^ary WorH. 
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THE MASTER BUILDER; 

Or, Life at a Trade. By Dat Kellooo Lee. One vol., 12aio ; 
price $1.00. 

** He is a powerful and graphic writer, and from what we have seen in the pages of 
the ' Master Builder,' it is a romance of excellent aim and success."— Aots RegitUr. 

** The * Master Builder* is the master production. It is romance into which is instilled 
tibe realities of life : and ineentiTes are put forth to noble exertion and virtues The 
story is pleasinff— almost fascinating ; tiie moral is pure and undefiled."— iMfy Tima. 

" Its descripoons are, many of them, strikingly beautiful ; commingling in good pro- 
portions, the witty, the grotesque, the pathetic, and the heroic It may be read with 
profit as well as pleasure.^— lilr^^iM. 

*' The work before us will commend itself to the masses, depicting as it does mosT 
zrapUcally the struggles and privations which await the unknown and uncared-fbi 
Mechanic in his journey through life. It is what might be called a romance, but not ol 
lovejjjealousy, and revenge order."— XocXport Courier. 

** TTie whole scheme m the story is well worked up and very Instructive.''— ^Jtotti 
Eaprmt. 
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MERRIMAC; 

Or, Life at the Loom. By Dat Kellooo Lee. One vol., ISmo ; 
price $1.00. 

** A new volume of the series of popular stories which have already gained a well* 
deserved reputation for the author. As a picture of an important and unique phase of 
New England life, the work is very interesting, and can scarcely faJl of popiuari^ among 
the million."— Harper's Magaxine. 

" The work is extremely well written. It is as interesting as a novel, while it is nata* 
ral as every-day life."— Anton TraoeOer, 

** Mcrrimac Is a story which, by its simple pathos, and truthfulness to nature, will 
Conch the heart of every reader. It is free from the least tinge of that odious stilted 
style of thought and diction characteristic of the majority of the novels with which the 
reading public are deluged."— /T. Y. Commercial Adoertieer. 

" Anodier plain, straightforward, absorbing work from a pen which before has added 
riches to oar literature, and honor to him who vrielded it.**— Buffalo Emreee. 

**lti» wxitteD in a genial spirit and abounds in humor."— JV. Y. OourUr ani Enqwkrmr, 
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THE NOCTES AMBROSIANJl; 

With Postkaits of Wilson, Lockhast,Maoinn, Hogg, and fao-8imii.s& 

EDITED, WITH MEMOIRS, IfOTSS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 

Eoirox or Sa>^.^i ** Skbtom ov vhb Iaiih Bau.** 



The Nootet were commenced in 1822, and closed in 1835. Even in England, the lapse 
of years has obscured many circumstances which were well known thirty T^ars ago. 

Dr. Shklton Macksiizis, already fayorably known as editor of Sheil'b ** Sketches of 
the Irish Bar," has undertaken the editon>hip of Tub Noctbb Ambrobianjb, for which i* 
familiar acquaintance, during the last twenty-five years, with the persons, events, and 
places therein noticed may be assumed to qualify him. He has been on terms of intimacy 
with most of the eminent political and literary characters treated of in the ** Noctss,'* 
and his annotation of the text will include personal recollections of them. 

Besides this. Dr. Mackenxle has written for this edition a *' History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Blackwood's Magazine," with original memoirs of the principal acoredited authors 
of the " NocTEs," via :— Professor Wilson, The Ettrick Shepherd, J. G. Lockhart, and 
Dr. Maginn. 

He will also give the celebrated " Chaldee Manuscript,** published in 1817, instantly 
suppressed, and so scarce that the only copy which the editor has ever seen is that from 
which he makes the present reprint. There will also be given the three articles, entitled 
" Chribtophbr in thb Tbxt," (in August and September, 1819), never before printed, in 
any shape, in this country. The interlocutors in '* Thb Tbnt," include the greater number 
of those afterwards introduced in the " Noctks." 

The "Metricum Symphosium Ambrosiannm," — an addendum to No. III. of '^TuB 
Noctbb," (and which notices every living author of note, in the year 1^), will be in> 
corporated in this edition. This has never before been reprinted here. 



Nearly Ready^ in Two Volumes, 

THE ODOHERTY PAPEES, 

FORMING THE FIK8T rO&TION OF THB MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF THE LATE 

DR. MAGINN. 

WITH AN ORIOINAL MEMOIR AND COPIOUS NOTES, BT 

DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 



Fob more than a quarter of a century, the most remarkable magazine writer of his 
time, was the late Wuliam Maginn, LL.I)., well-known as the Sir Morgan Odoherty of 
Blackwood's Magazine^ and as the principal' contributor, for many years, to Preeser^tt 
and other periodicals. The oombinea .learning, wit, eloquence, eccentricity, and humor 
of Maginn. had obtained for him, long before his death, (in 1843), the title of Thx 
Modern Rabblaib. His magazine articles possess extraordinary merit. He had the 
art of putting a vast q^aantity of animal spirits upon paper, but his. graver articles— which 
contain sound and serious principles of criticism — are earnest and well*reasoned. 

The collection now in hand will contain his Facetiae (in a variety of languages). Trans- 
lations, Travesties, and Original Poetry, also his prose Tales, which are eminently beauti- 
ful , the best of his critical articles, (including his celebrated Shakspeare Papers), and 
his Homeric Ballads. The periodicals in vhich he wrote have, been ransacked, from 
** Blackwood" to '^ Punch." and the result \yill be a series of great interest. 

Dr. Shslton Mackenzie, who has undertaken the editorship of these writings of his 
iistinguished countryman, will spare neither labor nor attention in the work. The 
first volume will contain an original Memoir of Dr. Maginn, written by Dr. Mackenzie, 
and a characteristic Portrait, with fac-simile. 

Published by J, S. REDFIELD, 
110 <h 112 Nassau-street, New York. 
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